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CHAPTER  XIU. 


On  Grammar  and  Classical  Literature. 


As  lorig  as  gentletnen  feel  a  deficiency  in  their 
own  education^    when   they  have    not   a    com" 
petent  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages^   so 
long   mast   a    parent   be  atixious   that   his   son' 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the   mortification'  of 
appearing  inferior  to  others  of  his  own   rank. 
It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  language  is  only  the' 
key  to  science;   that  the   names   of  things  are' 
not  the  things   themselves ;    that   many   of  the 
words  in  our  own  language  convey  scarcely  any* 
or  at  best  but  imperfect  ideas ;  that  the*  truef 
genius,    pronunciation^    melody,    and   idiom    of 
Greek,  are   unknown  to  the  best  scholars,  and 
that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,    that  if 
Homer  or  Xenophon  were  to  hear  their  works 
read  by  a  professor  of  Greek,  they  would  mis- 
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take  them  for  the  sounds  of  an  unknown  Ian* 
guage.  All  this  is  true^  but  it  is  not  the 
ambition  of  a  gentleman  to  read  Greek  like  an 
ancient  Grecian,  but  to  understand  it  as  well 
as  the  generality  of  his  contemporaries  ;  to  know 
whence  the  terms  of  most  sciences  are  derived, 
and  to  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment, by  examining  the  extent  and  combination 
of  their  different  vocabularies. 

In  some  professions  Greek  is  necessary;  in  all 
a  certain  proficiency  in  Latin  is  indispensable ; 
how,  therefore,  to  acquire  this  proficiency  in 
the  one,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other, 
with  the  least  labour,  the  least  waste  of  time, 
and  the  least  danger  to  the  understanding,  is  the 
material  question.  Some  school-masters  would 
add,  that  we  must  expedite  the  business  as 
much  as  possible ;  of  this  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt.  Festina  lente  is  one  of  the  most  judi- 
cious maxims  in  education,  and  those  who  have 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  adhere  to  it,  will 
find  themselves  at  the  goal,  when  their  com- 
petitors, after  all  their  bustle,  are  panting  for 
breath,  or  lashing  their  restive  steeds.  We  see 
some  untutored  children  start  forward  in  learn- 
ing with  rapidity  :  they  seem  to  acquire  know- 
ledge at  the  very  time  it  is  wanted,  as  if  by 
intuition ;    whilst  others,    with  whom    infinite 
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{)ains  have  been  taken^  continue  in  dull  igncH 
ranee :  or,  having  accumulated  a  mass  of  leam<A 
ing,  are  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  display,  or  how 
to  use,  their  treasures.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  phenomenon  ?  and  to  which  class  of  chiU 
dren  would  a  parent  wish  his  son  to  belong? 
In  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  having  spent 
eight  hours  a  day  in  "  durance  vile,**  by  the 
influence  of  bodily  fear,  or  by  the  infliction  of 
bodily  punishment,  a  regiment  of  boys  may  be 
drilled  by  an  indefatigable  usher  into  what  are 
called  scholars ;  but,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
regiment,  not  one  shall  ever  distinguish  himself; 
or  ever  emerge  from  the  ranks.  Can  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  spend  so  many  years,  so  many  of  the 
best  years  of  life,  in  toil  and  misery  ?  We  shall 
calculate  the  waste  of  time  which  arises  from 
the  study  of  ill-written,  absurd  grammar,  and 
exercise-books  ;  from  the  habits  of  idleness  con^ 
tracted  by  school-boys ;  and  from  the  custom  of 

0 

allowing  holidays  to  young  students ;  and  we 
shall  compare  the  result  of  this  calculation  with 
the  time  really  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
the  same  quantity  of  classical  knowledge  by  ra- 
tional methods.  We  do  not  enter  into  this 
comparison  with  any  invidious  intention,  but 
simply  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  parents ;  to 
show  them  the  possibility  of  their  children's  at* 
taining  a  certain  portion  of  learning  within  a 
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glveii  number  of  years^  without  the  sacrifice  of 
ll^tb^  happiness^  or  the  general  powers  of  the 
ynderstanding* 

At  all  events^  may  we  not  begin  by  imploring 
the  assistance  of  some  able  and  friendly  hand  to 
leform  the  present  generation  of  grammars  and 
school-books  ?  For  instance^  is  it  indispensably 
necessary  that  a  boy  of  seven  years  old  should 
liearn  by  rote^  that  ^^  relative  sentences  are  inde- 
^^  pendent ;  i.  e.  no  word  in  a  relative  sentence 
^^  is  governed  either  of  verb,  or  adjective,  that 
^^  stand  in  another   sentence,  or  depends  upon 

any  appurtenances  of  the  relative  ;  and  that 
'f  the  English  word  ^  That  *  is  always '  a  relative 
^  when  it  may  be  turned  into  which  in  good 
*f  sense,  which  must  be  tried  by  reading  over  the 
^  English  sentence  warily^,  and  judging  how  the 
^f  sentence  will  bear  it ;  but  when  it  cannot  be 
S^  altered,  salvo  sensu,  it  is  a  conjunction  ?  ^* 
Cannot  we,  for  pity's  sake,  to  assist  tlie  learner's 
memory,  and  to  improve  his  intellect,  substitute 
some  sentences  a  little  more  connected,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  useful,  than  the  following  ? 

^  I  b^ve  been  a  soldier-^— You  h^ve  babbled 
*^  -—Has  the  crow  ever  looked  white  ?-^ Ye 
**  have  exercised — Flowers  have  wither^d-**^ 
*^  We  were  in  a  passion— -Ye  lay  down — Peas 
<f  were  parched— Tht  Kons  did  roar  a  while 
^^^'ago.**  f 
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In  a  book  of  Latin  exercises^*  the  preface  to 
which  informs  us  that  ^'  it  is  intended  to  con* 
^^  tain  such  precepts  of  morality  and  religion 
^'  as  ought  most  industriously  to  be  inculcated 
^'  into  the  b^sids  of  all  learners^  contrived  so  at 
^^  that  children  may,  as  it  were,  insensibly  suck 
^  in  such  principles  as  will  be  of  use  to  theia 
^^  afterwards  in  the  manly  conduct  and  ordering 
^^  of  their  lives  :'*  we  might  expect  somewhat 
more  of  pure  morality  and  sense^  with  rather 
more  elegance  of  style^  than  appear  in  the  foU 
lowing  sentences. 

^^  I  struck  my  sister  with  a  sticky  and  was 
^^  forced  to  flee  into  the  woods ;  but  when  I 
^^  had  tarried  there  awhile^  I  returned  to  my 
^^  parents,  and  submitted  myself  to  tlieir  mercy, 
^*  and  they  .forgave  me  my  offence.** 

^^  When  my  dear  mother,  unknown  to  my 
^^  £ither^  shall  send  me  money^  I  will  pay  my 
^^  creditors  their  debts,  and  provide  a  supper  for 
*^  all  my  friends  in  my  chamber,  without  my 
^^  brother^s  consent,  and  will  make  presents  to 
*^  aji  my  relations." 

So  the  measure  of  maternal  tedderness  is  the 
sum  of  money,  which  the  dear  mother,  unknown 
to  her  husband^  shall  send  to  her  son;  the 
ineasare  of  the  son's  generosity  is  the  supper  he 
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is  to  give  to  all  his  friends  in  his  chamber^  ex-* 
elusive  of  his  poor  brother,  of  whose  offence 
we  are  ignorant.  His  munificence  is  to  be  dis- 
played in  making  presents  to  all  his  relations, 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  might  possibly  forget 
to  pay  his  debts;  for  *^ justice  is  a  slow-paced 
*^  virtue,  and  cannot  keep  pace  with  generosity.** 

A  reasonable  notion  of  punishment,  and  a 
disinterested  love  of  truth,  is  well  introduced 
by  the  following  picture.  **  My  master's  coun- 
^^  tenance  was  greatly  changed  when  he  found 
^'  his  beloved  son  guilty  of  a  lie.  Sometimes 
^'  he  was  pale  with  anger,  sometimes  he  was 
^^  red  with  rage;  and  in  the  mean  time,  he, 
^*  poor  boy,  was  trembling/'  (for  what  ?)  *^  for 
*^  fear  of  punishment.**  Could  the  ideas  of 
punishment  and  vengeance  be  more  effectually 
joined,  than  in  this  portrait  of  the  master  red 
with  rage  ?  After  truth  has  been  thus  happily 
recommended,  comes  honesty.  *^  Many  were 
^^  fellow  soldiers  with  valiant  Jason  when  he 
^*  stole  the  golden  fleece:  many  were  compa* 
^*  nions  with  him,  but  he  bpre  away  the  glory  of 
**  the  enterpize.'* 

Valour,  theft,  and  glory,  are  here  happily 
cpmbined.  It  will  avail  us  nothing  to  observe, 
that  the  golden  fleece  has  an  allegorical  mean<* 
ing,  unless  we  can  explain  satisfactorily  the^ 
p^^ure  of  an  allegoricfil  theft ;   though  to  pqr 
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classical  taste  this  valiant  Jason  may  appear  a 
glorious  hero^  yet  to  the  simple  judgment  of 
children  he  will  appear  a  robber.  It  is  fastidi-- 
ous  however  to  object  to  Jason  in  the  exercise- 
book^  when  we  consider  what  children  are  to 
hear,  and  to  hear  with  admiration^  as  they 
advance  in  their  study  of  poetry  and  mytho- 
logy- 
Lessons  of  worldly  wisdom  are  not  forgotten 

in  our  manual^  which  professes  us  to  teach  '^  the 
*'  manly  conduct  and  ordering  of  life "  to  the 
rising  generation.     "  Those  men/*  we  are  told, 
"  who  have  the  most  money  obtain  the  greatest 
*^   honour    amongst   men."      But    then    again^ 
A  poor  man  is  as  happy  without  riches,  if  he 
can  enjoy  contentedness  of  mind,  as  the  richest 
'^  earl   that   coveteth  greater  honour.'*     It  may 
be  useful  to  put  young   men  upon  their  guard 
against  hypocrites  and  knaves;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tell   school-boys,    that   ^^  it  concerneth 
^^  me,  and  all  men,  to  look  to  ourselves ;  for  the 
^^  world  is  sp  full  of  knaves  and  hypocrites,  that 
^^  he  is  hard  to  be  found  that  may  be  trusted  ?  ** 
That  "  they   who  behave  themselves   the   most 
•*  warily  of  all  men,  and  that  live  more  watch- 
*'  fully  tbain  others,  may  happen  to  do  something 
which,    (if  it  be  divulged)   may  very  much 
damnify  their  reputation  ? "    A  knowledge  of 
the  world  may  be  early  requisite ;  but  is  it  n^t 
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going  t^  ffkT  to  assure  young  people,  that  ^^  the 
^^  nations  of  the  world  are  at  this  tioie  come  to 
^^  that  pass  of  wickedness,  that  the  earth  is  like 
^^  Hell,  %fi^  oiany  men  have  degenerated  into 
"devil??" 

A  gresttei*  variety  of  ridiculous  passages  from 
his  t0nt)^  edition  of  Garretson*s  Exercise-bopk 
might  he  selected  for  the  reader's  entertainment; 
|>ut  the  following  specimens  will  he  sqfl^icient  to 
satisfy  him,  that  by  this  original  writer  natural 
bi^tpry  is  s^i;  well  tauight  as  morality. 
*  M^.n*  ^^  Man  is  a  creaturp  of  an  upright 
**  Ik)cJj  ;  b©  wallketh  upright  when  be  is  in  a 
^^  joiirney ;  and  when  night  approachetb  he  lieth 
^f  flat,  and  glQep^th." 

^  Hprses»  *\  A  journey  an  hundred  and  fifty 
^^  miles  long  tireth  an  horse  that  hath  not  "had  a 
/,*  moderate  feed  of  corn." 

Air,  Earth,  Fire,  and  Water.  *'  The  air  is 
*^  JEieaner  the  earth  than  the  fire  ;  but  the  water 
^^  ist  plac^  nearest  to  the  earth,  because  these 
ff  twp  elements  compose  but  one  body.^*' 

It  is  an  easy  task,  it  will  be  observed,  to  ridi- 
j:^  absurdity.  It  is  easy  to .  puJl  down  whisit 
bas  been  ill-built;  but  if  we  Utwe  tb^  ruins 
ff>r  others  to  stuniM$  ov^r^  we  do  titftbljgp0d.  to 
fiociety .  Parents  may  reasonably  'iay>  if  you  t»ke 
away  from  puv  children  the  books  they  have, 
giye    them   better*    They  are  .  not  ypt  to  be 
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had  ;  but  if  a  demand  for  them  be  once  excited, 

they  will  soon  appear."*     Parents  are  now  con- 

vinced,  that  the  first  books  which  children  read 

make  a  lasting  impresision  upon  them  ;  but  they 

do  not   seem  to  consider   spelling-books,    and 

grammars,    and   exercise-books,    as  books,    but 

only  as  tools  for  different  purposes :  these  tools 

are  often  very  mischievous ;  if  we  could  improve 

them  we  should  get  our  work  much  better  done. 

The   barbarous  translations,    which  are  put  as 

models  for  imitation  into  the  hands  of  school* 

boys,    teach  them  bad  habits  of  speaking  and 

writing,   which  are  sometimes  incurable.     For 

instance,   in  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Clarke's 

Cornelius  Nepos,  which  the  preface  informs  us 

was  written  by  a  man  full  of  indignation  for  the 

common  practices  of  grammar-schools,  by  a  man 

whp  laments  that  youth  should  spend  their  time 

^^  in  tossing  over  the  leaves  of  a  dictionary,  and 

^^  hammering  out  such  a  language  as  the  Latin,^ 

we  Height  expect  some  better  translation  than  the 

foUowing  to  form  the  young  student's  style. 

.  '**  Nobody  ever  heard  any  other  entertainment 

^.^for  the  ears  at  his  (Atticus's)  meak  than  a 

V  F^er ;  which  we  truly  think  very  pleasant. 

f*  Nor  wa$  therQ  ever  a  supper  at  his  bouse 

•  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  have  seen  with 
pleasure  an  Englidi  Grammar — English  Exercises — and  a  Key 
to  the  Eo^ish  Exercises,  by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray. 
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"  without  some  reading,  that  his  guests  might 
*^  be  entertained  in  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
*^  stomachs ;  Jor  he  invited  those  whose  manners 
'^  were  not  different  from  his  own." 

^^  He  (Atticus)  likewise  had  a  touch  at  poetry, 
^\  that  he  might  not  be  unacquainted  with  this 
*'  pleasure  we  suppose*  For  he  has  related  in 
*^  verses  the  lives  of  those  who  excelled  the 
*^  Roman  people  in  honour,  and  the  greatness 
^^  of  their  exploits.  So  that  he  has  described, 
**  under  each  of  their  images,  their  actions 
^*  and  offices  in  no  more  than  four  or  five  ver- 
*^  ses,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that 
**  such  great  things  could  be  so  briefly  deli-' 
«  vered."' 

Those  who  in  reading  these  quotations  h2^^ 
perhaps  exclaimed,  "  Why  must  we  go  through 
^  this  farrago  of  nonsense  r"  should  reflect,  that 
they  have  now  wasted  but  a  few  minutes  of 
their  time  upon  what  children .  are  doomed  to 
study  for  hours  and  years.  If  a  few  pages  dis- 
gust, what  must  be  the  effect  of  volumes  in  the 
same  style !  and  what  sort  of  writing  can  we  ex- 
pect from  pupils  who  are  condemned  to  such 
reading  ?  The  analogy  of  ancient  'and  modern 
languages  differs  so  materially,  that  a  literal 
translation  of  any  ancient  author  can  scarcely  be 
tolerated.  Yet,  in  general,  young  scholars  are 
under  a  necessity  of  rendering  their  L^tin  les* 
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sons  into  English  word  for  word,  faithful  to  the 
taste  of  their  dictionaries,  or  the  notes  in  their 
translations^  This  is  not  likely  to  improve  the 
freedom  of  their  English  style ;  nor^  what  is  of 
much  more  consequence,  is  it  likely  to  pre* 
serve  in  the  pupiFs  mind  a  taste  for  literature. 
It  is  not  the  time  that  is  spent  in  poring  over 
lexicons,  it  is  not  the  multiplicity  of  rules  learnt 
by  rote,  nor  yet  is  it  the  quantity  of  Latin 
words  cramnied  into  the  memory,  which  can 
give  the  habit  of  attention,  or  the  power  of 
voluntary  exertion  :  without  these  you  will 
never  have  time  enough  to  teach ;  with  them 
there  will  always  be  time  enough  to  learn. 
One  half  hour's  vigorous  application  is  worth 
a  whole  day's  constrained  and  yawning  study. 
If  we  compare  what  from  experience  we  know 
can  be  done  by  a  child  of  ordinary  capacity  in 
a  given  time,  with  what  he  actually  does  in 
school-hours,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the 
enormous  waste  of  time  incident  to  the  com- 
mon methods  of  instruction.  Tutors  are  sen- 
sible of  this ;  but  they  throw  the  blame  upon 
their  pupils.  ^^  You  could  have  learned  your 
^^  lesson  in  half  the  time  if  you  had  chosen  it.** 
The  children  also'  are  sensible  of  this,  but  they 
are  not  able  or  willing  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  reproach.  But  exertion  does  not  always 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  boy;  it  depends 
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upon  hi6  previous  habits^  and  upon  the  strength 
of  the  ioioiediate  motive  which  acts  upon  him. 
Some  children  of  quick  abilities,  who  have  too 
much  time  allotted  for  their  classical  studies,  are 
sa  fully  sensible  themselves  of  the  pernicious 
effect  this  has  upon  their  activity  of  mind,  that 
they  frequently  defer  getting  their  lessons  to  the 
last  moment,  that  they  may  be  forced  by  a  suf-f 
ficient  motive  to  e»ert  themselves.  In  classes 
at  public  schools,  the  quick  and  the  slow,  the 
active  and  indolent^  the  stumbling  and  the 
frure-footed,  are  all  yoked  together,  and  are 
forced  to  keep  pace  with  one  another ;  stupi* 
dity  may  sometimes  be  dragged  along  by  the 
irigour  of  genius ;  but  genius  is  more  frequently 
cb$iined  down  bjr  the  weight  of  stupidity.  We 
•re  tvell  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  public  preceptor  baa  to  contend ;  he  is 
often  compelled  by  his  situationto  follow  ancient 
usage^  and  to  contiiiuei  ntony  customs  which 
be  wishes  to  see  reformed.  Any  reformation 
in  the  manner  of  instruction  in  th^se  public 
aeminariet  must  begradu^^  and  will  necessarily 
HdUow  Uie  conviction  that  parfents  may  feel 
of  its  utility.  Perhaps  nothing  cahi  be  imme^ 
diately  done^  more  practicftbly  ;nscftil^  than  to 
Hmplify  grammav>  and  to  lighten  ds"  much  as 
possible  the  load  ttn^  ts  kid  iipctn  the  menoiory^ 
Without  a  nutltiplicity  of  oiaatcrs  ft  would  b» 


impossible  to  smt  instruction-  to  the  di&rent 
capacities  and  previous  aequirements  of  a  va- 
riety e^  pupifs ;  but  in  a  private  education,  un* 
doabtedly  the  task  m%y  be  rendered  much  easier 
to  the  scholar  and  ta  the  teacher ;  much  jargon 
may  be  omitted^  and  what  appears  from  want 
of  explanation  to  be  jargon,  may  be  rendered 
intelligible  by  prt^r  skill  and  attention :  during 
the  first  lessons  in  grammar,  and  ia  Latin,  the: 
pupil  need  not  be  (fisgusted  with  literature^ 
and  we  may  apply  all  the  principles  which 
we  ^hd^  on  otbec  occasions  successful  in  the 
management  of  the  attention.  Instead  of  keep* 
ing  the  attention  feebly  obedient  for  an  idle 
length^  of  time,  we  should  fi;s  it  decidedly  hy 
some,  sulileient  motive  for  a&  short  a  period 
as-  mftybe  requisite  to  complete  the.  work  that- 
wd  would  have  done.  As  we.  apprehend,  that 
even  wbere  children  are  to  be  sent  to  school^ 
it  will  be  a.  great  advantage  toi  diem  to  have 
some*  general  notions,  of  grammar^  to  lead  them, 
through  the  labyrinth  of  cooimon  school-books, 
we  think  that:  we  shall  do  the  public  pre- 
ceptor an  acceptable  service^  if  we  point  out 
the  means'  by  which,  parents  may,  withoufc 
much  labour  to^  themselves,  render  the  0r^ 
principles  of  grammar  imteUi^ible  and.  &miliar 
te  tbeir-  chaldrem 
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We  may  observe,  that  children  pay  the  strict^ 
est  attention  to  the  analogies  of  the  language 
that  they  speak.  Where  verbs  are  defective  or 
irregular,  they  supply  the  parts  that  are  wanting, 
with  wonderful  facility,  according  to  the  com- 
mon  form  of  other  verbs.  They  make  all  verbs 
regular.  I  goed,  I  readed,  I  writed,  &c.  By  a 
proper  application  of  this  faculty  much  time 
may  be  saved  in  teaching  children  grammar; 
much  perplexity,  and  much  of  that  ineffectual 
labour  which  stupifies  and  dispirits  the  under- 
standing. By  gentle  degrees,  a  child  may  be 
taught  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other  in 
common  conversation,  before  he  is  presented 
with  the  first  sample  of  grammatical  eloquence 
in  Lily's  Accidence.  *'  There  be  eight  parts 
*^  of  speech."  A  phrase  which  in  some  parts 
of  this  kingdom  would  perhaps  be  understood, 
but  which  to  the  generality  of  boys  who  go  to 
school  conveys  no  meaning,  and  is  got  by  heart 
without  reflection,  and  without  advantage.  A 
child  can,  however,  be  made  to  understand 
thes^  formidable  parts  of  speech,  if  they  are 
properly  introduced  to  his  acquaintance:  he 
can  comprehend,  that  i^ome  of  the  words  which 
he  hears  express  that  something  is  done;  he 
will  readily  perceive,  that  if  something  is  done, 
somebody,   or  something  must  do  it ;   he  will 
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distiDguish  with  much  facility  the  word  in  any- 
common  sentence  which  expresses  an  action^  and 
that  which  denotes  the  agent.  Let  the  reader 
try  the  experiment  immediately  upon  any  child 
of  six  or  seven  years  old  who  has  not  learned 
grammar,  and  he  may  easily  ascertain  the  fact. 

A  few  months  s^go,  Mr. '  gave  his  little 

daughter  H— -,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  her 
first  lesson  in  English  grammar ;  but  no  alarm- 
ing book  of  grammar  was  produced  upon  the 
occasion^  nor  did  the  father  put  on  an  unpro- 
pitious  gravity  of  countenance.  He  explained 
to  the  smihng  child  the  nature  of  a  verb,  a  pro- 
noun, and  a  substantive. 

Then  he  spoke  a  shorty  familiar  sentence,  and 
asked  H  to  try  if  she  could  find  out  which 

word  in  it  wast  a  verb,  which  a  pronoun,  and 
which  a  substantive.  The  little  girl  found  them 
all  out  most  successfully,  and  formed  no  pain- 
ful associations  with  her  first  grammatical  lesson. 
Though  our  pupil  may  easily  understand,  he  will 
easily  forget  our  first  explanations ;  but  provided 
he  underatand  them  at  the  moment,  we  should 
pardon  his  forgetfulness,  and  we  should  pa- 
tiently repeat  ^the  same  exercise  several  days 
successively ;  a  few  minutes  at  each  lesson  will 
be  sufiScient ;  and  the  simplest  sentences,  such 
as  children  speak  themselves,,  will  be  the  best 
examples.     Mr.  — — ,   after  having  talked  four 
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or  five  times,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  with 
his  son  S        ,  when  S  was  between  five 

and  six  years  old,  about  grammar,  asked  him 
if  he  knew  what  a  pronoun  meant?  The  boy 
answered,  ^^  A  word  that  is  said  instead  of  a 
*^  substantive.  '*  As  these  words  might  have 
been  merely  remembered  by  rote,  the  father 
questioned  his  pupil  further,  and  asked  him  to 
name  any  pronoun  that  he  recollected.  S 
immediately  said,  "  /  a  pronoun."  **  Name 
**  another,"  said  his  father.  The  bov  answered 
after  some  pause,  as  if  he  doubted  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  a  pronoun,  A.  Now  it  would 
have  been  very  imprudent  to  have  made  a  sudden 
exclamation  at  the  child's  mistake.  The  father, 
without  showing  any  surprise,  gently  answered, 
^^  No,  my  dear,  a  does  not  stand  in  the  place  of 
*^  any  substantive.  We  say  a  many  but  the  word 
*^  a  does  not  mean  a  man^  when  it  is  said  by 
«  itself?  Does  it?" 

-S^- .  No. 

Father.  Then  try  if  you  can  find  out  a  word 
that  does. 

S  He,  and  Sir. 

Sir  does  stand,  in  conversation^  in  the  place  of 
a  man  or  gentleman ;  therefore  the  boy,  even  by 
this  mistake,  showed  that  he  had  formed,  from 
the  definition  that  had  been  given  to  him,  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  nature  of  a- pronoun,  and  at  all 
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events  he  exercised  his  understanding  upon  the 
affair,  ivbich  is  the  principal  point  we  ought  to 
have  in  view. 

An  interjection  is  a  part  of  speech  familiar  to 
children*  Mr.  Home  Tooke  is  bitter  in  his 
contempt  for  it,  and  will  scarcely  admit  it  into 
civilized  company.  ^^The  brutish,  inarticulate 
interjection,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
speech,  and  is  only  the  miserable  refuge  of  the 
speechless,  has  been  permitted  to  usurp  a  place 
*^  amongst  words,  &c."— "  The  neighing  of  a 
^*  horse,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a 
^'  dog,  the  purring  of  a  cat,  sneezing,  coughing, 
^^  groaning,  shrieking,  and  every  other  involun* 
^'  tary  convulsion  with  oral  sound,  have  almost 
^'  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  parts  of  «peech  as 
^^  interjections  have.** 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  would  have  been  pleased 
with  the  sagacity  of  a  child  of  five  years  old 

(S -)   who  called    laughing  .an  interjection. 

Mr* •  gave  S  a  slight  pinch,  in  order  to 

produce  ^^  an  involuntary  convulsion  with  oral 
*' sound.'*  And  when  !^  interjection  Oh  I  was 
uttered  by  the  boy,  he  was  told  by  his  father, 
that  the  word  was  an  interjection;  and,  that 
any  word  or  noise,  that  expresses  a  sudden 
feeling  of  tlie  mind,  may  be  called  an  interjeo* 

"  tion.'*     S immediately  said,   "  Is  laugh- 

**  ing  an,  interjection,   then?'*     We  hope  that 
VOL.  11.  c 
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thle  (SM^tA  iiett^  will  tibt  itnfagine^  %hsil  \ve  pro- 
dtide  thiBse  sityings  ctf  tbildWh  «f  ieur  or  live 
years  old,  without  some  sense  of  the  danger  tf 
ridicule ;  but  w^  wish  to  ^ive  some  iitea  of  the 
sort  of  sinl^le  smswei^  Whi^h  dhildtth  art  lifcdy 
to  make  in  iheir  ^rst  gramitiati^l  Ifessbhs.  If  Wo 
much  is  expected  froM  them,  the  disA)iyp6int- 
rttent,  which  roust  be  quickly  ftlt,  ato^  will  be 
quickly  shown  by  thfe  ptiecefftot,  mM  discourage 
tbe  pupil.  We  tnust  l^pfeat,  tibrt  thfe  !ferst  Meps 
should  be  ^frequently  Vetrac^ ;  a  <ln1d  should  be 
for  some  wetks  accu«tomed  to  diisting«iish  ato  ac- 
tive verb,  and  its  agent,  or  6<^miMtiV^  ctee,  ftbm 
every  ether  Word  iYi  a  sentence  bdfete  We  Mted^j^t 
to  advance.  The  objects  of  'mictions  are  the  next 
class  of  woirds  that  sfa^Id  be  sele^tckL 

The  fanciful,  or  at  least  what  i^ppi^ffrB  to  the 
imode^ns  ^faticiful,  bitwngeinent  of  tfate  ^ases 
amongst  grammamnB  •  ttnay  be  disfpensed  with 
fi>r  the  present.  3%e  idea  thirt;  the  fiomrnative 
4s  a  direct,  upright  ^cMe^  and  tihat  the  genitive 
ideclin^s  with  tibe^nmltort  obliquity  frofm  it :  the 
tkttive,  accusative^  and  ablatii^,  falling  feither 
and  ferther  from  the  perpendiccAavity  of  ^ech, 
is  a  species  o(  metaphysics  not  very  edifying  to 
a  child.  Into  what  absurdity  men  of  abilities 
miiy  be  led,  by  the  desireof  explaining  what  they 
do  not  sufficiently  onderstand,  4s  -ftrlly  exempli- 
fied in  other  sciences  as  well  as  grammar. 

6 


7hi?  difPQV^rief  q^ade  •  by  the  ^Vi^pr  of  ^p<S| 
Pteroenta  show  the  difference  betwe,en  %  yain 
^tempt  to  su^itptp  ?ns^|ogy  i|nfi  rJietonp  in 
Ifei?  pl?W  of  4paw>n!str»^n  ai^fl  eqofipqn  afl^^ 
W^  a  clji)4  \i^8  hepp  pf»4efit]y  tjmght  IP  oqn- 

gpefM:  P^asHrp  jiq  tfee  exejrcise  ftf  bi>  opw  ^IpRjk  j 
]l^  !ifrill  jifQpn  i^iscoiirer^  ^b^t  t^e  caus^  of  \\ifi  aptio^ 
doe^  ,1^  4w^y8  cojaa^e  beff^fe  J)je  WPF^  ^^  %  ^^-^ 
^i>ce }  Uaa^  soffiptiiff^s  it  fqllowa  thfi  jrerj^.  "/<*# 
^  jbief  tf  'JTtoflijSij*,''  wd  '"  Thomas  is  )ijp?it^i^  l)y 
^^  ^9,t;i}/'  ^e  ](vill  perceiv/e  i^eai)  jthe  s^e  jthing ; 

fee  9W*  ^vi^  v^'^y  J^'^  difelty,  be  taugbt  it^^ 
4i^er£ftce  l?ie^w^p  ^  yevh  ?ptiye  aad  9  yerlj  i^fir 
^yp  ^  ^^t  o^ie  bripg?  first  before  tbp  »?i?d  tlv^ 
persop  OF  tl^flig  wfriqh  perform?  4fee  «ctipn^  9#4 
the  other  represents  in  the  first  pl$^ce  jtb/e  P^$Pf 
or  thing  upon  whom  the  action  is  performed* 
A  cbiid  x)f  moderate  capacity,  after  he  has  been 
familiarised  to  this  &:eneral  idea  of  a  verb  active 

s» 

and  pasijive^  ai^d  after  he  has  been  ts^^t  the 
names  of  the  cases,  will  probably,  without  much 
.difficu\tv,  (ii^coyer  t^dA  t^e  i\pminft^tiye  cfi^e  Ao  a 
P»»mP  rVerJ)  l?scqflje9  the  sccu^f^tjivp  ,ca^e  to  ^ 
vgrb  ftctjtve.  *^  Schopl-piftstef  s  pxe  plague^  by 
*'  Jbpys."  A  .chij<l  jjees  plainly  that  ,sdt\9cJ- 
W^ster?  .^rc  the  per? pns  .yppn  \y)?m  the  aqlj^on  f^ 
plagfting  )3  p^rfQrpaed,  and  j^e  will  .co^>^ect  t^c 

c  2 
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sentence    readily    into    "  boys    plague   school- 
'^  masters.** 

We  need  not  be  in  any  hurry  td  teach  our 
pupil  the  names  of  the  cases ;  technical  grammar 
may  be  easily  learned,  after  a  general  idea  of 
rational  grammar  has  been  obtained.  For  instance, 
the  verb  means  only  the  word,  or  the  principal 
word  in  a  sentence :  a  child  can  easily  learn  this^ 
after  he  has  learnt  what  is  meant  by  a  sentence  ; 
but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  him 
comprehend  it  before  he  could  distinguish  a  verb 
from  a  noun,  and  before  he  had  any  idea  of  the 
structure  of  a  common  sentence.  From  easy  we 
should  proceed  to  more  complicated  sentences, 
llie  grammatical  construction  of  the  following 
lines,  for  example,  may  not  be  immediately  ap- 
parent to  a  child. 

*<  What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  vast  extreme, 
'^  The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  Ijrnx's  beam ; 
'*  Of  smell  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
*^  And  homid  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green.'' 

^  Of  smelL^  A  girl  of  ten  years  old  (C— ) 
was  aisked  if  she  could  tell  what  substantive  the 
word  "  o/*"  relates  to ;  she  readily  answered, 
^^  modes'*  C— —  had  learned  a  general  idea  of 
grammar  in  conversation,  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  described.     It  is  asserted  from  experi- 
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ence,  that  this  method  of  instructing  children  in 
grammar  by  conversation  is  not  only  practicable^ 
but  perfectly  easy,  and  that  the  minds  of  chiU 
dren  are  adapted  to  this  species  of  knowledge. 
During  life  we  learn  with  eagerness  whatever  is 
congenial  with  our  present  pursuits,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  language  is  one  of  the  most  earnest 
occupations  of  childhood.  After  distinct  and 
ready  knowledge  of  the  verb  and  nominative  case 
have  been  acquired,  the  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  distinguish  the  object  of  an  action,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  objective  or  accusative  case. 
He  should  be  exercised  in  this,  as  in  the  fbrtnbr 
lessons,  repeatedly,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  im- 
miliar ;  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  converse 
about  these  lessons,  and  to  make  his  own  obser- 
vations  concerning  grammar,  without  fear  of  the 
preceptor's  peremptory  frown,  or  positive  refe- 
rence to  *^  his  rules**  A  child  of  five  years  old 
was  asked  what  the  word  "  HereT  meant;  he 
answered,  ^^  It  means  to  give  a  thing.** 

"  When  I  call  a  person,  as  John !  John  !**  said 
a  boy  of  nine  years  old  (S-  )  *^  it  seems  to  me 
^^  that  the  vocative  case  is  both  the  verb  and  its 
**  accusiative  case "  A  boy  who  had  been  ever 
checked  by  his  tutor  for  making  his  own  obser- 
vations upon  the  mysterious  subject  of  grammar, 
would  never  have,  dared  to  have  thought,"  or  to 
have  uttered  a  new  thought  sq  freely^    Forcing 
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chiWrtA  'to  teftra  atiy  art  kk  »cfeniie  by  fOtfe> 
witfioiit  penAittifig  the  elercfee  of  the  ti«d«** 
iKahdtr^,    most  riraterfally  injures   thfeif  povi^efk 
both  of  re^siyfiing  awdK)f  intentidti.    We  atknfOW- 
fedge  tfaflft  Wflkin«  and  Tooke  have  slioH^  W^n- 
terslioivli)  t^arch  ^trnnar  <a  Kttle  better  than  it 
•fras'  ftwimri'ly  tahight.    Fartima*dy  fot*  tfce  trsitig 
^efatidni,  aH  i!he  w6rds  ^finder  the  defifbini)^. 
tion  rf -adverbs,  {pre|xi6itiotas^  and  *wijirtietldW&, 
H)i4TicK  ^ete  'absohite  tioriSen^e  to  as,  may  %te 
^&rly  exphined  to  them,   and  the  '<:M>nridtiien(:li^- 
ineiat  tjf  >in8triiction  need  no  longer  ky  l4fie  tfdrffih 
^otidh  of  amplicft   ^acquteseense  %ti   itfOli^^eM^. 
We  re^  to  ^Mr.  Hbiiie  Tookfe'V  «  i^a  flP««ro- 
^^  ^enta^'*  fdtbcaring  to  dilate  ^es^  'thfe  ^rittbijAes 
xA  his  trork,  4est  'we  lAibuld  appear  ki  ^'he  ih^- 
>dio98  light  of  authors  i^hoTobtte^woYks'cfc^h^s 
•ft)  ttdorh  ^ir  owm    We  •  cahnot  help  fe5t|Sfed»*t% 
^a  wish,  that  Mr,  Home  Tbtfke  "would  bavie  <fhe 
»^hihmthro{iic  pMience  to  wHte  'tLn  ^k^misn^yy 
work  in  z 'simple  style^  tmfoldit^  bis  grawtnttlillal 
.  dtsdtfverieb  tb  the  risings  generation. 

When  childreh  liare  thus  by /gentle  'itgte^^ 
^nd  by'sbort 'and 'dear  »contw4atid!is,  h&^ti  itli- 
^ted  in  gbn^rali^ammar,  and  fatnili&rmi^d 'to  its 
-technical  tertns,  4he  iSfst  page  bf  tt-^m^ndoiis 
^{ailv  wilMole  nrach-ofiCi  horror.  'It  *btt8  been 
taken  ^ri^ntedv  thfet  at  the^uge  of  ^whioh  vwe 
iiave^een  ^peakisg^a'diild  can  read  Engtiih  fo<- 


l^Tftbly  we)),  au4  (bat  tie  lias,  beeo  used  to  eBi)>k^ 
a  dictionary.  He  may  now  proceed  to  traoslate. 
&019  aQcne  ^aay  booka  a  few  siliort  9eQteQces :  the 
first  wopd  wiU  probably  be  aa  adwrb  or  preposi- 
tion ;  either  of  tben^  iMy  readity  be  found  in  the 
Latin  ^otipjnary,  and  the  young  ^ho)ar  will  exult 
in  haviI^(  ttanalated  one  word  of  Latin ;  but  tlMi 
oei^t  wordy  a  sulistantive  or  verb^  perhaps  wiU 
^lude  bis  search.  Now  the  gvasamai  may  )>• 
produced)  and  something  oi  the  various  terminar 
tions  of  a  noun  may  he  explained*  {f  vmnanfi 
be  searched  for  in  the  dictionary,  it  cannot  h^ 
foijadj  but  muia  catches  the  eye,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  grammar  i,t  may  be  shown  tlmt 
the  m^aning  of  words  may  be  discovered  by  the 
m:iited  helps  of  tli^  dictionary  and  grammar 
After  soma  days  patient  continuation  of  tliia 
exarcise,  tlie  use  of  tlie  grammar  and  of  its  ua-' 
couth  ooUectiaii  of  words  and  syllables  will  he 
apparent  to  the  piapil ;  he  will  perceive  that  the 
grammar  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  dictionary. 
The  gpammi^ical  formulae  may  then  by  gentle 
degrees  he  committed  to  memory^  and  when 
once  got  by  heart  tliey  should  be  assiduously 
preserved  in  the  recollection.  After  the  prepa* 
ration  which  we  have  recommended,  the  singu« 
lar  numlier  of  a  declension  will  l>e  learnt  in  a 
few. minutes  by  a  child  of  ordinary  capacity ;  and 
after   two  or  three  days    repetition  the  plural 
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number  may  be  added.  The  whole  of  the  first 
declension  should  be  well  fixed  in  the  memory 
before  ths  second  is  attempted.  During  this  pro- 
cess a  few  words  at  every  lesson  may  be  trans- 
lated from  Latin  to  English  ;  and  such  nouns  as 
are  of  the  first  declension  may  be  compared  with- 
musa,  and  may  be  declined  according  to  the  same 
form.  Tedious  as  this  method  may  appear^  if 
wilLin  the  end  be  found  expeditious.  Omitting 
some  of  the  theoretic  or  didactic  part  of  the 
grammar,  which  should  only  be  read^  and  which 
may  be  explained  with  care  and  patience^  the 
whole  of  the  dedensious,  pronouns,  conjuga- 
tions, the  list,  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
interjections,  some  adverbs,  the  concords,  and 
common  rules  of  syntax,  may  be  comprised  with 
sufficient  repetions  in  about  two  or  three  hun-« 
dred  lessons  of  ten  minutes  each ;  that  is  to  say 
ten  minutes  application  of  the  scholar  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  teacher.  A  young  boy  should  never 
be  set  to'  learn  a  lesson  by  heart  when  alone» 
Forty  hours !  Is  this  tedious  ?  If  you  are  afraid 
of  losing  time,  begin  a  few  months  earlier ;  but 
begin  when  you '  wUl^  forty  hours  is  surely  no 
great  waste  of  time:  the  whole,  or  even  half  of 
this  short  time,  is  n6t  spent  in  the  labour  of  get- 
ting jargon  by  liote;  eacli  day  some  slight  ad- 
vance is  made  in  the  kiibwleijge  of  words,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  com,binations»    What 
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we  insist  upon  is^  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  disgust  the  pupils:  steady  perseverance^  with 
uniform  gentleness,  will  induce  habit,  and  no- 
thing should  ever  interrupt  the  regular  return  of  ^ 
the  daily  lesson.  If  absence,  business,  illness,  or 
any  other  cause,  prevent  the  attendance  of  the 
teacher,  a  substitute  must  be  appointed  ;  the 
idea  of  relaxation  on  Sunday,  or  a  holiday, 
should  never  be  permitted.  In  most  public 
seminaries  above  one-third,  in  some  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  year  is  permitted  to  idleness ;  it  is 
the  comparison  between  severe  labour  and  dissi- 
pation that  renders  learning  hateful. 

Johnson  is  made  to  say  by  one  of  his  female 
btigraphers,  *  that  no  child  loves  the  person 
who  teaches  him  Latin ;  yet  the  author  of  thii 
chapter  would  not  take  all  the  Doctor's  fame, 
and  all  the  lady's  wit  and  riches,  in  exchange 
for  the  hourly,  unfeigned,  unremitting  friend- 
ship, which  he  enjoys  with  a  son  who  had  no 
other  master  than  his  father.  So  far  from  being 
laborious  or  troublesome,  he  has  found  it  an 
agreeable  employment  to  instruct  his  children 
in  grammar  and  the  learned  languages.  In  the 
midst  of  a  variety  of  other  occupations,  half  an 
hour  every  morning  for  many  years,  during  the 
time  of  dressing,   has  been  allotted   to  the  in- 

*  Mrs.  PiozzL 
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Struction  of  boys  of  differrnt  ages  io  langp^ges, 
apd  no  other  time  has  been  spent  in  this  employ*^ 
ment  Were  it  asserted  that  these  boys  m^de  4 
r^aiombk  progressy  the  expression  would  convey 
no  distinct  meaning  to  the  reader ;  we  shall 
therefore  mention  an  experiment  trie4  thiii 
morningi  November  8th^  17969  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  one  of  these  pupils.  Without  pre^ 
vions  study  he  translated  twenty  lines  of  the 
story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  from  Ovid,  consult- 
ing the  dietionary  only  twice:  he  was  then 
desired  to  translate  the  passage  which  he  had  read 

into  English  verse ;  and  in  two  or  three  hours  he 
produced  the  fpllqwing  version.  Mueh  pf  the 
time  was  spent  m  copying  the  lines  fairly,  as  tb[is 
Opportunity  was  taken  of  exciting  his  attention 
tP  writing  arid  spellipg,  to  associate  the  habit 
pf  applieation  with  the  pleasure  of  voluntary 
CKertion*  The  curi(m  way,  if  they  think  \\ 
worth  t)ieir  while,  isee  the  various  readings 
and  •corrections  of  the  translation,  which  wer$ 
carefnlly  preserved,  not  as  ^^  Curiosities  of  I4t^T 
TOturt^  but  for  the  sake  of  truth,  an4  with  a 
jdfi3ire  to  show  that  the  pnpil  had  the  patience  to 

correet.*    A  gmm  xmy  hit  off  a  few  tolerable 

lines ;  biH  if  a  child  is  willing  and  able  tq  enti- 
else  and  correct  fvhat  he  writes,  he  sho^s  th^t 

*  4f  pei^x. 
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ht  ^tects  hi^  expressions  from  choice,  and  not 
Irom  ch&dce  or  imitation ;  and  he  gives  to  a 
jildicious'  tutor  the  certain  promise  of  future 
itnprovement. 


**  Ear  in  a  vale  there  lies  a  cave  forlorn, . 
^  Wliicli  Phcebttt  ftever  cnten  eve  or  mora: 
<*  The  iaktf  cloiids  inhale  the  pitchy  grouod, 
**  And  twilight  lingers  all  the  vale  around. 
^  No  watchful  cocks  Aurora's  beams  invite ; 
^*  Kb  dogs,  nor  ^eese,  the  guardians  of  the  night;' 
<<  Vo  flocks  nor  herds  distta^b  the  silent  plains; 
**  Within  the  sacred  walls  mute  quiet  reigns : 
*^  And  murmuring  Lethe  soothing  sleep  invites, 
^<  tn  dreams  agauiy  the  fi3ringy  past  delights. 
**  From  milky  flowera  that  near  ikke  caiFeni  grow, 
*^  Night  scatters  the  collected  sleep  below,'' 


'y  4)he  'boy  who  made  this  transition,  was 
jiiat  ten  years  old .;  be  had  made  bat  three  prcfvi^ 
^Us  attempts  in  Tersification ;  hiir  reading  in 
f^iry  had  been  sonae  of  Gray*s  Fables,  parts  of 
the  Mimtfel,  three  odes  of  Grray,  the  £Iegy  in 
a  Ooantry  Charcb-yavd^  the  Tears  of  Old  May- 
da§r^  and  parts  of  the  second  yblitme  of  Ih. 
JE)ar«vqn*8  fiotamc  <Sarden  :  Dryden^s  translation 
'ef  iAie  fable  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  he  had  oe^^er 
fmen-;  Ate  book  had  al^vays  been  locked  up. 
FbuftdpiK  and  Ond's  Metamorphoses  meve  tbe 
^ole  of  his  .Latin  erudition.  These  circum- 
Irtanees  tare  jmeationed  thus  minutely^  to  afford 
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the  inquisitive  teacher  materials  for  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  progress  made  by  our  method  of 
instruction.  Perhaps  most  boys  of  S— — 's  age, 
in  our  great  public  seminaries,  would  upon  a 
similar  trial  be  found  superior.  Competition  in 
the  art  of  translation  is  not  our  object ;  our  ob- 
ject is  to  show,  that  half  an  hour  a  day,  steadily 
appropriated  to  grammar  and  Latin,  will  be 
sufficient  to  secure  a  boy  of  this  age  froin  any 
danger  of  ignorance  in  classical  learning ;  and 
that  the  ease  and  shortness  of  his  labour  will 
prevent  that  disgust  which  is  too  often  induced 
by  forced  and  incessant  application.  We  may, 
add,  that  some  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  pupils  repeat  their  Latin  lessons  has  been 
found  advantageous;  as  they  were  never  put 
in  bodily  fear  by  the  impatience  of  a  peda- 
gogue, they  had  leisure  and  inclination  to  read 
and  recite  without  awkward  gestures,  and  dis- 
cordant tones.  The  whining  tones  and  convul- 
sive gestures  often  contracted  by  boys  during 
the  agony  of  repeating  their  long  lessons,  are  not 
likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  orators.  Practice,  and  the  strong  motive 
of  emulation,  may  in  a  public  seminary  conquer 
these  bad  habits.  After  the  pupil  has  learned 
to  speak  ill,  he  may  be  taught  to  speak  well ; 
but  the  chances  are  against  him :  and  why 
should  we    have   the  trouble  of  breaking  bad 
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habits?  it  is  mtich  easier  to  prevent  them.  In 
private  education,  as  the  preceptor  has  less 
chance  of  curing  his  pupil  of  the  habit  of 
speaking  ill,  he  should  be  peculiarly  attentive  to 
give  the  child  constant  habits  of  speaking  and 
reading  well.  It  is  astonishing,  that  parents, 
who  are  extremely  intent  upon  the  education  of 
their  children,  should  overlook  some  of  the  es- 
sential means  of  success.  A  young  man  with 
his  head  full  of  Latin  and  law,  will  make  but  a 
poor  figure  at  the  bar,  or  in  parliament,  if  he  can- 
not enunciate  distinctly,  and  if  he  cannot  speak 
good  English  extempore,  or  produce  his  learn* 
ing  and  arguments  with  grace  and  propriety. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  a  boy  should  speak 
well  in  public,  who  cannot  in  common  conver- 
sation utter  three  connected  sentences  without 
a  false  concord  or  a  provincial  idiom:  he  may 
be  taught  with  much  care  and  cost  to  speak 
tripod  sentences ;  *  but  bring  the  young  orator 
to  the  test,  bring  him  to  actual  business,  rouse 
any  of  his  passions,  throw  him  off  his.  guard, 
and  then  listen  to  his  language ;  he  will  forget 
insiantly  his  reading-master  and  all  his  rules  of 
pronunciation  and  rhetoric,  and  he  will  speak 
the  language  to  which  he  has  been  most  ac- 
customed.    No  master  will  then  be  near  him  to 

•  V.  Blair, 
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regulate  die  pitch  upd  tonen  of  hiis  voic^ ;  wf 
caqnot  believe  that  even  Caiu$  Grgc^hus  coql^i 
when  he  w»  warmed  by  pas^ipp,  have  Ii3tepi3d 
to  Uciniw's  pitch..pipef*  Ei^aiople^  aod  eQ9« 
staot  ^tteation  to  their  uxmner  of  ^peakipg  in 
common  conversatioo^  we  apprehend  to  he  th^ 
moat  certain  methods  of  preparing  ypupg  mn 
'  for  public  speakers.  Much  pf  the  tiiQe  that  i$ 
ffpeat  in  teaching  boys  to  walk  upon  sjbilts  might 
be  more  advantageously  employed  in  teachi):^ 
them  to  walk  well  without  them.  It  is  all  very 
vfeU  whilst  the  pupil  is  under  the  protection  of 
hin  preoeptor.  The  actor  on  the  stage  i?  admired 
whilst  he  is  elevated  by  the  cothurnqs;  but 
young  02en  aiHs  not  to  exbibit  their  pratorical  tar 
lento  always  with  the  advant^^s  of  stage  e^ect 
iind  decoratioos.  We  .should  imagiine  that  mucl^ 
^f  the  di&desce  felt  by  yo^ng  .men  ^of  flj^iljr 
iies,  wJben  Ahey  £rsit  jH-ise  to  sf)eak  m  jpMbU(^ 
teay  be  attributed  to  their  imimediate  |)ei> 
ception  of  ihe  difiibBeiMce  between  scholas^  c;;^ 
Jubilions  :and  the  real  business  of  life ;  they  fysji 
iSoft  rthey  have  learned  to  ^peak  t^wo  languaj^e^ 
twhiiih  must  ^lot^  upon  ^any  account  he  jcnixe^ 
together ;  the  Qoe^  the  vulgar  language  of  com^ 
mon  convecsation ;  the  ^otber,  ^the  o^eftned  laii- 
^uage  of  toratorieal  compoaition:  ^e  ^r^t  .they 

*  V.  Plutarch- 
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are  most  inclined  to  use  when  they  mre  agi» 
tated ;  and  they  are  agitated  when  they  rise  to 
speak  before    numbers;    consequently  there  is 
an  iimnediate  struggle  between  custom  and  in- 
stitution.    N0W9  a  yoting  man,  who  in  common 
conversation  in  his  own  family  has  never  been 
accustomed  to  hear  or  to  speak  vulgar  or  un- 
grammatical    language,    cai^not  possibly  appre- 
hend   that    he    shall  suddenly  utter  ridiouloua 
expressions ;  he  knows  tba(^  if  he  speaks  at  all^ 
he   shall  at  Jeast  speak  good  English  ;  and  he  is 
not  afraid  that^    if  he  is  pursued,   iie  shall  ba 
obliged  to  throw  away  his  cumbrous  atilts^     Tb» 
practice  of  speaking  in  public;,  we  are  sensible, 
is  a  great  advantage  ;  but  the  habit  of  sipeaku^ 
accurately  in  private   is  of  stiU  greater  conse^ 
quence :  this  habit  depends  upon  the  early  uid 
perseverii^  care  of  the  parent  and  the  ptieoc|»tor^ 
There  is  no  reason  why  children  shoiM  oot  be 
made  at  the  same  time  good  scholars  and  igood 
speakers;    nor  is  there  any  reason  why  boys, 
whilst  they  learn  to  write  Latin,  should  he  suf- 
fered to  forget  how  to  write  English. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  youi^ 
classical  scholar  if  his  Latin  and  English  litera- 
ture were  mixed ;  the  taste  for  ancient  authors 
and  for  modern  literature  ought  to  be  cultivated 
at  the  same  time;  and  the  beauties  of  composi- 
tion, characteristic  of  different  languages,  should 
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be  familiarised  to  the  student.  Classical  know- 
ledge and  taste  affi>rd  such  continual  and  innocent 
sources  of  amusement^  that  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  any  of  our  pupils  should  not 
enjoy  them  in  their  fullest  extent;  but  we  do 
not  include  a  talent  for  Latin  composition 
amongst  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  a 
gentleman.  There  are  situations  in  life  where 
fitcility  and  elegance  in  writing  Latin  may  be 
useful,  but  such  situations  are  not  common : 
when  a  young  man  is  intended  for  them,  he 
may  be  trained  with  more  particular  assiduity  to 
this  art :  perhaps  for  this  purpose  the  true  Bus- 
byean  method  is  the  best.  The  great  Latin 
and  Greek  scholars  of  the  age  have  no  reason  to 
be  displeased  by  the  assertion^  that  classical 
proficiency  equal  to  their  own  is  not  2l  necessary 
accomplishment  in  a  gentleman ;  if  their  learn- 
ing become  more  rare,  it  may  thence  become 
more  valuable.  We  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  Latinists  as  well  as  special 
pleaders. 

We  have  not  laid  down  any  course  of  clas- 
sical study ;  those  who  consider  the  order  in 
which  certain  authors  are  read  as  of  material 
consequence  in  the  education  of  scholars,  may 
consult  Milton,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  ^*  Milne*s  Well- 
"  bred  Scholar,"  &c.  where  they  will  find  precise 
directions. 
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We  have  lately  seen  a  collection  of  exercises 
for  boys^*  which  in  some  measure  supplies  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Garretson's  curious  performance; 
we  wish  most  earnestly  that  dictionaries  were 
improved.  The  authbr  of  ^^  Stemmata  Latini- 
'^tatis**  h^s  conferred  an  essential  service  on 
the  public;  but  still  there  is  wanting  a  dic- 
tionary for  schools,  in  which  elegant  and  proper 
£nglish  might  be  substituted  for  the  bai^barous 
translations  now  in  use.  Such  a  dictionary 
could  not  be  compiled,  we  should  thiiik,  without 
an  attention  to  the  course  of  books  that  are  most 
commonly  Used  in  schools.  The  first  meanings 
given  in  the  dictionary  should  suit  the  first 
authors  that  a  boy  reads  t  this  may  probably  be 
a  remote  or  metaphoric  meaning :  then  the  radi- 
cal word  should  be  mentioned,  and  it  v^rould  not 
cost  a  master  any  grefat  trouble  to  trace  the  gea- 
nealc^y  of  words  to  this  parent  i^tock. 

Cordery  is  a  collection  of  such  mean  sen- 
tences, and  uninstructive  dialogue,  as  to  be  to- 
tally unfit .  for  boys,  Commenius^s  "  Visible 
^*  World  displayed"  is  far  superior,  and  might, 
with  proper  alterations  and  better  prints,  be- 
come a  valuable  English  school-book.  Both 
these  books  were  intended  for  countries  where 
the  Latin  language  was  ^x>mmonly  spoken,  and 
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consequently  they  are  filled  with  the  terms  ne- 
cessary for  domestic  life  and  conversation:  f^r 
this  very  reason  they  are  not  good  introduc- 
tions to  the  classics.  Selections  froni  Bailey's 
Phsedrus  will  be  proper  for  young  beginner?, 
upon  account  of  the  glossary.  We  prefer  this 
mode  of  assisting  them  with  glossaries  to  the 
use  of  translations,  because  they  do  not  induce 
indolent  habits ;  and  yet  they  prevent  the  pupil 
from  having  unnecessary  labour.  Translations 
always  give  the  pupil  mdre  trouble  in  the  end, 
than  they  save  in  the  beginning.  The  glossary 
to  Bailey's  jPhaedrus,  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, wants  much  to  be  modernized,,  and  the 
language  requires  to  be  improved.  Mr.  Valpy's 
'^  Select  Sentences "  would  be  much  more  use- 
ful if  they  had  a  glossary  anne:(ed.  As  .they  are, 
they  will,  however,  be.  useful  after  Phsedrus. 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  all  its  monstrous 
faults,  appears  to  be  the  best  introduction  to 
the  Latin  classics,  and  to  heathen  mythology. 
Norris's  Ovid  may  be  safely  put  into  the  hands 
of  children,  as  it  is  a  selection  of  the  least  ex-  , 
ceptionable  fables.  To  accustom  boys  to  read 
poetry  and  prose  nearly  at  the  same  period  is 
advantageous.  Cornelius  Nepos,  a  crabbed 
Jbpok,  but  useful  from  its  brevity,  and  from  its 
being  a  proper  introduction  to  Grecian  and 
Roman  history,  may  be  read  nearly  at  the  same 


time  with  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses^  After  Ovid^ 
the  pupil  may  begin  Virgil,  postponing  some  of 
the  Eclogaes^  and  all  the  Georgics. 

We  recommend  that  sdm^  English  books 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  bojrs  whilst  they 
are  going  through  Fhsedrus^  Ovid^  and  Come« 
lias  N^9os^  which  may  suit  with  the  ideas  they 
acquire  firom  these  Latin  authors.  Plutarch's 
Lives,  for  instance^  will  be  useful  and  interest^ 
ing.  When  we  mention  Plutarch's  Lives,  wa 
cannot  help  rec6llecting  how  many  great  J>eopld 
Iiave  aeknowledged  the  efiect  of  this  bode  in 
their  early  education.  Charles  the  Twelfth^ 
Rousseauj  Madame  Roland>  Gibbon  5  we  imme« 
diately  ifemember,  and  we  are  sure  we  have 
noticed  many  others.  An  abridgment  of  Plu-^ 
tarch^  by  Mrs.  Helmei  whieh  we  have  looked 
Uito,  appears  (the  preface  excepted)  to  be  well 
written :  and  we  see  another  abridgment  of 
Plutarch  advertisedi  whilth  we  hope  may  prove 
serviceable.  Good  prints  to  a  Phitarch  for  chil- 
dren would  be  very  desirable. 

As  an  English  introduction  to  mjrthology,  we 
tecommend  the  first  volume  of  Lord  Chester- 
field*8  Letters,  as  a  most  elegant  view  of  hca* 
tfien  mythology.  But  if  there  be  any  dan|[«f 
that  the  first  volume  should  introduce  the  re* 
mainder  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  work  to  the  in- 
etxperienc^d  reader^  we  shoiild  cartainly  forbear^ 

D8 
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the  experiment:  it  would  be  far  better  for  a 
young  man  never  to  be  acquainted  with  a  single 
heathen  deity,  than  to  purchase  Lord  Chester-' 
field's  classical  knowledge  at  the  hazard  of  con- 
tamination frdm  his  detestable  system  of  morals. 
Without  his  lordship's  assistance^  Mrs.  Mon- 
signy's  Mythology  can  properly  initiate  the 
young  pupil  of  either  sex  into  the  mysteries  of 
ancient  fable.  The  notes  to  Potter's  iCschylus 
are  also  well  -suited  to  our  purpose.  In  Dr. 
Darwin's  **  Botanic  Garden "  there  are  some 
beautiful  poetic  allusions  to  ancient  gems  and 
ancient  fables^  which  must  fix  themselves  in 
the  memory  or  the  imagination  of  the  pupil. 
The  sooner  they  are  read  the  better ;  we  have 
felt  the  advantage  of  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old.  The 
ear  should  be  formed  to  English  as  well  as  to 
Latin  poetry. 

Classical  poetry,  without  the  knowledge  of 
mythology,  is  unintelligible :  if  children  study 
the  one,  they  must  learn  the  other.  Divested 
df  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  considered  with- 
out classical  prepossession,  mythology  presents 
a  system  of  crimes  and  absurdities,  which  no 
all^orical,  metaphysical,  or  literal  interpreters 
of  modem  times,  can  perfectly  reconcile  to 
common  sense,  or  common  morality ;  but  our 
poets  have  naturalized  ancient  fables,  so  that 
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mythology  is  become  essential  even  to  modem 
literature*  The  associations  of  taste^  though 
arbitrary^  are  not  easily  changed  in  a  nation 
whose  literature  has  attained  to  a  certain  pitch 
of  refinement^  and  whose  critical  judgments 
must  consequently  have  been  for  some  genera* 
tions  traditional.  There  are  subjects  of  popular 
allusion  which  poets  and  orators  regard  aa  com- 
mon property  ;  to  dispossess  them  of  these  seems 
impracticable^  after  time  has  sanctioned  the 
prescriptive  right.  But  new  knowledge^  and 
the  cultivation  of  new  sciences,  present  objects 
of  poetic  allusion  which^  skilfully  managed  by 
men  of  inventive  genius^  will  oppose  to  the  habi* 
tual  reverence  for  antiquity  the  charms  of  novelty 
united  to  the  voice  of  philosophy.* 

In  education  we  must,  however^  consider 
the  actual  state  of  manners  in  that  world  in 
which  our  pupils  are  to  live,  as  well  as  our 
wishes,  or  our  hopes  of  its  gradual  improve-^ 
ment.'f'  With  a  little  care  preceptors  may  ma- 
nage so  as  to  teach  mythology  without  in  the 
l^ast  injuring  their  pupils.     Children  may  be 

•  V.  Darwin's  poetry. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  9een  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Aikin  to  his  son  on  the  morality  and  poetic  merit  of  the 
&ble  of  Circe,  which  convinces  us  that  the  observations  that 
we  have  hazarded  i(re  not  premature. 
4 
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familiarise  to  the  strange  manners  and  strange 
liersonagea  of  ancient  fable^  and  may  consider 
them  as  a  set  of  beings  who  are  not  to  be  judged 
liy  any  mies  of  morality^  and  who  have  nothing 
ib  common  with  ourselves.  The  caricatura  of 
some  of  the  passions^  perhaps^  will  not  shock 
ehildren  who  are  not  used  to  their  natural  ap** 
pearance  \  they  will  pass  over  the  stories  of  love 
And  jealousy^  mi^rely  because  they  do  not  un** 
derstand  them,  We  should  rather  leave  them 
eofftpletely  unintelligible,  than  attempt,  like 
Jjfn  Riley,  in  his  Mythological  Pocket  Dic- 
tionary for  Youth,  to  elucidate  the  whole  at  once, 
by  assuring  children  that  Satan  was  Adam,  that 
Atlas  is  Moses,  and  his  brother  Hesperus, 
Aaron ;  that  Vertumnus  and  Pomona  were  Boaz 
and  Kuth ;  that  Mars  corresponds  with  Joshua ; 
that  Apollo  accords  vf'itli  Ji^^f\A,  sinc§  they  both 
played  upon  the  harp ;  that  Mercury  can  be  no 
other  than  our  archangel  Michael,  since  they 
both  have  wings  on  their  arms  and  feet;  that 
in  short,  to  complete  the  concordance,  Momus 
is  a  striking  likeness  of  Satan^  The  ancients, 
Mr.  Ril^y  allows,  have  so  iQuch  disfigured 
these  personages,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  many 
of  the  portraits  again  at  first  sight;  however^ 
he  is  persuaded  that  ^^  the  young  student  will 
^*  find  a  peculiar  gratification  in  tracing  the  |ike» 
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^'  nes^ ;''  and '  he  has  kindly  furnished  42s  with  a 
eatalc^e  to  explain  the  exhibition^  and  to 
guide  1)8  through  his  new  pantheon. 

As  books  of  reference^  the  convenient  size 
^nd  compressed  information  of  pocket  mytholo^ 
gical  dictionaries  will  recommend  theui  to 
general  use ;  but  we  object  to  the  miserable 
|)riQts  with  which  they  are  sometimes  disgraced. 
The  first  impression  made  upon  the  imaginati(Hi 
of  children  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
their  future  taste.  The  beautiful  engravings*  in 
Spencers  Polymetis  will  introduce  the  heathen 
deities  in  their  most  graceful  and  picturesque 
forms  to  the  fancy.  The  language  of  Spence^ 
though  classical,  is  not  entirely  free  from  pe« 
&ntic  affectation^  and  his  dialc^ues  are  peri 
baps  too  stiff  and  long-winded  for  our  young 
pupils.  But  a  piareiit  or  preceptor  can  eftsily^ 
select  the  useful  explanations;  and^  in  turning 
over  the  prints  they  can  easily  associate  some 
general  notion  of  the  history  and. attributes  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  with  their  forms;  the 
little  eager  spectators  will,  as  they  crowd  round 
the  book,  acquire  imperceptibly  all  the  neces- 
sary  knowledge  of  mythology,  imbibe  the  first 

*  We  speak  of  these  engravings  m'^eautffidf  for  the  times 
in  which  they  were  done ;  modem  artists  have  arrived  at 
higher  perfection. 
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plef^sing  idea^i  of  taste^  apd  $tor€  their  imagina* 
tipn  with  classic  imagery.  The  same  precau- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  educate  the  eye,  are 
also  necessary  to  form  the  ear  and  understanding 
of  taste.  The  first  mythological  description^ 
whicfi  oqr  pupils  rea(i|,  should  be  the  best  in 
their  ki^d,  Compare  the  following  account 
of  !|^urope  in  a  pocket  dictionary,  with  her 
figure  in  a  poetical  gem,  "  IS^uropa,  the  daugh- 
'^  ter.  of  Agenpr,  king  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
^^  sister  of  Cadmus*  This  prinqess  was  so  beau- 
"  tifiil,  that  they  say,  one  of  the  companions 
*^  of  Juno  had  robbed  her  of  a  pot  of  paint  to 
^^  bestow  on  this  lady,  which  rendere4  her  so 
*^  handsome.  She  was  beloved  of  Jupiter,  who 
*^  assumed  the  shape  of  a  bull  to  run  away  with 
^^  her ;  swam  over  the  sea  with  her  on  his  back, 
<f  and  carried  her  into  that  part  of  the  world 
*^  now  called  Europe  from  her,  i;i?iipie,?  Sof^c 
the  dictionary ;  now  &f  the  poet. 


f^  Now  lows  a  milk-white  bull  on  Afric's  sfrand, 
^^  And  crops  with  dancing  head  the  daisy'd  land ; 
'f  Witl^  ro^y  wreaths  Europa's  hand  adorns 
His  fringed  forehead  and  his  pearly  horns : 
Light  on  his  back  the  sportive  damsel  bounds, 
^^  And  pleased  be  moves  along  the  flowery  grounds ; 
V  Sears  with  slow  stiep  bis  beauteous  prize  aloof, 
'^  Dips' in  the  lucid  flood  his  ivory  hoof; 
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**  Then  wets  his  velvet  knees,  and  wading  laves 

^^  His  silky  sides,  amidst  the  dimpling  waves. 

*^  While  her  fond  train  with  beckoning  hands  deplorv, 

*^  Strain  their  blue  ejes,  and  shriek  along  the  shore ; 

**  Beneath  her  robe  she  draws  her  snowy,  feet, 

**  And,  half  reclining  on  her  ermine  seat, 

**  Round  his  raisM>neck  her  radiant  arms  she  throws, 

**  And  rests  her  fair  cheek  on  his  curled  brows : 

"  Her  yel}ow  tresses  wave  on  wanton  gales, 

^'  And  high  in  air  her  azure  mantle  sails."  * 


*  Darwio.    V.  Botanic  Garden, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


On  Geography  and  Chronology. 

XHE  usual  manner  of  teaching  Geography 
and  Chronology  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
in  public  seminaries^  where  a  number  of  boys 
are  to  learn  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time ; 
but  what  is  learned  in  this  manner  is  not 
permanent:  something  besides  merely  commit- 
ting names  and  dates  to  the  memory  is  re- 
quisite to  make  an  useful  impression  upon  the 
Hiemory.  For  the  truth  of  this  observation 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  reader.  Let  him 
recollect  whether  the  Geography  and  Chro- 
nology which  he  learned,  whilst  a  boy,  are 
what  he  now  remembers  ?  Whether  he  has  not 
obtained  his  present  knowledge  from  other 
sources  than  the  tasks  of  early  years  ?  When 
business,  or  conversation,  calls  upon  us  to 
furnish  facts  accurate  as  to  place  and  time,  we 
retrace  our  former  heterogeneous  acquirements, 
and  select  those  circumstances  which  are  con- 
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nected  with  our  present  pursuit;  and  thus  we 
fornriy  as  it  were^  a  nucleus  round  which  other 
facts  insensibly  arrange  themselves.  Perhaps 
no  two  men  in  the  world,  who  are  well  versed 
in  these  studies^  connect  their  knowledge  in  the 
ftanie  manner.  Relation  to  some  particular  coun- 
try, some  favourite  history,  some  distinguished 
person,  forms  the  connexion  which  guides  out 
recollection,  and  which  arranges  our  increasing 
nomenclature.  By  attending  to  what  passes  in 
our  own  minds,  we  may  learn  an  effectual  method 
pf  teaching  without  pain,  and  without  any  extra- 
ordinary  burthen  to  the  memory,  all  that  is 
useful  of  these  sciences.  The  details  of  history 
should  be  marked  by  a  few  chronological  eras, 
and  by  a  few  general  ideas  of  geography.  When 
Aese  have  been  once  completely  associated  in 
the  mind,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  being  ever 
disunited :  the  sight  of  any  country  will  recall 
its  history;  and  even  from  representations  in 
a  map^  or  on  the  globe,  when  the  mind  is  wa- 
kened by  any  recent  event,  a  long  train  of  con- 
comitant ideas  will  recur. 

The  use  of  technical  helps  to  the  memory 
has  been  condemned  by  many,  and  certainly, 
when  th^y  are  employed  as  artificers  to  supply 
the  place  of  real  knowledge,  they,  are  contemp- 
tible ;    but  when   they  are   used   as  indices  to 
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facts  that  have  been  really  collected  m  the 
xnind ;  when  they  serve  to  arrange  the  materials 
of  knowledge  in  appropriate  classes^  and  to 
give  a  sure  and  rapid  clue  to  recollection^  they 
are  of  real  advantage  to  the  understanding. 
Indeed^  they  are  now  so  common^  that  pretenders 
cannot  build  the  slightest  reputation  upon  their 
foundation. 

Ample  materials  are  furnished  in  Gray*s  Me» 
moria  Technica^  from  which  a  short  and  useful 
selection  may  be  made,  according  to  the  purposes 
which  are  in  view.  For  children,  the  little  ballad 
of  the  Chapter  of  Kings  will  not  be  found 
beneath  the  notice  of  mothers  who  attend  to 
education.  If  the  technical  terminations  of 
(rray  are  inserted,  they  will  never  be  forgotten^ 
or  may  be  easily  recalled.*  We  scarcely  ever 
forget  a  ballad  if  the  tune  be  popular^ 


*  Instead  of 


Read 


William  the  Conqueror  long  did  reign. 
And  William  his  son  by  an  arrow  was  slain, 


William  the  Consau  }ong  did  reign. 
And  Ruf^ot  his  son  by  an  arrow  was  slain. 


And  so  on,  from  Gray'(|  Memoria  Technical  to  the  end  o£ 
the  chapter. 
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For  pupils  at  a  more  advanced  age  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  employ  technical  helps 
of  a  more  scientific  construction*  Priestley's 
Chart  of  Biography  may^  from  time  to  time, 
be  hung  in  their  view.  Smaller  charts^  upon 
.thjs  same  plan^  might  be  provided  with  a  few 
names  as  land-marks ;  these  may  be  filled  up  by 
the  pupil  with  such  names  as  he  selects  from  his- 
tory ;  they  may  be  bound  in  octavo,  like 
maps^  by  the  middle^,  so  as  to  unfold  both 
ways.  Prints^  maps,  and  medals,  when  they 
are  part  of  the  constant  furniture  of  a  room, 
are  seldom  attended  to  by  young  people;  but 
when  circumstances  excite  an  interest  upon  a 
particular  subject,  then  is  the  moment  to  pro- 
duce the  symbols  which  record  and  communicate 
kiiowledge. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe,  in  her  judicious  and  pictu-* 
resque  Tour  through  Germany,  tells  us,  that 
in  passing  through  the  apartments  of  a  palace 
which  the  Archduchess  Maria  Christina,  the 
sister  of  the  late  unfortunate  Queen  of  France, 
bad  left  a  few  hours  before,  she  saw  spread 
upon  a  table  a  map  of  all  the  countries  then 
included  in  the  seat  of  war.  The  positions 
of  the  several  corps  of  the  allied  armies  were 
marked  upon  this  chart  with  small  pieces  of  va« 
noxki  coloured  waXf    Can  it  be  doubted,  that 
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the  strong  interest  which  this  Princess  must  have 
taken  in  the  subject  wopl4  for  ever  impress  upon 
her  memory  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
world  ? 

How  many  people  are  there  who  have  become 
geographers  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war?  Even  the  common  newspapers  dissemi- 
nate this  species  of  knowledge^  ,and  those  who 
scarcely  knew  the  situation  of  Brest  harbour 
a  few  years  ago^  have  consulted  the  map  with 
that  eagerness  which  approaching  danger  excites  ; 
they  consequently  will  tepaciously  remember 
all  the  geographical  knowledge  they  have  thus 
acquired.  The  art  of  creating  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  geography  depends  upon  the  dexterity 
with  which  pa$;sing  circumstances  are  seized  by 
a  preceptor  in  conversation.  What  ai:e  maps  or 
medals,  statues  or  pictures^  but  technical  helps 
to  memory  ?  If  a  mother  possess  good  prints, 
or  casts  of  ancient  gems^  let  them  be  shown  to 
any  persons  of  taste  and  knowledge  who  visit 
her ;  their  attention  leads  that  of  our  pupils ; 
imitation  and  sympathy  are  the  parents  of  taste, 
and  ta^te  reads  in  the  monuments  of  art  whatever 
history  has  recorded. 

In  the  Adele  and  Th6odpre  of  Madame  de 
Silleri  a  number  of  adventitious  helps  are  de- 
scribed  for   teaching    history   and   chronology. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  useful  i 
and  although  such  an  apparatus  cannot  be  pro- 
cured by  private  families,  fortunately  the  prini- 
shops  of  every  provincial  town^  and  of  the 
capital  in  particular^  furnish  even  to  the  pas* 
senger  a  continual  succession  ci  instruction. 
Might  not  prints^  assorted  for  the  purposes 
which  we  have  mentioned^  be  lent  at  circulating 
libraries. 

To  assist  our  pupils  in  geography,  we  prefer 
a  globe  to  common  maps.  Might  not  a  cheap^ 
portable,  and  convenient  globe^  be  made  of 
oiled  silkj  to  be  ini^ted  by  a  common  pair  of 
i)ellows  ?  Mathematical  exactness  is  not  requisite 
for  our  purpose;  and  though  we  could  not 
-pretend  to  the  precision  of  our  best  globes,  yet 
a  balloon  of  this  sort  would  compensate  by 
its  size  and  convenience  for  its  inaccuracy.  It 
might  be  hung  by  a  line  from  its  north  pole  to  a 
hook  screwed  into  the  architrave  of  a  door  or 
window ;  and  another  string  from  its  soutli  pole 
might  be  fastened  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  floor, 
to  give  the  requisite  elevation  to  the  axis  of  the 
globe.  An  idea  of  the  difierent  projections  of 
the  sphere  may  be  easily  acquired  from  this 
globe  in  its  flaccid  state,  and  any  part  of  it  might 
be  consulted  as  a  map  if  it  were  laid  upon  a 
convex  board  of  a  convenient  size.  Impressions 
ftom  tlie  plates  which  are  used  'for  common 
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/globes,  lUight  bis  taken  to  try  this  idea  without 
Hiiy  great  trouble  or  expense;  but  we  wish  to 
employ  a  much  larger  scale,  and  to  have  them 
five  or  six  feet  diameter.  The  inside  of  a  globe 
of  this  3ort  might  be  easily  illuminated,  and  this 
would  add  much  to  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  its 
appearance. 

In  the  country,  with  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
mon carpenter  and  plasterer,  a  large  globe  of 
lath  and  plaster  may  be  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  of  a  numerous  family  of 
children.  Upon  this  they  should  leisurely  deli- 
neate from  time  to  time,  by  their  given  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  such  places  as  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  in  reading  or  conversation.  The 
capital  city,  for  instance,  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  the  rivers,  and  the  neighbouring, 
towns ;  till  at  last  the  outline  might  be  added  : 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  lines,  &c.  may 
be  first  deHneated  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  from 
which  they  may  be  accurately  transferred  to 
their  proper  places  on  the  globe  by  the  interven- 
tion of  black-leaded  papier,  or  by  pricking  the 
lines  through  the  paper,  and  pouncing  powdered 
blue  through  the  holes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

We  enter  into  this  detail,  because  we  are 
convinced,  that  every  addition  to  the  active> 
manual    employment   of  children    is  of  conse-- 
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quence,  hot  only  to  their  improteihentj  but  to 
thciir  bappiness. 

Aaother    inveatioa    has    occurred  to   us  §ot 
teaching  geography  and  history  together.     Prieati^ 
ley's  Chart  ji^f  History^  though  constructed  with 
great  ingenuity/  does  not  invite  the  attention  of 
young  people  :  there  is  an  intricacy  in  the  detail 
which  i^  pot  obvious  at  first.*     To  remedy  what 
appears  to  us  a  difficulty^  we  propose  that  eight- 
aind-twenty^    or  perhaps   thirty  octavo  maps  of 
the    .giohe    should    be    engraved ;    upon    these 
idiould   be  traced^    m  succession,    the  difiereot 
sittUitions  pf  th6  different  countries  of  the  worlds 
as  to  potver  and  extent^  during  each  respective 
century;    difiereot    colours    might    denote    the 
principal  divisions  of  the  world  in  each  of  these 
mapsi    Xht  aame  c»>lour  always   denoting    thb 
^m^  country!  with  the  addition  of  one  strong 
colour;    redi    for  instanc^^   to   distinguish  that 
country  which  bad  at  each  period  the  principal 
ddminion.     On.  the  upper  and  low^  mai^in  in 
these  .maps^    tiie   names  of   illustrious  persons 
m^ht  Ipie  dngiiaven  in  the  manner  of  the  bio- 


^  Since  this  book  was  first  printed,  Le  Sage  has  published 
a  good  set  of  charts,  and  Mr.  Bell  has  translated  from  the 
6^erman  df  F.  S^  an  excetlsnt  chart  of  history,  far  superior 
to  Priestley's.  K  is  called  "  The  Stream  of  Time ;  '*  print- 
ed for  Vernor,  Hood,  aikd  Sbarpe. 
VOL.   II.  £ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


On  Arithmetich. 

jL  HE  man  who  is  ignorant  that  two  and  two 
make  four  is  stigmatised  with  the  character  of 
hopeless  stupidity ;  except,  as  Swift  has  remark- 
ed^ in  the  arithmetick  of  the  customs^  where  two 
and  two  do  not  always  make  the  same  sum. 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  understanding  of  a 
child  by  this  test ;  for  many  children  of  quick 
abilities  do  not  immediately  assent  to  this  propd- 
sition  when  it  is  first  laid  before  them..  *'  Two 
"  and  two  make  four,"  says  the  tutor.  "  Well , 
^^  child,  why  do  you  stare  so  ? " 

The  child  stares  because  the  word  make  is  in 
this  sentence  used  in  a  sense  which  is  quite  new 
to  him ;  he  knows  what  it  is  to  mak^  a  bow^ 
and  to  make  a  noise,  but  how  this  active  verb 
is  applicable  in  the  present  case,  where  there 
is  no  agent  to  perform  the  action,  he  cannot 
clearly  comprehend.  **  Two  and  two  are 
"  four,"  is  more  intelligible ;  but  even  this  as- 
sertion the  child,  for  want  of  a  distinct  notion  of 
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the  sense  in  which  the  word  arc  is  used^  d^ 
not  ynderstaqdi  '^  Two  w^  two  are  c^alki 
^^  fo^r/'  is  perhaps  thip  most  accurate  phnise  9, 
Ifitor  o^Q  use  I  but  even  these  wor4a  will  conw 
y^yx^  meaning  until  they  have  been  associated 
wUh  the  pupil's  perceptions.  When  he  ha^ 
oncQ  perceived  the  copihination  of  the  numben^ 
wit^  real  oty^q^  it  wall,  th^a  be  easy  to  teach 
him  that-  the  WQrd^iy  <ire  wlkd^  are^  and  makCi 
in  the   for^gping  pKO{x>sitioin^   are  synonymous 

ternos. 

We  have  chosen  the  first  simple  instance  w^ 
could  recollect,  to  show  how  difficult  the  words 
we  generally  use  in  teaching  arithmetick  must 
be  to  our  young  pupils.  Jt  would  he  an  unprcK 
fitable  task  ta  enumerate  all  the  puzdiqg^  techr 
nic^fl  teroDs  which,  in  their  earliest  lessons, 
children  are  obKged  to  liear^  without  being  ab^ 
to  understand. 

It  is  npt  from  w^nt  of  capacity  that  so  many 
chiidren  are  deficient  in  arithmetical  skill/ and 
it  is  absurd  to  say  ^^such  a  child  has  no  geniuf 
^^  for   arithmetick:      sueh    a  child  cannot  bi^ 

made  to  comprehend  any  thing  about  nuv^r 

b^i^4'*  These  assertions  prove  nothing,  .l)gt 
that  the  persons  who  make  tliem  are  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  teachings  A  child's  seeming  sti^r 
pi4|ity  .wt  learning  arithmetic  may^  pfrhap^^ 
\^  %  pmof  9f  r  i«^elligen>ce  £ind  gopd  senijif^    |t  \f 
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rtsy  to  make  a  boy  who  does  not  reason,  repeat 
by  rote  any  technieal  rtiles  which  a  common 
writing-master,  with  magisterial  solemnity,  may 
hty'ddwii  fot  him ;  but  a  child  who  reasons  will 
tioi  be  thus  easily  managed ;  he  stops,  frowns,, 
hesitates,  questions  his  master,  is  wretched  and 
refractdry, -until  he  can  discover  why  he  is  to 
|]irt>ceed  in  such  and  such  a  manner :  he  is  not 
cbtiteht  with  seeing  his  precefitor  make  figures 
atid  lines  upon  a  slate,  and  perform  wondrous 
operations  with  the  self-complacent  dexterity 
of  a  conjurer.  V  A  sensible  boy  is  not  satisfied 
with  merely  seeing  the  total  of  a  given  sum,  or 
the  answer  to  a  given  question,  come  out  right; 
he '  insists  upon  knowing  why  it  is  right.  He 
is  not  content  to  be  led  to  the  treasures  of 
scfietice  blindfold ;  he  would  tear  the  bandage 
from  his  eyes,  that  he  might  know  the  way  to 
them  again. 

That  many  children,  who  have  been  thought 
to  be  slow  in  learning  arithmetick,  have,  after 
their  escape  from  the  hands  of  pedagogueis,  be- 
come remarkable  for  their  quickness,  is  a  fact 
sufficiently  proved  by  experience.  We  shall 
mention  only  one  instance,  which  we  happened 
to  meet  with  whilst  we  were  writing  this  chap- 
ter. John  Ludwig,  a  Saxon  peasant,  was  dis- 
missed from  school  when  he  was  a  child,  after 
^ur  yters'  ineffectual  struggle  to  learn  thq  com-^ 
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moQ  rules  of  arithmetick.  He  had  been^  during 
this  time,  beaten  and  scolded  in  vain.  He 
spent  several  subsdquent  years  in  common  coun* 
tiy  labour,  but  at  length  some  accidental  cir* 
cumstances  excited  his  ambition,  and  he  became 
expert  in  all  the  common  rules,  and  mastered 
the  rule  of  three  and  fractions,  by  the  help  of 
an  old  school-book,  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
He  afterwards  taught  himself  geometry,  and 
raised  himself,  bv  the  force  of  his  abihties  and 
persevisrance,  from  obscurity  to  fame.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  book  which  helped  Mr.  Ludwig  to 
conquer  his  difficulties. 

Introductions  to  Arithmetick  are  often  calcu- 
lated rather  for  adepts  in  science,  than  for  the 
ignorant.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered 
any  shorter  method  than  what  is  common  of 
teaching  these  sciences  ;  but  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  which  are  laid  down  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  we  have  endeavoured  to  teach 
their  rudiments  without  disgusting  our  pupils, 
and  without  habituating  them  to  be  contented 
with  operations  which  are  merely  technical. 

In  arithmetick,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
education,  the  principal  object  should  be  to 
preserve  the  understanding  from  implicit  belief; 
to  invigorate  its  powers ;  to  associate  pleasure 
with  literature,  and  to  induce  the  laudable  ambi- 
tion of  progressive  improvement. 
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As  soon  as  a  child  can  I'ead,  he  should  be  ac- 
customed to  county  and  to  have  the  names  of 
numbers  early  connected  in  his  mitid  with  the 
combinations  which  they  represent.  For  thi* 
purpose  he  should  be  taught  to  add  firi^t  by 
things,  arid  afterwards  by  signs  or  figures.  He 
ihould  be  taught  to  form  combinations  of  things 
by  adding  them  together  one  after  another.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  acquires  the  names  that 
have  been  given  to  these  combinations,  he 
should  be  taught  the  figures  or  symbols  that  re* 
present  them.  For  example,  when  it  i»  familiar 
to  the  child  that  one  almond  and  one  almond 
are  called  two  almonds ;  that  one  almond  and 
two  almonds  are  called  three  almonds;  and  so 
on  ;  he  should  be  taught  to  distinguish  the  figures 
that  represetyt  these  assemblages ;  that  3  means 
1  and  2,  &c.  Each  operation  of  aritbmetick 
should  proceeed  in  this  manner  from  individuals 
to  the  abstract  notation  of  signs. 

One  of  the  earliest  operations  of  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  abstraction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power 
of  classing  a  number  of  individuals  under  one 
h^me.  Young  children  call  strangers  either 
irien  or  women  ;  even  the  most  ignorant  savages  * 
hkve  a  propensity  to  generalise. 

*  V.  a  strange  instance  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  "  On  the 
«  Human  Mind,"  p»  152- 
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We  may  err  either  by  accustoioing  our  pupilt 
too  much  to  the  consideration   of  tangible  sub- 
stances when  we  te&ch  them  arithmetic^,  or  by 
turning  their  attention  too  much  to  signs.    The 
art  of  forming  a  sound  and  active  understanding 
consists  in  the  due  mixture  of  facts  and  reflec*" 
tioQ.     Or.  Reid  has  in  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Intel- 
*^  lectual  Powers   of  Man^"    page  297,  pointed 
out,  tvith  great  ingenuity,  the  admirable  oeconomy 
of  nature   in  limiting  the  powers   of  reasoning 
daring  tb^  first  yea,rs  of  infancy.     This  is  the 
season  for  cultivating  the  senses ;  and  whoever, 
at  this  early  age,  endeavours  to  force  the  tender 
shoots  of  reason  will  repent  his  rashness. 

In  the  chapter  "  On  Toys"  we  have  recom* 
mended  the  use  of  plain,  regular  solids,  cubes,' 
globes,  &c.  made  of  wood,  as  playthings  for 
children,  instead  of  uncouth  figures  of  men, 
women,  and  animal?.  For  teaching  arithmettck, 
half-inch  cubes,  which  can  be  easily  grasped  by 
infant  fingers,  may  be  employed  with  great 
advantage;  they  can  be  readily  arranged  in 
various  con>binations ;  the  eye  can  easily  take 
in  a  sufficient  number  of.  them  at  once,  and  the 
mind  i^  insensibly  led  to  consider  the  assemblages 
in  which  they  may  be  grouped,  not  only  as  they 
relate  to  number,  but  as  they  relate  to  quantity 
or  shape ;  besides,  the  terms  which  are  borrowed 
from  some  of  these  shapes,  as   squares,    cubes. 
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&c.  will  become  familiar.  As  these  children 
advance  in  arithmetick,  to  square  or  cube  a 
number  will  be  more  intelli^ble  to  them  than 
to  a  person  who  has  been  taught  these  words 
merely  as  the  formula  of  certain  rules.  In 
arithmetick  the  first  lessons  should  be  short 
and  simple ;  two  cubes  placed  above  each  other, 
will  soQU  be  called  two ;  if  placed  in  any  other 
situations  near  each  other,  they  will  still  be 
called  two ;  but  it  is  advantageous  to  accustom 
our  little  pupils  to  place  the  cubes  with  which 
they  are  taught  in  succession,  either  by  placing 
them  upon  one  another,  or  lying  in  columns 
upon  a  table,  beginning  to  count  from  the  cube 
next  to  them,  as  we  cast  up  in  addition.  Por 
this  purpose  a  board  about  six  inches  long,  and 
five  broad,  divided  into  columns  perpendicularly 
by  slips  of  wood  three-eights  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  will  be  found 
useful ;  and  if  a  few  cubes  of  colours  diffey^ent 
from  those  already  mentioned^  with  numbers  on 
their  six  sides,  are  procured,  they  may  be  of  great 
service.  Our  cubes  should  be  placed,  from  time  to 
time,  in  a  different  order,  or  promiscuously ;  but 
when  any  arithmetical  operations  are  to  be  per- 
formed with  them,  it  is  best  to  preserve  the  esta-. 
blished  arrangement. 

One  cube  and  one  other  are  called  two. 

Two  what? 
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Two  cubes. 

One  glass  and  one  glass  are  called  two  glasses. 
One  raisin  and  one  raisin  are  called  two  raisins^ 
&c.  One  cube  and  one  glass  are  called  what  ? 
Two  thingSj  or  two. 

By  a  process  of  this  sort  the  meaning  of  the 
abstract  term  two  may  be  taught.  A  child  will 
perceive  that  the  wof  d  two  means  the  same  as  the 
words  one  and  one  ;  and  when  we  say  that  one 
anJ  one  ard  called  two,  unless  he  is  prejudiced  by 
vomething  else  that  is  said  to  him,  be  will  under- 
stand nothing  more  than  that  there  are  two  names 
for  the  same  thing. 

*^  One,  and  one,  and  one,  are  called  three,**  i« 
the  same  aef  saying  **  that  three  is  the  name  for 
*^  one,  and  one,  &nd  one.*^  *^  Two  and  one 
"are  three,^  is  also  the  same  as  saying  "  that 
*^  three  is  the  name  of  txvo  and  one^^  Three 
is  also  the  name  of  one  and  two ;  the  word  three 
has,  therefore,  three  meanings ;  it  means  one,  and 
one,  and  one;  aUo'iv^o  and  one;  also  one  and 
two.  He  will  see  that  any  two  of  the  cubes  may 
be  put  together,  as  it  were,  in  one  parcel,  and 
that  this  parcel  may  be  called  two  ;  and  he  will 
also  see  that  this  parcel,  when  joined  to  another 
jingle  cube,  will  make  three,  and  that  the  sum 
will  be  the  same,  whether  the  single  cube,  or  the 
two  cubes,  be  named  first. 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  combinalioD^  which 
foro)  four  may  be  eonsiderec}.  On^^  ii|iid  ^iie, 
and  one,  aad  onefy  are  four. 

One  anad  three  are  four. 

Two  and  two  are  four. 

Three  and  owe  are  four. 

All  these  assertions  mean  tUe  sape  thiqg,  and 
the  term  four  is  equally  applicable  %^  each  of 
them  ;  whenj  therefore,  we  say  thsit  two  and  two 
are  four,  the  child  may  be  easify  l^d  to  perceive^ 
and  indeed  to  see^  that  it  meani^  the-  same  thing 
to  saying  one  /wo— and  one  two^ — ^wbieh  iathe 

• 

same  thing  as  saying  two  two^a,  or  afnying  thd 
word  txvQ  two  times.  Our  pupil  should-  be 
iuffeired  to  rest  here ;  and  we  should  not,  dt 
presenti  attempt  to  lead  him  farther  towards*  thatt 
coippendpus  method  of  addition  which  we  call 
multiplication;  but  the  foundation  is  laid  by 
giving  him  this  view  of  the  relation  between  two 
and  two  in  forming  four. 

There  is  an  enumeration  in  the  note*  of  the 
different  combinations^  which  compose  the  rest 
of  the  Arabiq  notation,  which  cotusitts:  of  only 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  number  ten,  or  t9 
the  n^w  series  of  numeration  which  succeeds  to 
it^  we  should  make  our  pupils  perfectly  masters 
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of  the  combinations  which  we  have  mentioned^ 
both  in  the  direct  order  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged^ and  in  various  modes  of  succession ;  by 
these  means,  not  only  the  addition,  but  the  sub« 
traction  of  numbers  as  far  as  nine,  will  be 
perfectly  familiar  to  them. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  counting  by 
realities,  and  by  signs,  should  be  taught  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  mind, 
should  keep  pace  with  one  another,  and  that 
technical  habits  should  be  acquired  without 
injury  to  the  understanding.  If  a  child  begins 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  he  may  be 
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^allowed  ba1f-a-*year  for  this  essential  prelioiinaiy 
^tep  in  aritboietick ;  four  or  five  minutes*  appli- 
cation every  day  will  be  sufficient  to  teacb  him 
not  only  the  relations  of  the  first  decade  in 
numeration,  but  also  how  to  write  figures  with 
accuracy  and  expedition. 

The  next  step  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  in  the 
science  of  arithmetick  :  in  treatises  upon  the 
Subject  it  is  concisely  passed  over  under  the 
title  Numeration;  but  it  requires  no  small  de- 
gree of  care  to  make  it  intelligible  to  children^ 
aiid  we  therefore  recommend,  that,  besides  direct 
instruction  upon  the  jsubject,  the  child  should 
be  led  by  degrees  to  understand  the  nature  of 
classification  in  general.  Botany  and  natural 
history,  though  they  are  not  pursued  as  seiei^ces, 
are,  notwithstanding,  the  daily  occupation  and 
amusement  of  children,  and  they  supply  cotistant 
examples  of  classification.  In  conversatioli  these 
may  be  familiarly  pointed  out ;  a  grove,  a  flock, 
&c.  are  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  our  pupil, 
and  he  comprehends  as  well  as  we  do  ii<^hat  is 
meant  by  two  groves,  two  flocks,  &c.  The 
trees  that  form  the  grove  are  each  of  them  indivi- 
duals ;  but  let  their  numbers  be  what  they  may 
when  they  are  considered  as  a  grove,  the  grove  is 
but  one,  and  may  be  thought  of  and  spoken 
of  distinctly,  without  any  relation  to  the  number 
of  single  trees  which  it  contains.     From  these. 
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and^  similar  observations,  a  child  may  be  led  tb 
consider  ten  as  the  name  for  a  whole^  an  integer ^ 
a  one,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  figure  (l): 
this  same  figure  may  also  stand  for  a  hundred^ 
or  a  thousajid,  as  he  will  readily  perceive  here- 
after. Indeed,  the  term  one  hundred  will  become 
familiar  to  him  in  conversation  long  before  he 
comprehends  that  the  word  ten  is  used  as  an 
a^regate  term,  like  a  dozen,  or  a  thousand.  We 
do  not  use  the  word  ten  as  the  French  do  une 
dizaine ;  ten  does  not,  therefore,  present  the  idea 
of  an  integer  till  we  learn  arithmetick.  This  is  a 
defect  in  our  language,  which  has  arisen  from  the 
use  of  duodecimal  numeration ;.  the  analogies 
existing  between  the  names  of  other  numbers 
in  progression  is  broken  by  the  terms  eleven  and 
twelve.  Thirteen^  fourteen^  S^c.  are  so  obviously 
compounded  of  three  and  ten,  and  four  and  ten, 
as  to  strike  the  ears  of  children  immediately ;  and 
when  they  advance  as  far  as  twenty,  they  readily 
perceive  that  a  new  series  of  units  begins,  and 
proceeds  to  thirty;  and  that  thirty,  forty,  &c. 
mean  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c.  Tn  pointing  out 
these  analogies  to  children,  they  become  in- 
terested ^nd  attentive;  they  show  that  species  of 
pleasure  which  arises  from  the  perception  of  ap* 
iiiude,  or  of  jjruth.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
such  a  pleasure  exists  independently  of  every 
view  of  utility  and  fame,  and  when  we  can  once 
vou  II.  F 
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excite  t,hi«  feeing  ip  the  minds  of  our  young 
pupils^  at  any  period  of  their  education^  we  may 

,  joe  x^rta^i  of  w<^w*9. 

Afi  soon  ^8  distinct  notions  have  heen  ac- 
^ii^  <>f  the  mftHjpier  in  which  a  pojle^tion  of 
if^  Mpite  b^com^es  a  new  unit  of  a  higher  order^ 
<ttir  pupil  may  h?  1?4  *^  observe  the  ytility  of 
l^is  invei^tion  by  various  escamplesy  be&re  he 
i^pli^  it  to  the  ruljes  of  arithmetidjc.  Let  him 
f^unt  a$  &r  as  tqp  with  black  pebbles^"^  for  iht 
afance;  l^t  him  lay  aside  .a  white  pebble  to  re- 

.  present  the  coll^ection  of  ten ;  he  may  count 
anqther  series  of  tsn  blaqk  peibbles^  and  lay 
aside  a^otiier  white  one;  and  so  on,  till  he  has 
qoUected  ten  white  ppbbles ;  as  each  of  the  ten 
ll^hite  pebbles  repres^pts  ten  bjjadk  pebbles,  he 
ivill  have  counted  one  hundred;  and  the  ten 
"white  pebbles  may  now  be  represented  by  a 
single  red  one,  which  will  stand  for  one  hundred. 
This  large .  numb/sr,  which  it  takes  up  so  mucl)i 
time  to  count,  and  which  could  not  be  compre- 
hended at  one  view,  is  represented  by  a  single 
sign.  Here  the  difference  of  colour  forms  the 
distinction :  difierence  in  shape,  or  size,  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  as  in  the  Roman  no- 
tation X  for  ten,  L  for  fifty,  C  for  one  hundred, 

*  The  word  oalculate  is  derived  from  the  Latin  caJcuUis, 
a  pebble. 
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^.  All  this  is  fully  within  the  compreheosion 
of  a  child  of  six  ye^rs  old^  and  will  lead  him  to 
tlie  value  qjf  )yritten  figures  by  the  place  which 
they  hold  when  compared  with  one  another. 
Indeed  he  may  be  led  to  invwt  this  arrange- 
ment^  9,  circuQ)stance  which  would  encouragp 
him  in  every  part  of  his  (education.  When 
QHoe  he  clearly  comprehends  that  the  third 
pl^ce,  counting  froip  the  right,  contains  only 
%ur(^s  which  represent  hundreds,  ^c.  he  will 
have  conquered  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
^  arithmetic^*  If  a  paper  ruled  with  seveiiil 
perpendicular  lines,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder, 
be  shown  to  him,  he  will  see  that  the  spaces 
^  columns  between  these  lines  would  distin- 
guish tbe  value  of  figures  written  in  them, 
without  the  use  of  the  sign  (o),  and  he  will  see 
tJl^at  (0),  or  zero,  serves  only  to  mark  the  place 
Qr  sityation  of  the  neighbouring  figures. 

An  idea  of  decimal  arithmetick,  but  without 
detail,  niay  now  be  given  to  him,  as  it  will  not 
appear  extraordinary  to  him  that  a  unit  should 
represent  ten  by  having  its  place  or  column 
changed ;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  in  de- 
cimal arithmetick  than  to  consider  that  figure 
which  represented,  at  one  time,  an  integer,  or 
whole>  as  representing  at  another  time  the 
number  pf  tenth  parts  into  which  that  whole 
may  hiiyp  \f^n  broki^n. 

F2 
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Our  pupil  may  next  be  taught  what  is  called 
numeration,  which  he  cannot  fail  to  understand, 
and  in  which  he  should  be  frequently  exercised. 
Common  addition  will  be  easily  understood  by 
a  child  who  distinctly  perceives  that  the  perpen- 
dicular columns^  or  places  in  which  figures  are 
written,  may  distinguish  their  value  under 
.various  different  denominations,  as  gallons, 
furlongs,  shillings,  &c.  We  should  not  tease 
children  with  long  sums  in  avoirdupois  weight, 
or  load  their  frail  memories  with  tables  of  long- 
measure,  and  dry-measure,  and  ale-measure  in 
the  country,  and  ale-measure  in  London ;  only 
let  them  cast  up  a  few  sums  in  different  deno- 
;minations,  with  the  tables  before  them,  and  let 
the  practice  of  addition  be  preserved  in  their 
minds  by  short  sums  every  day ;  and  when  they 
are  between  six  and  seven  years  old  they  will  be 
sufficiently  masters  of  the  first  and  most  useful 
rule  of  arithmetick. 

To  children  who  have  been  trained  in  this 
manner,  subtraction  wjll  be  quite  easy;  care, 
however,  should  be  taken  to  give  them  a  clear 
notion  of  the  mystery  of  borrowing  and  paying, 
which  is  inculcated  in  teaching  subtraction. 

From  94 

Subtract       46 

"  Six  from  four  I  can  t,  but  six  from  ten,  and 
**  four  remains ;  and  four  and  four  is  eight." 
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And  then,  *^  One  that  I  borrowed  and  four  are 
five ;  five  from  nine,  and  four  remain.** 

This  18  the  formula ;  but  is  it  ever  explained  ? 
or  can  it?  Certainly  not  without  some  altera- 
tion. A  child  sees  that  six  cannot  be  subtracted 
(taken)  from  four ;  mora  especially  a  child  who 
is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  component 
parts  of  the  names  six  and  four :  he  sees  that  the 
sum  46  is  less  than  the  sum  94,  and  he  knows 
that  the  lesser  sum  may  be  subtracted  fix>m  the 
greater ;  but  he  does  not  perceive  the  means  of 
separating  them  figure  by  figure.  Tell  him,  that 
though  six  cannot  be  deducted  from  four,  yet  it 
can  from  fourteen ;  and  that  if  one  of  the  tens 
which  are  contained  in  the  (9)  ninety  in  the 
uppermost  row  of  the  second  column  be  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  away,  or  borrowed,  from  the 
ninety,  and  added  to  the  four,  the  nine  will  be 
reduced  to  8  (eighty)  and  the  four  will  become 
fourteen.  Our  pupil  will  comprehend  this  most 
readily ;  he  will  see  that  6,  which  could  not  be 
subtracted  from  4,  may  be  subtracted  from  four- 
teen,  and  he  will  remember  that  the  9  in  the 
next  column  is  to  be  considered  as  only  (8).  To 
s^void  confusion,  he  may  draw  a  stroke  across  the 

(9)  and  write  8  over  *  it  (g)  and  proceed  to  the 

*  This  method  is  recommended  in  the  Cours  d^  Math,  par 
Camus,  p.  38. 
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remaiinder  of  the  6{ieraiti6n.  This  ffl^thod  for 
beginners  is  dertainly  veiiy  distinct^  and  thaiy, 
for  sonie  time,  h6  employed  with  a(fvahtage; 
and  after  its  rationale  has  become  /amiliar,  we 
may  explain  the  cdmmbn  method,  which  depends 
iipon  this  coiisideration. 

**  When  one  riuinber  is  deducted  from  and. 
'^  ther,  the  reiinainder  will  be  the  same,  whether 
•^  we  add  a  number  to  the  smaller  or  tfike  aw«iy 
*^  the  same  number  from  the  larger."  For  in- 
stance : 

Let  the  larger  number  be  nine,  and  the 
sttialler  four — the  remainder  will  be  the  same 
Whiether  we  add  three  to  the  smaller  number  (4), 
dr  take  ihvsiy  three  from  the  larger  number  (9) ; 
in  both  ca^6$  the  remainder  will  be  two. 

Now,  ill  the  common  method  of  subtraction, 
the  one  which  is  borrowed  is  taken  from  the 
uppermost  figure  in  the  adjoining  column,  and 
instead  of  altering  that  figure  to  one  less,  we  add 
one  to  the  lowest  figure,  which,  as  we  have  just 
shown,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  terms, 
however,  that  are  commonly  used  in  performing 
this  operation,  are  improper.  To  say  ^^  one  that 
"  I  borrowed,  and  four"  (meaning  the  lowest 
figure  in  the  adjoining  column)  implies  the  idea 
that  what  was  borrowed  is  now  to  be  repaid  to 
that  lowest  figure ;  which  is  not  the  fact. 

As  to  multiplication  we  have   little  to   say. 
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Odr  pupil  sHouIcT  l)e  fdrtiisll^d;  in  tHe  first  iii- 
stance^  with  a  table  conuHinri^  tHe*  addition  of 
the  different  -  units,  which  form  the  different 
products  of  the  niultiplication-lbable :  these  ht 
should,  from  time  to  time,  add'  up  as  ati  exercise 
in  addition  ;  aud  it  should  be*  frequeutly  jointed 
out  to  him,  that  adding  these  figures'  so  many 
tim^s  over  is  the  same  a'sniultiplying  them  by  the* 
number  of  tTracV  tlilat  they  are'  added ;  as  three 
times  3  means  3  aSdied  threer  times;  Here  one 
of  the  figures  represents  a  quantity,  the  other 
does  not  represent  af  quantity ;  it  denotes  no- 
thing but  the  times,  or  frecjuenc^  of  repetition. 
Young  people,  as  they  advance,  are  apt  to  con- 
found these  signs,  and'  to  imagine,  for  instance, 
ill  the  rule  of  three,  &c.  that  the  sums  which 
they  multiply  together  meah  qtiantities  ;  that  40 
yards  of  linen  may  be  muhiplicd  by  three  and 
sixpence,  &c.  an  idea  from  which  the  mis-state* 
rhents,  in  sums  that  arie  ihtribaffe,  fireq&^'iitly 
arise. 

We  have  heard  that  the  ihultiplication-table 
has  been  set,  like  tHci  Chapter  of  Kings,  to  a 
cheeriiir  tune.  This  is  a  species  of  technical 
memory  whidh  we  have  long  practised,  and 
which  can  do  ilo  harm  to  the  understanding; 
it  prevents  the  mind  from  no  beneficial  exertiihi; 
and  may  save  much  irksome  labour.  It  is  cfer* 
tainly  to  be  wishedf  that  dtir  pupil  should  be 
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expert  in  the  inu1tiplication*table ;  if  the  cubes 
which  we  have  formerly  mentioned  he  employed 
for  this  purpose,  the  notion  of  squaring  figures 
will  be  introduced  at  the  same  time  that  the 
multiplication-table  is  committed  to  memory. 

In  division,  what  is  called  the  Italian  method 
of  arranging  the  divisor  and  quotient  appears  to 
be  preferable  to  the  comtnon  one,  as  it  places 
them  in  such  a  manner  ais  to  be  easily  multiplied 
by  each  other,  and  as  it  agrees  with  algebraic 
notation. 

The  usual  method  is  this : 
Divisor 

71)83467(1175 
Italian  method : 
Dividend 
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The  rule  ef  three  is  commonly  taught  iq  a 
manner  merely  technical :  that  it  may  be  learned 
in  this  manner,  so  as  to  answer  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
nothing  is  farther  from  our  design  than  to  depre- 
ciate any  mode  of  instruction  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  experience :  but  our  purpose  is  to 
point  out  methods  of  conveying  instruction  that 
shall  i Improve  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  habi- 
tuate our  pupil  to  think  upon  every  subject.    We 
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wish,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  course  which  the 
mind  would  follow  to  solve  problems  relative  to 
proportion  without  the  rule,  and  to  turn  our  pu- 
pil's attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
rule  assists  us. 

The  calculation  of  the  price  of  any  commo- 
dity, or  the  measure  of  any  quantity,  where  the 
first  term  is  one,  may  be  alway  stated  as  a  sum 
in  the  rule  of  three ;  but  as  this  statement  re- 
tards, instead  of  expediting  the  operation,  it  is 
never  practised. 

If  one  yard  costs  a  shilling,  how  much  will 
three  yards  cost  ? 

The  mind  immediately  perceives  that  the  price 
added  three  times  together,  or  multiplied  by 
three,  gives  the  answer.  If  a  certain  number  of 
apples  are  to  be  equally  distributed  amongst  a  cer- 
tain number  of  boys,  if  the  share  of  one  is  one 
apple,  the  share  of  ten  or  twenty  is  plainly  equal 
to  ten  or  twenty  apples.  But  if  we  state  that  the 
share  of  three  boys  is  twelve  apples,  and  ask 
what  number  will  be  sufficient  for  nine  boys,  the 
answer  is  not  obvious ;  it  requires  consideration. 
Ask  our  pupil  what  made  it  so  easy  to  answer 
the  last  question,  he  will  readily  say,  *^  Because 
'*  I  knew  what  was  the  share  of  one." 

Then  you  could  answer  this  new  question  if 
you  knew  the  share  of  one  boy  ? 
Yes. 
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Catfiiot  you  ^nd  out  wHa(t  the  shite  otdiki  hoy 
U  ni/ftiEfn  l!he  share  of  three  Boys  is  twetve  ? 

^oiir. 

What'  liumBer  of  apples  thc^h  will  be  enough^ 
at  the  same  rate,  for  nine  boys  ? 

Nine^  times  four,  that'  is,  thirty-six. 

Ill  tliis  process  he  does  nothing  more  than 
divide  the  scfcoiid' number  by  the  first  and  Quiiti* 
ply  the  quotient  by  the  third;  1^  divided  by 
3  is  4,  which  niultiplied  by  9  is  36.  And  this 
is,  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  the  rule ;  for 
though  the  golden  rule  facilitates  calculation, 
and  contributes  admirably  to  Our  convenience, 
it  is  riot  absblutidly  necdssary  to  the  solution  of 
(^estiohs  rleilatirig  to  proportion. 

Again,  **"  If  the  share  of  three  boys  is  five  ap- 
**  |iles,  how  many  will  be  sumcient  for  nine  ?  " 
V  Oiir  pupil  will  attempt  to  proceed  as  in  the 
fbfmer  (|ti^stion,  and  will  begin  by  endeavouring 
to  find  out  the  sh^re  of  one  of  the  three  boys  ; 
But  this  is  not  quite  so  easy;  he  will  see  that 
each  is  to  have  one  apple,-  and  part  of  another ; 
but  it  will  cost  him  some  pains  to  determine 
exactly  how  muclh.  When  at  length  he  finds 
that  one  and  two^thirds  is  thk  share  of  one  boy, 
before  he  can  ansvrer  the  question  he  must  mul* 
tiply  one  and  two-thirds  by  nine,  which  is  an 
operation  infracitions^  a  rule  of  which  he  at  pre^ 
sent  knows   nothing.      But    if   he    begins    by 
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^ultipfying  iht  s^otitf  by  the  thifd,  instead  of 
divicfing  th&  second  jireviously  by  the  first  num* 
ber^  be  will  avbid  the  embaf  raSBment  occcasioned 
by  fi^ctional  parts,  ^nd  will  easily  solve  the 
question.     Three  is  to  five  as  nine  is  to  fifteen* 

3  :  5  ::  9  :   15 
Multiply     5 

by     9 

it  makes  45 
whicfi  product  4b y  divided  by  3,  gives  15. 

Here  our  pupil  perceives,  that  if  a  given  nuni* 

ber,  12^  for  instance,  is  to  be  divided  by  one 

number^  and  multiplied  by  another^  it  rg>Ul  come 

to  the  same  things  whether  he  begins  by  dividing 

the  given  number,  or  by  multiplying  it. 

12  divided  by  4  is  3,  which 

multiplied  by  6  is  18  ; 

And 

12  multiplied  by  6is  72,  which 

divided  by  4  is  18. 

We  recommend  it  to  preceptprs  not  to  fatigue 

the  memories  of  their  young  pupils  with  sums 

which  are  difficult  only  from  the   number   of 

figures  which  they  require,  but  rather  to  give 

examples   in  practice^  where  aliquot  parts  are 

to  be  considered,  and  where  their  ingenuity  may 

be  employed  without  exhausting  their  patience* 

A  variety  of   arithmetical    questions    occur    in 
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common  conversation^  and  from  common  inci- 
dents ;  these  should  be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry^ 
and  our  pupils^  am  ong  others^  should  try  their 
skill.  '*  Butler's  Arithmetical  Questions"  will 
supply  many  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive 

questions. 

We   should   observe,    that  every  explanation 

upon  these  subjects  should  be  recurred  to  from 
time  to  time,  perhaps  every  two  or  three  months ; 
as  there  are  no  circumstances  in  the  business  of 
every  day  which  recall  abstract  speculations  to 
the  minds  of  children ;  and  the  pupil  who 
understands  them  to-day  may,  without  any 
deficiency  of  memory,  forget  them  entirely  in  a 
few  weeks.  Indeed,  the  perception  of  the  chain 
of  reasoning,  which  connects  demonstration,  is 
what  makes  it  truly  advantageous  in  education. 
Whoever  has  occasion,  in  the  business  of  life,  to 
make  use  of  the  rule  of  three,  may  learn  it  effec- 
tually in  a  month  as  well  as  in  ten  years ;  but 
the  habit  of  reasoning  cannot  be  acquired  late  in 
life  without  unusual  labour,  and  uncommon 
fortitude. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


Geometry^ 

JL  HERE  IS  certainly  no  royal  road  to  Geometry, 
but  the  way  may  be  rendered  easy  and  pleasant 
by  timely  preparations  for  the  journey.  Without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  of  its 
peculiar  language,  how  can  we  expect  that  our 
young  traveller  should  advance  with  facility  or 
pleasure.  We  are  anxious  that  our  pupil  should 
acquire  a  taste  for  accurate  reasoning,  and  we 
resort  to  Geomtetry,  as  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
purest  series  of  ratiocination  which  has  been 
invented.  Let  us  then  sedulously  avoid  what- 
ever may  disgust  him  ;  let  his  first  steps  be  easy 
and  successful ;  let  them  be  frequently  repeated 
till  he  can  retrace  them  without  a  guide. 

We  have  recommended  in  the  chapter  upon 
Toys,  that  children  should,  from  their  earliest 
years,  be  accustomed  to  the  shape  of  what  are 
commonly  called  the  regular  solids ;  they  should 
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also  be  accustomed  to  the  figures  in  mathedbati- 
cal  diagrams.  To  these  should  be  added  their 
respective  names,  and  the  whole  language  of 
the  science  should  be  rendered  as  familiar  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Donne,  an  ingenious  mathematician  of 
Bristol,  has  published  a  prospectus  of  an  Essay 
on  Mechanical  Geometry :  he  has  executed, 
and  employed  with  success,  models  in  wood 
and  metal  for  demonstrating  propositions  in 
geometry  in  a  palpable  manner.  We .  have  en- 
deavoured, in  vain,  %o  procure  a  set  of  these 
models  for  our  own  pupils,  but  we.h|tve  no  doubt 
of  their  utility.^ 

What  has  been  thus  acquired  in  childhood 
should  not  be  suffered  to  escape  the  memory. 
Dionysius  <f-  had  mathematical  diagrams  de- 
scribed upon  the  floors  of  his  apartments,  and  thuji 
recalled  their  demonstrations  to  his  memory. 
The  slightest  addition  in  knowledge  that  can  be 
conceived,  if  it  be  continued  daily,  will  im- 
perceptibly not  only  preserve  what  has  been  ' 
already  acquired,    but  will,    in    a    kw  yc^rs, 


*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  we  have 
seen  Mr.  Donne's  Models,  which  are  designed  with  much 
ingenuity,  and  executed  with  gre^t  accuracy, 

t  Plutarchw— Life  of  Diwi. 
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amQ\)pt  to  ^s  l^rge  a  stock  of  mathematical 
kuowlecjlge  ^s  we  could  wish.  Jt  is  ppt  our 
abject  t-o  ipake  mathematiciaQs,  but  to  make  it 
easy  to  our  pupil  to  become  a  mathematician, 
if  his  interest^  or  his  ambition^  make  it  de- 
sirable ;  and^  above  ally  to  habituate  him  to  clear 
reasoning  and  close  attention.  And  we  may 
iipxe  remarji:,  that  an  early  acquaintance  yirith 
the  accuracy  of  mathematical  demonstration 
does  not,  within  our  experience^  contract  the 
powers  of  the  imagination.  On  the  contrary, 
amon^t  other  instances,  we  recollect  that  of  a 
young  lady,  who  is  now  no  more,  who  had  an 
uncommon  propensity  to  mathematical  reason- 
ing, though  her  imagination  was  remarkably 
vivid  and  inventive.  The  following  story  was 
written  entirely  by  her  when  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old : — 

^^  It  happened  towards  the  ipiddle  of  June 
^^  that  I  rose  remarkably  early  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  country,  before  the  sultry  beams  of 
the  sun  had  yet  heated  the  atmosphere ;  and 
wandering  wherever  the  windings  of  the  path 
^^  led  me,  I  arrived  at  tlie  gate  of  a  magnificent 
'^  garden :  the  gardener,  immediately  perceiving 
^^  me,  desired  that  I.  should  walk  in,  with  which 
"  request  I  readily  complied,  and^  surveyed  with 
^  delight  tl^e  variety  of  shrubs,  and  flowers,  which 
^^  thjB  garden  produced :  at  length,  repo3ing  my- 

1  ' 
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also  be  accustomed  to  the  figures  in  mathedbati- 
cal  diagrams.  To  these  should  be  added  their 
respective  names,  and  the  whole  language  of 
the  science  should  be  rendered  as  familiar  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Donne,  an  ingenious  mathematician  of 
Bristol,  has  published  a  prospectus  of  an  Essay 
on  Mechanical  Geometry :  he  has  executed, 
and  employed  with  success,  models  in  wood 
and  metal  for  demonstrating  propositions  in 
geometry  in  a  palpable  manner.  We  have  en- 
deavoured, in  vain,  to  procure  a  set  of  these 
models  for  our  own  pupils,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
of  their  utility.* 

What  has  been  thus  acquired  in  childhood 
should  not  be  suffered  to  escape  the  memory. 
Pionysius<f-  had  mathematical  diagrams  de- 
scribed upon  the  floors  of  his  apartments,  and  tbuji 
recalled  their  demonstrations  to  his  memory. 
The  slightest  addition  in  knowledge  that  can  be 
conceived,  if  it  be  continued  daily,  will  iip* 
perceptibly  not  oply  preserve  what  has  been  ' 
already  acquired,    but  will,    in    a    fevvr  yejars, 


*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  we  have 
seen  Mr.  Donne's  Models,  which  are  designed  with  much 
ingenuity,  and  executed  with  gre^  accuracy. 

t  Plutarch^— Life  of  Dion. 
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'^  ^he  by  degrees  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  flower 
with  a  pencil  made  of  the  softest  hairs  imagii» 
nabfe^  wetting  it  every  now  and  then  with  the 
dew-drops  that  still  remained  scattered  up  and 
down  the  leaves.  Methought  as  I  gazed  upon 
her  that  I  never  in  my  life  beheld  a  more 
*^  beautiful  picture.  And  now  that  her  morning 
^^  work  was  just  completed^  she  gathered  together 
^^  an  handful  of  farina  off  a  neighbouring  flower^ 
^'  and  began  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  yet  moist  tulip, 
^^  to  give  it  that  velvet  gloss  which  is  so  peculiarly 
^^  beautiful^  when  I  happened  to  turn  my  head, 
^'  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  beheld  my  youngest 
^^  daughter  running  to  seize  hold  of  the  butterfly, 
'^  which  she  was  just  on  the  point  of  catching, 
when  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  crushed  at  once 
by  her  fall,  the  flower  and  the  pretty  little  object 
of  her  wishes ;  even  the  fairy  had  but  a  narrow 
escape,  by  concealing  herself  under  a  shell  that 
^^  chanced  to  be  beneath  the  tulip. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  scene  had  now  entirely 
*^  vanished,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  the  bruised 
**  flower  and  the  dying  insect.  A  number  of 
*•  confused  ideas  now  danced  before  my  eyes, 
'f  and  my  ears  were  filled  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
'^  cordant  sounds.  At  length  a  small,  shrill 
"  voice  distinctly  articulated  the  following 
"  words : — 

*'  He  who  now  speaks  to  you  "—said  the  in- 
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^  visible  being**-^'^  is  the  deity  of  the  iairied^ 
<^  Bad  ai9  your  cariosity  has  been  excited  with 
^  respect  to  the  little  &try  you  have  just  now 
^  seen^  it  shall  be  satisfied  .*^Her  name  is  Rivu^ 
*^  letta,  and  she  belongs  to  the  most  delicate 
^  species  of  fairy  that  exists^  to  whom  the  care 
^  is  given  of  the  vegetable  creation.  *Ti8  they, 
^  who  every  revolving  season  enliven  and  beau- 
'^  tify  the  scenes  of  nature  with  such  a  variety  of 
^^  tinctures ;  and  as  they  are  continually  employ- 
^^  ed  in  giving  pleasure,  they  are  peculiarly  happy. 
^f  What  occupations  can  be  more  delightful  than 
''  theirs  ? 


"  They  paint  the  purple  year  with  varied  shour, 
**  Tip  the  green  gem  and  bid  the  blossom  blo^r. 
<<  They  bid  the  turgid  buds  receive  the  breete, 
*^  Expand  to  leaver  and  shade  the  naked  trees* 
*^  When  gathering  damps  the  misty  night  sufiuse^ 
**  They  sprinkle  all  the  mom  with  balo^  dews : 
*^  Bright  trembling  pearls  depend  at  every  spray, 
**  And  kept  from  firiUngy  seem  to  fall  away. 
**  A  glossy  freshness  hence  the  rose  receives^ 
<<  And  blushes  sweet  through  all  her  silken  leaves.'*  * 

*^  Yet'  think  not  from  this  partial  view  that 
"  they  are  exempted  from  the  universal  lot  of 
w  every  being ;  they  have  their  miseries^  in  com- 

•  PamelPs  Vigfl  of  Venus. 
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*^  tnon  with  others.  Are  there  not  frosts  to  nip  ? 
*^  Are  there  not  heats  to  parch?  Are  there 
^  not  rains  to  drown,  and  blights  to  blast  the 
<^  fairest  of  their  produce  ?  Nay,  have  they 
'^  not  more  to  fear  than  all  these  ?  Has  not 
'*  their  sad  experience  taught  them  that 

<<  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unaeeii^ 
^  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  tlie  desert  air* 

^'  And  consider  what  those  must  feel  who  are 
^^  doomed  to  toil  upon  such  neglected  beautiea* 
Have  they  not  likewise  learned  what  to  ex* 
pect  from  man,  who  robs  them  of  their 
**  choicest  sweets  ere  they  are  arrived  at  full 
^^  perfection  r  . 

"  To  all  these  various  evils  the  little  fairies 
are  continually  subject,  and  fortunate  indeed 
is  she  who  escapes  them  alL  And  now  look 
yonder  (said  the  invisible  .being)  ;  observe 
that  tulip,  and  that  insect^  which  formerly 
constituted  the  whole  happiness  of  the  unfor^ 
tunate  Rivuletta  :  she  is  now,  by  the  folly  of 
a  child,  deprived  for  ever  of  it,  and  rendered 
**  miserable  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  How  often 
"  have  I  viewed '  her  proudly  mounted  on  her 
"  gilded  butterfly  ascend  to  the  higher  r^ions  of 
*^  the  sylphs,  with  them 

**  To  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air.^' 
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*^  and  then  descend  with  equal  joy  upon  her 
>*  favourite  flower,  whose  loss  by  one  of  the 
^^  laws  of  her  society  dooms  her  to  perpetual 
f*  slavery." 

Methought  that  the  deity  was  just  going  te 
explain  the  reason  of  this,  when  my  attention 
•*  was  unexpectedly  diverted  by  the  appearance 
"  of  the  fairy,  who  was  slowly  riding  on  a  sable 
"  moth.  Her  robes,  which  but  a  little  while 
^'  before  had  looked  so  gay,  were  now  coloured  of 
*^  the  darkest  green,  her  countenance  was  pale 
^*  and  wan,  and  I  discovered  that  she  really  had 
*^  become  a  slave  since  I  had  seen  her  ;  for  as  she 
*^  drew  nearer  to  the  remains  of  her  butterfly,  and 
*^  stretched  out  her  hand  to  reach  them,  I  heard 
*'  the  sound  of  a  heavy  chain  upon  her  little 
*^  feeble  arm. 

I  here  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  with  the  violence 
of  my  emotion  I  awoke,  and  hearing  the  buz- 
*'  zing  of  the  bees  I  suddenly  recollected  myself. 
^^  I  arose  from  my  seat  to  pursue  my  walk  home- 
wards, painting  upon  every  butterfly  that  I  saw 
the  image  of  Rivuletta. 

As  I  was  thus  recalling  to  my  memory  the 
^<  delightful  vision  which  I  had  just  beheld,  I 
*^  found  that  what  at  first  so  strongly  caught  my 
senses  now  began  to  touch  my  heart,  and  that 
even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  the  imagination 
*'  reason  can  trace  a  moral.     The  familiar  shape 
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^^  and  humble  species  of  the  insect  had  made 
me  look  with  indifference  on  its  sufferings, 
though  it  expired  in  agony  at  my  feet ;  whilst 
the  fair  form,  graceful  motion^  and  elegant 
attire  of  the  fairy  had  given  importance  to  her 
"  imaginary  distress,  and  had  wrung  my  heart 
"  with  the  tenderest  compassion.** 

We  have  accustomed  our  pupils  to  form'  in 
their  minds  the  conception  of  figures  generated 
from  points  and  lines^  and  surfaces  supposed  to 
move  in  di£ferent  directions^  and  with  different 
velocities.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  would  be 
a  difficult  occupation  for  young  minds ;  but,  upon 
trial,  it  will  be  found  not  only  easy  to  them, 
but  entertaining.  In  their  subsequent  studies  it 
will  be  of  material  advantage;  it  will  facilitate 
their  progress  not  only  in  pure  mathematicks,  but 
in  mechanicks  and  astronomy,  and  in  every 
operation  of  the  mind  .  which  requires  exact 
reflection. 

To  demand  steady  thought  from  a  person 
who  has  not  been  trained  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  requisitions  that  can 
be  made  in  education. 

**  Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
"  And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce." 

In  the  usual  commencement  of  mathematical 
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studies  the  learner  is  required  to  admit  that  a 
point,  of  which  be  sees  the  prototype,  a  dot  be* 
£>re  bim,  has  neither  length,^  breadth,  nor  thick- 
ness. This^  surely,  is  a  degree  of  faith  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  neopbite  in  science.  It 
is  an  absurdity  which  has,  with  much  success, 
been  attacked  in  "  Observations  oii  the  Nature 
*^  of  Demonstrative  Evidence/'  by  Doctor  Bed- 
does. 

We  agree  with  the  doctor  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  calling  a  visible  dot  a  point  without  dimen- 
sions.  But^  notwithstanding  the  high  respect 
which  that  author  commands  by  a  steady  pursuit 
of  truth  on  all  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  we 
cannot  avoid  protesting  against  part  of  the  doc^ 
trine  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate. 
That  the  names  point,  radius,  &c.  are  derived 
from  sensible  objects  need  not  be  disputed  ;  but 
surely  the  word  centre  can  bis  understood  by  the 
human  mind  without  the  presence  of  any  visible 
or  tangible  substance. 

Where  two  lines  meet,  their  junction  cannot 
Iwvc  dimensions  ;  the  junction  of  two  radii  of  a- 
circle  is  the  centre,  and  the  name  centre  may 
be  used  for  ever  without  any  relation  to  a  tangible 
or  visible  point.  The  word  boundary,  in  like 
manner,  means  the  extreme  Kmit  which  we  call 
a  line  ;  but  to  assert  that  it  has  thickness,  would, 
from  the  very  terms  which  are  used  to  describe 


k,  be  a  direct  Contradiction*  Bic^op  Berkeksy^ 
Mr.  Walton,  Philathetes  Cantabrigiensis^  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  published  several  pampb* 
Jeto  upon  this  subject  about  half  a  century  ago. 
No  man  had  a  more  penetrating  mind  than 
Berkeley ;  but  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Robins 
closed  the  dispute  against  him.  This  is  not 
meant  as  an  appeal  to  authority,  but  to  apprize 
such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  consider  the  argu- 
ment, where  they  may  meet  an  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  warn  preceptors,  not  to  insist  upon 
their  pupil's  acquiescence  in  the  dogma,  that 
a  point,  represented  by  a  dot,  is  without  dimen- 
sions, and  at  the  same  time  to  profess  that  we 
understand  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  mathe- 
maticians when  they  speak  of  length  without 
breadth,  and  of  a  superficies  without  depth ; 
expressions  which,  to  our  minds,  convey  a  mean- 
ing as  distinct  as  the  name  of  any  visible  or 
tangible  substance  in  nature,  whose  varieties 
from  shade,  distance,  colour,  smoothness,  heat, 
&c.  are  infinite,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in 
any  definition. 

In  fact  this  is  a  dispute  merely  about  words ; 
and  as  the  extension  of  the  art  of  printing  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  every  man  to  propose  and  to 
defend  his  opinions  at  length,   and  at  leisure. 
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the  best  friends  may  support  different  sides  of  a 
speculative  question  with  mutual  regard^  and 
the  most  violent  enemies  with  civility  and  de- 
corum. Can  we  believe  that  Tycho  Brahe  lost 
half  his  nose  in  a  dispute  with  a  Danish  rioble* 
man  about  a  mathematical  demonstration? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


On  Mechanicks. 

X  ARENTS  are  anxious  that  children  should 
be  conversant  with  Mechanicks,  and  with  what 
are  called  the  mechanick  powers.  Certainly  no 
species  of  knowledge  is  better  suited  to  the  taste 
and  capacity  of  youth,  and  yet  it  seldom  tbrms 
a  part  of  early  instruction.  Every  body  talks  of 
the  lever,  the  wedge,  and  the  pulley,  but  when 
they -wish  to  employ  these  organs  they  frequently 
perceive  that  the  notions  which  they  have  of 
their  respective  uses  are  unsatisfactory  and 
indistinct;  and  many  endeavour,  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  to  acquire  a  scientific  and  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  imple* 
ments  which  are  in  every  body's  hands,  or  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  daily  occupatiods 
of  mankind. 

An  itinerant  lecturer  seldom  fails  of  having  a 
numerous  and  attentive  auditory,  and  if  he 
does  not  communicate  much  of  that  knowledge 
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which  he  endeavours  to  explain^  it  is  not  to  be 
attributed  either  to  his  want  of  skill,  or  to  the 
insuflficiency  of  his  apparatus,  but  to  the  novelty 
of  the  terms  which  he  is  obliged  to  use.  Igno- 
rance of  the  language  in  which  any  science 
is  taught,  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  its  being 
suddenly  acquired ;  besides  a  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  terms,  we  must  have 
an  inst^ihtaneous  idea  excited  in  our  minds 
whenever  they  are  repeated  ;  and,  as  this  can 
be  acquired  only  by  practice,  it  is  impossible 
that  philosophical  lectures  can  be  of  much  ser-» 
vice  to  those  who  are  not  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  technical  language  in  which  they  are 
delivered ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  subject 
of  human  inquiry  mor^  obvious  to  the  under- 
standing than  the  laws  of  mechanicks.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  geometry  is  necessary  to  the 
learner,  if  he  even  wishes  to  become  master  of 
the  more  difficult  problems  which  are  usually 
contained  in  a  course  of  lectures ;  and  most  of 
what  is  practically  useful  may  be  acquired  by 
any  person  who  is  expert  in  common  arithme- 

tick. 

But  we  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  without 
deviating  from  common  language ;  if  the  theory 
of  the  balance,  or  the  levier,  is  to  be  explained, 
we  immediately  speak  of  space  and  time.  To 
^rsons  not  versed  in  literature  it  is  probable^ 
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that  these  terms  appear  more  simple  and  intel* 
ligible  than  they  do  to  a  man  who  has  read 
Liocke,  and  other  metaphysical  writers.  The 
term  space,  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  conveys  the 
idea  of  an  interval;  they  consider  the  word 
time  as  representing  a  definite  number  of  years, 
days,  or  minutes ;  but  the  metaphysician,  when 
he  hears  the  words  space  and  timd  immediately 
takes  the  alarm,  and  recurs  to  the  abstract  notions 
which  are  associated  with  these  terms ;  he  per- 
ceives difficulties  unknown  to  the  unlearned, 
and  feels  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  distracts  his 
attention.  The  lecturer  proceeds  with  confi- 
dence, never  supposing  that  his  audience  can  be 
puzzled  by  such  common  words.  He  means  by 
space  the  distance  from  the  place  whence  a  body 
begins  to  move  to  the  place  where  its  motion 
ceases ;  and  by  time  he  means  the  number  of 
seconds,  or  of  any  determinate  divisions  of  civil 
time  which  elapse  from  the  commencement  of 
any  motion  to  its  end ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
duration  of  any  given  motion.  After  this  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  any  intelligent  person 
perceives  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are 
used  by  the  tenor  of  the  discourse ;  but  in  the 
interim  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  has  heard 
cannot  have  been  understood,  and  the  premises 
upon  which  every  subsequent  demonstration  is 
founded  are  unknown  to  him.  If  thjs  be  true 
when  it  is  affirmed  of  two  terms  only,  what  must 
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be  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  eight  or  ten 
unknown  technical  expressions  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  a  lecture  ?  A  complete  know- 
ledge^ such  a  knowledge  as  is  not  only  full,  but 
familiar^  of  all  the  cqmmon  terms  made  use  of  in 
theoretic  and  practical  mechanicks^  is^  therefore^ 
absolutely  necessary  before  any  person  can  attend 
public  lectures  in  natural  philosophy  with  advan- 
tage. 

What  has  been  said  of  public  lectures  raay^ 
with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  private  in-^ 
struction ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  inattention 
to  this  circumstance  is  the  reason  why  so  few . 
people  have  distinct  notions  of  natural  philosophy. 
Learning  by  rote,  or  even  reading  repeatedly, 
definitions  of  the  technical  terms  of  any  science^ 
must  undoubtedly  facilitate  its  acquirement; 
but  conversation,  with  the  habit  of  explaining 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  structure  of  com- 
mon domestic  implements  to  children,  is  the 
sure  and  effectual  method  of  preparing  the  mind 
for  the  acquii*ement  of  science. 

The  ancients,  in  learning  this  species  of 
knowledge,  had  an  advantage  of  which  we  are 
deprived :  many  of  their  terms  of  science  were 
the  common  names  of  familiar  objects.  How 
few  do  we  meet  who  have  a  distinct  notion  of 
the  words  radius,  angle,  or  valve  ?  A  Roman 
peasant  knew  what  a  radius  or  a  valve  meant,  in 

MT^gii^l  wgi^iification,  as  well  as  a  modern 
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professor;  he  knew  that  a  valve  was  a  door, 
and  a  radius  a  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  but  an  Enghsh 
child  finds  it  as  difficult  to  remember  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  angle^  as  the  word  parabola.  An 
angle  is  usually  confounded^  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  geometry  and  mechanicks^  with  the 
word  triangle ;  and  the  long  reasoning  of  many 
a.  laborious  instructor  has  been  confounded  by 
this  popular  mistake.  When  a  glass  pump  is 
shown  to  an  admiring  spectator^  he  is  desired  to 
watch  the  motion  of  the  valves:  he  looks 
"  above,  about^  and  underneath ;"  but,  ignorant 
of  the  word  valve j  he  looks  in  vain.  Had  he 
been  desired  to  look  at  the  motion  of  the  little 
doors  that  opened  and  shut,  as  the  handle  of  the 
pump  was  moved  up  and  down,  he  would 
have  followed  the  lecturer  with  ease,  and 
would  have  understood  all  his  subsequent  rea* 
soning. 

If  a  child  attempts  to  push  any  thing  heavier 
than  himself,  his  feet  slide  away  frpm  it,  and  the 
object  can  be  moved  only  at  intervals,  and  by 
sudden  starts ;  but  if  he  be  desired  to  prop  his 
feet  against  the  wall,  he  finds  it  easy  to  push 
what  before  eluded  his  little  strength.  Here 
the  use  of  a  fulcrum,  or  fixed  point,  by  means 
of  which  bodies  may  be  moved,  is  distinctly 
understood.  If  two  boys  lay  a  board  acrose  a 
narrow  block  of  wood,  or  stone,  and  balance  each 
.other  at  the  opposite  ends  of  it,  they  acquire 
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another  idea  of  a  centre  of  motion.  If  a  pokef 
its  rested  against  a  bar  of  a  grate,  and  employed 
to  lift  up  the  coals, .  the  same  notion  of  a  centre 
is  recalled  to  their  minds. .  If  a  boy,  sitting  upon 
a  pliank,  a  sofa,  or  form,  be  lifted  up  by  another 
boy  applying  his  strength  at  one  end  of  the  seat, 
"whilst  the  other  end  of  the  seat  rests  on  the 
ground,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  by  them 
that  the  point  of  rest,  or  centre  of  motion,  or 
fulcrum,  is  the  ground,  and  that  the  fulcrum 
is  not,  as  in  the  first  instance,  between  the  force 
that  lifts,  and  the  thing  that  is  Hfted ;  the  fulcrum 
is  at  one  end,  the  force  which  is  exerted  acts  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  weight  is  in  the  middle. 
In  trying  these  simple  experiments,  the  terms 
fulcrum,  centre  of  motion^  &c.  should  be  con- 
stantly employed;  and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
^vould  be  as  familiar  to  a  boy  of  eight  years  old 
as  to  any  philosopher.  If  for  some  years  the 
same  tvords  frequently  recur  to  him  in  the  same 
sense,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  lecture  upon 
the  balance  and  the  lever  would  be  as  uninteHi» 
gible  to  him  as  to  persons  of  good  abilities,  who 
at  a  more  advanced  age  hear  these  terms  from 
the  mouth  of  a  lecturer  ?  A  boy  in  such  cir- 
cumstances would  appear  as  if  he  had  a  genius 
for  mechanicks,  when,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
less  taste  for  the  science,  and  less  capacity  thati 
the  generality  of  the  audience.  Trifling  as  it  may 
^t  first  appear,   it  will  not  be  found  a  trifling 
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advantage^  in  the  progress  of  education^  to  attend 
to  this  circumstance.  A  distinct  knowledge 
of  a  fevfr  terms  assists  a  learner  in  his  first  at* 
tempts;  finding  these  successful,  he  advances 
with  confidence,  and  acquires  new  ideas  without 
difficulty  or  disgust.  Rousseau,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  has  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
annexing  ideas  to  ,  words ;  he  declaims  against 
the  splendid  ignorance  of  men  who  speak  by 
rote,  and  who  are  rich  in  words  amidst  the  most 
deplorable  poverty  of  ideas.  To  store  the  me- 
mory of  his  pupil  with  images  of  things,  he  is 
willing  to  neglect,  and  leave  to  hazard,  his  ac- 
quirement of  language.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  a  boy,  whose  mind  was 
stored  with  accurate  images  of  external  objects, 
of  experimental  knowledge,  and  who  had  ac- 
quired habitual  dexterity,  but  who  was  unac^ 
quainted  with  the  usual  signs  by  which  ideas 
are  expressed,  would  be  incapable  of  accurate 
reasoning,  or  would,  at  best,  reason  only  upon 
particulars.  Without  general  terms  he  could 
not  abstract;  he  could  not,  till  his  vocabjalary 
was  enlarged,  and  familiar  to  him,  reason  upon 
general  topics,  or  draw  conclusions  from  genera! 
principles:  in  short,  he  would  be  in  the  situa- 
tion of  those  wlio,  in  the  solution  of  difficult 
and  complicated  questions  relative  to  quantity, 
are  obliged  to  employ  tedious  and  perpleited 
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calculations^  instead  of  the  clear  and  comprehen- 
,  sive  methods  that  unfold  themselves  by  the  use  of 
signs  in  algebra. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  teaching  children  the 
technical  language  of  any  art  or  science^  that 
we  should  pursue  the  same  order  that  is  requisite 
in  teaching  the  science  itself.  Order  is  required 
in  reasoning,  because  all  reasoning  is  employed 
in  deducing  propositions  from  one  another  in  a 
regular  series ;  but  where  terms  are  employed 
merely  as  names,  this  order  may  be  dispensed 
with.  It  is,  however,  of  great  consequence  to 
seize  the  proper  time  for  introducing  a  new 
term ;  a  moment  when  attention  is  awake,  and 
when  accident  has  produced  some  particular 
interest  in  the  object.  In  every  family  oppor- 
tunities of  this  sort  occur  without  any  preparation, 
and  such  opportunities  are  far  preferable  to  a 
formal  lecture  and  a  splendid  apparatus  for  the 
first  lessons  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
If  the  pump  belonging  to  the  house  is  out  of 
order,  and  the  pump-maker  is  set  to  work,  au 
excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  for  variety  of 
instruction.  The  centre  pin  of  the  handle  is 
taken  out,  and  a  long  rod  is  drawn  up  by  degrees, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  round  piece  of  wood  is 
seen  partly  covered  with  leather.  Your  pupil 
immediately  asks  the  name  of  it,  and  the  pump- 
maker  prevents  your  answer  by  informing  little 
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tbiMieT  that  it  is  called  a  sucker.  You  show  it  to 
the  child,  he  handles  it,  feels  whether  the 
leather  is  hard  or  soft,  and  at  length  discoirer^ 
that  there  is  a  hole  through  it  which  is  covered 
with  a  little  flap  or  doon  This^  he  learns 
from  the  workmen,  is  called  a  clack.  The  child 
should  be  permitted  to  plunge  the  piston  {by 
which  name  it  should  now  be  called)  into  a  tub 
of  watef  t  in  dHawing  it  backwards  and  forwards 
he  will  percciive  that  the  cUfcki  or  valve j  opens 
and  shuts  as  the  piston  is  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards.  It  will  be  better  not  to  inform  the 
c^hild  h6w  this  mechanism  is  employed  in  the 
pump.  If  the  names  sucker  and  piston^  clack 
and  valve^  are  fix<fd  in  his  memory^  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  his  first  lessou.  At  another  oppor^^ 
funityhe  should  be  present  when  the  fixed  or 
lower  valve  of  the  pump  is  drawn  up;  he  will 
6}Lamine  it,  and  find  that  it  is  similar  to  the  viilve 
cf  the  piston ;  if  he  sees  it  put  down  into  the 
pumpj  iand  sees  the  piston  put  into  its  place, 
and  set  to  work,  the  names  that  he  has  learned 
will  be  fixed  more  deeply  in  his  mind>  and  he 
will  have  some  genetal  notion  of  the  whole  appa« 
ratns.  Prom  time  to  time  these  names  should 
be  recalled  to  hi^  memory  on  suitable  occasions, 
but  he  should  not  be  asked  to  repeat  them  by 
rote«  What  has  bf|i|  said  is  not  intended  as  a 
lesson  for  a  ^ild  ip  i|ftf0banick8,  but  m  a  sketch 
roh.  »•  K 
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of  a  m^hod  of  teac^og,  wliH^  b^  heeQ  employ- 
ed with  suKicess. .  .T    : 

V  Whatever  r^m  >are  dtrried  ^  tin  a  how^ 
ebildnm  shouM  be.  ^fuenilttt^d  t<9  4ee;  l^bUA 
oveiy  body  about  them '  se^m«  hiteno^t^dA  tb^y: 
"beeooie  attentive  frotiiayiii{)atbyi  and  vhc^pr: 
evier  action  accompanies  tnstrnctionj;  it  it  suH^ 
tddfiakean  impFossidn.  If  a  lock  is  imt  ofo  Qir« 
diTy  wh^n  it  is  taken  off  show  it  to  yoqr  pupil; 
point  out  some  ofi  its  principal  parts^  apd  nan^ 
them;  then  piit  it  into  the  hands  of  the  chil(d> 
and  let  him  manage  it  as  he  plciases.  ^  I^ocks  ard 
fall  of  bil^  and  black  with  dust.;,  but  if  jehildre^ 
bavd  been  taught  habits  of  neatness^  th$y  mi^  be 
clockHxiakers  and  white^smitlis^  without  spoiling 
their  clothes,  or  the  furniture  of:  a  house.  Uppn 
every  occasion  of  this  sort  technical  terms  should 
be  mads  familiar ;  they  are  of  gi*eat  use  in  th0 
QVfiiry*day  business  of  life^  and  are  peculiarly 
i^rioeable .  in  giving  orders  t6  workmen,  wh$i^ 
when  they  are  spoken  tp  in  a  language  that  theji^ 
sue;  used ,  to^  comprehend  what  iis  said  to  them# 
and  work  with  alacrity.  ,         ,    ^ 

*  An  early  use  of  a  rule  and  pencii>  and  easy 
access  to  prints  of  machines^  of  amhitecturef 
a^d^of  the  implements  of  trades^  arQ  of  obviottd 
Utility  in  this  part  of  edudlion^  The ,  ma^ 
chines  published  by  the  Society  of  Arts^  in  Ijcm? 

d<yi 4   the  I  priats  .in.  DeiAgulief  s^..:  Jimersoiii.  l0 
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Speeficle  de  r  la  Natare^  Mathincs  approiivdct 
par  rAcad^miey  Chambers's  Dictionary^  Bw« 
thond  sor  rHoriogerie,  Dicticmaire  des^Arta  et 
des  Metiers,  may^  in  succession,  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  children.  The  most  siosple  should 
be  first  aelected;  and  the  pUpils .  should  be  ad- 
enstomed  to  attend  minutely  to  one  print  befeie 
another  it  given  to  ihem*  A  proper  peitson  should 
carefully  ()oint  out  and  eitpkin  to  them  the  fitst 
jirints  tfaiA  they  Examine ;  they  ois^  afterwards  ke 
left  to  theiMielves^ 

'  To  onderttand  prints  of  maclmesi  a  previow 
knoiv^ladge  of  ^hat  fe  meant  by  a»  elevationi  m 
prdfite,  a  sectioif,  a  peripecti>fe  view,  and  a 
(vue  d'oiseau)  bird's  eye  vieWy  is  necessary, 
lb  obtain  Astfnet  ideas  of  sections,  a  few  mo^ 
dels  of  eommon  fumkure,  as  chests  of  drawers, 
Mtdws,  gratey  &e.  aaay  he  provided,  and  may 
%e  cut  aautfder,  in  deferent  dtrectionieu  Gfaildisen 
eaiily  compi^bend  this  ptfrt  of  drawings  and  its 
uses,  which  may  be  pointed  out  in  books  of  ar- 
chflieetaare  f  its  apjriicadon  to  the  eodiraon  busi- 
ness of  life  is  so  varioQs  and  iannediate5  as  to 
#x  it  for  ever  in  the  memory ;  heckles,  the  habit 
6Jf  abstrictioR,  which  is  acquired  by  drawing  the  ' 
sections  bf  complicated  architeeture,  orniacht- 
Mry,  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  mind*.  The 
parts  wifucb  we  wish  to  express  m  the  section  are 
uoseen  i»  the  elevati^a  or  profile  of  ^^e  fipsre, 
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abd  are  suggested  by  tbe  ccmiiexibn  between,  the 
end  proposed  ih  the  constructioaof  fhebu'ilding^ 
machine^  &c«  and  the  means  which  are  adapted 
rtD^efieet  it* 

A  knowledge 'of  jjersjieetiYe  i»  to  bolQcqiiired 
by  an  operation  of .  the  mind  directly  opposite  't6 
JvAuii  is  necessar3^  in,  delineatihg  the  scictions  rof 
bodies  ; .  the  mind  niust  here  be  intent  only  upon 
.the  objects  that  are  deliiieated  upon  the  retina; 
it  must  .forget  or  suspend  the  knowledge  which 
it  has  acquired  from  experience,  and  must  see 
with  the  eye  di  childhood  nolfarther  than  the 
surface.  Every  person  r who  is  accustomed  to 
.drawing  in  perspective^  sees  e)(temal  nature, 
when  he.  pleases,  merely  Us  a .  jpioture  i  tjsas  ba« 
bit  contributes .  much  to  fdrm  a  tastjB  fpr  the  fine 
.arts.;  it  may  however,  be. Moarried  ..tq  excess. 
There  are  improvers  who  prefer,  tbe  most  drearjr 
^rain  to  an  elegant  laaad.  convenient  mansi^i},  and 
wboc  prefer  a  blasted jstump  to  the. glorious  foliage 
of  the  oak*  v; .'      i  i  ■^'  . 

.  Perspective  ii  not,  however,  i^commended 
merely  as  a  mean  of  improving  the.'. taste,  >  but 
as  it  is  useful  in  facilitating  the.  knowledge  of 
mechanicks*  When  once  childrei^  jatre  Cwniliarly 
acquainted  with  perspective,  and  with  the  re- 
presentations of  machines  by  :  elevations, ,  sec- 
tion*, &c,  prints  will  supply  them.' with  an  ex- 
tensive variety  of  in&rmation;   and  when  they 
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see  real  inacbiaes,  their  structure  and  uses  wiU^ 
be  easily  oompr^he&ded.  The  noise,  the  seem«« 
iog  cbnftisian,  and  the  size  of  several  machinef,) 
make  it  difficult  to  comprehend  and  combing- 
thdr  vKfious  {Hirts,  without  mu6b  time  and  re-*- 
peated  examination ; :  the.  reduced  si^e  of  prints 
lays,  .the  whole  at  once  ^before  the  eye,  and  tendi. 
to  facilitate  not  only  comprehension,  but  contrU' 
vance.  tWfaoevei;  can  delineate  pregressively  U' 
heinven^  saves  much  labour,; 'much  time,  andt 
the  hazard  of  cotifusionw  ;    ..    i 

Various  .contrivanees  hate  been  employed  ttf 
facilitate  drawing  in  perspective,  as  may  be  seen' 
in  ^^  Ca^hinet  de.Servier,  Mcmoiret  of  the  Freoch' 
^^  Academy^  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
^^  Jatelyi :  in  /  thie  Repertory  of  Arts;**  One  in- 
vented/ by  iimi  lauthor, ;  >was  described  in  the  first 
editi<!ms  .  of :  .ttiis  book,  ,  but  he  haa  omitted  it 
in  this  edition, ;  as  it  takes,  up:  v^^^y  9i  wbole 
plate, .  and :  as.Jt  Jliay  be  found*  in  Nimolson'a 
JoumaU'    •  .    /  <  -I 

:  Besides  the  common  temu  ^  art^the  tech« 
nical  terms  of  science  riiould,  .  by  degrees,  be 
i^ndered.&miliar  to  our.  pupils^  Amongst  these 
the  wcMT^^Spsce  and  Time  ooeur^  as.  we  havie 
observed,  the  soonest,  and  ane  of  the  greatest 
importance.;  Without :enct  definitions^  fN^.'ab* 
stract  reasonings^  a  general  notion  of  the  use  of 
thiQse,  tern^A. .may.  bfi  iocufeatedbjr  employing 
tJl^^na  .:fim»i^ti%  ini  i^QPYenatiaOjt  and  by  ws\t^ 
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iBg    them  to  things  and  circumstances  which 
oceur    without    preparation,    and    about    which 
children  are  interested,   or  occupied.     '^  There 
^^  is  a  grqat  space  left  between  the  words  in: 
^^  (hat  printing.^    The  child  understands  that 
space  in,  this  sentence  means  white  paper  he^ 
Woen    black    letters.     ^^  You  should    leaive  a 
^.'greater  space  between  the  fhwen  which  you 
*^  are    plantingi** — he    knows    that    you   4nean 
Aope  ground.     *^  There  is  'a  great  space  be- 
tween that  boat  and  that  ship/^-^s^c6  of  toa^ 
ier.    *f  I  hope  the  hawk  will  -not  be  able  to 
*f.  eatch  that  pigeon ;  ti|ere .  is  a  great  space  be- 
V.  between  them  ;**— space  d(  ait.    **  'Ifhe  tnen 
4;«rho  are  pulling  that  slack  c^-  coili  into  the 
^  granttry  have  raised  it  throbgb  half  th0  space 
^  between  the  door  and  the  grt^und.*'    A  child 
Oannot ;  be  at  any  Idss  for  the  fiOeiining  of '  the 
word  snace  'in  these  or  a  dy  ^the^  practical  ex* 
amples  %rhicfa  tia^y  occur ;;  but  he  should  also 
be  used  to  the  word  space  as  a  technical  expres* 
sioiiy  and  t]jen  he  will  not  be  confused  or  stopped 
li^  anew  teriii  when  employed  in  mephi^nicks. 

The^oi>d '  time  -  inpy,  be  used  in  the  same  ikian* 
ner  upon  ^numberless-  ocdastons  t6' express  the 
dorali<^  of  atny  movement  whtdi  is  performed 
bjr  the  &rce  of  men,  or  horsei^,  wind,  water,  or 
|my  sneebahicai  power.    ■  ■  . 

^ji^  ISfidth^' horses  M  the  mill  we  saw  ytssterday 

tt«  thia'lkories* whidi  ^-  di»Winsr  th/t 


*'  chaise?**  ^^  No,  not  so  fast  as  the  horses  gb 
^^  at  present  oil  level  ground ;  but  they  went  as 
^  fast  as  the  chaise-horses  do  when  they  go  up 
^'  bill,  or  as  faeit  as  horses  that  draw  a  waggOQ.**' 

'^  How  many,  times  do  the  sails  c^  that  wind** 
^^  mill  go  round  in  a  minute  ?  J^et  ua  count ; 
'^  I  will  look  at  my  watch ;  do  you  count  bow 
*^  often  the  sails  go  round ;  wait  till  that  brol^epi 
^^  arm  is  uppermost,  and  whep  you  say  ncm^  J 
'^  will  begin  to  counts  the  time ;.  when  a  minute 
^^  has  passed  I  will  tell  you.** 

After  a  few  trials  this  experiment  will  become 
easy  to  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  old ;  be  may 
sometimes  attend  to  the  watch ,  and  at  other 
times  count  the  turns  of  the  sails ;  be  may  easily 
be  made  to  apply  this  to  a  horne-mill,  9r  to  a 
wtftef-imill,  a  corn-fan,  or  any  machine  that  bas^ 
mtatoiy  motion ;  he  will  be  entertained  with  bis 
new  employment ;  he  will  oompare  the  velocities 
ci  different  machines ;  the  messing  of  this  wor4 
will  be  easily  added  to  his  vocabulary.  ^'  Do^ 
^^  that  part  of  thie  arm^  of  .the  wind-mill  which 
^^  is  near  the  axle-treet  or  ewtr^,  (I  mean  that 
^^  part  which  has  no  cipth  or  ^il  upop  it,)  go  as 
^  &st  as  the  ends  of  the  aruas  that  are  the  farthest 

**  iipom  the  centre  ?** 

»  • *  ... 

^*  No,  not  nearly  so  fast.'*  .... 

^^  But  that  part  go^s  a»  often  roun44Q  dr^vi- 
*^  ni^e  as  the  rest  of  tbe.saiU'* .      , 
"  Yes,  M  it  does  nol:^  af  fefC* 
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'^  How  so?'-        -  * 

^*  It  does  not  go  sojT^r  Found/'  i  — 

"  No,  it  does  not.     The  extremities  of  the 
sails  go  through  more  space  in  the  ^ame  time 
^^  than  the  parts  near  the  centre/' 

By  conversations  like-  these  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  velocity  may  be  made 
^Qite  familiar  to  a  child  much  younger  than 
Vhat  has  been  mentiofidd;  be  may  not  only 
comprehend  that  velocity  means  time  and  space 
considered  together,  but  if  he  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  aritfametick  he  may  be  readily  taught 
how  to  express  and  compare  in  numbers  vehr 
cities  composed  of  certain  portion^  of  time  w4 
space*  He  will  not  inquire  about  the  abstract 
^eaning  of  the  word  space;  \\q  has  seen,  space 
measured  on  paper,  on  timber,  on  water^  in  the 
air;  and  he  perceives  distinctly  that  it  is  a  teri^ 
equally  applicable  to  all  distances  that  can  eiftist 
between  objects  of  any  sort,  or  that  he  can  soe^ 
feel,  orimagine* 

Momentum^ .  a  less  common  word,  the  mean^* 
ing  of  which  is  not  quit^  so  easy  to  convey  to 
a  child,  may,  by  degrees,  be  explained  to  him : 
at  every  instant  be  feels  th|^  effect  of  momentun^ 
in  his  own  motions,  and  in  the  motions  of  every 
thing  that  strikes  against  biiii ;  bis  fee}ing^  and 
eilj[)^ence  r^uite  only  proper  terms  to  become 
the,  siibject  of  his  convi^rsation.  The  proper 
time  to  iMtnte  bini  is  when  be  b^ns  to  iq-i 
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quire.  For  instance,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old^ 
who  had.  acquired  the  meaning  of  some  other 
terms  in  science,  this  morning  asked  th?  me^«r 
irg  of  the  word  momentum ;  he  was  ^imvt^  t^ 
explain  what  he  thought  it  meant, . 

Heansweredy  ^*  Force." 
.  ^'  What  do  you  mean  l>y  force  ?** 

f^  Effort** 

f^  Of  what?"* 

^f  Of  gravity." 

^^  Do.ybu  mean  that  force,  by  which  a  body  U 
f*  drawn  dowii  to  the  earth  ?  '*  .    . . 

<«  No  " 

^f  Would  a  feather,  if  it  were  moving  with  the 
<^ '.  greatest  conceivable  swiftness  or  velopity,  throw 
i^  i  down  a  castle  I '^  i  ^ 

f '  Would  a'  mountain  torn  up  by.  tiie.  roots, ',  as 
^V&bled  in  Milton,  if  it  mQve4  with  the  least 
f ^  conceivable  velocity,  throw  down  a  castle  ?/*. 

''  Yes,  I  think  it  would;* 

The  'di^rence  between  an  uniform,^  and  an 
uniformly  accelerated  inotion,  die  measure  of 
the  velocity  of  falling 'bodies^  the  composition 
of  J  motions  cbnmiunicated  to  the  same  •  body  in 
4i%rent  ^irect^ons  at  the  same  tiin^>  and  th^ 

*  Wl^en  this  question  was  some  tinqe  afterwards  rqiealed 
\p  S'  .lui'.,  he  ob^fved,  that  the  feather  would  throw  down 
the  cattle  if  M  swiftness  were  bo  great  as  to  make  up  ftr  iH 
inmt of  weigiit;.    -.  ■"■  ;    v    . 
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Qaose  fxf  r  the  curvilinear  track  of  ppojectileif^ 
seem^  at  firsts  intricate  subjects^  and  above  the 
€a]iactty  of  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ;  but 
by  :^ort:  and  well-timed  lessons  they  may  ha 
explained  without  confounding 'Or  fatiguing. tbeif 
attention.  We  tried  another  expeiinaent  whilst 
this  chapter  was  writings  to  determine  whether 
we  had  asserted  too  much  upon  this  subject. 
After  a  conversation  between  two  boys,  upon  the 
descent  of  bodies  towards  the  earthy  and -upon 
the  measure  of  the  increasing  velocity.  With 
which  they  fall,  they  were  destred,  .with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  they  understood  what  Viras 
said,  to  invent  a  machine  which  should ;  show 
the  difference  between  an  uniform  and  an  aecele^ 
rated  velocity,  and  in  particular  to  show,  by 
ocular  demonstration,  "  that  if  one  body  tnoves 
^^  in  a  given  time:  through  a  given  space,  with  an 
uniform  motion,  and  if  another  body  moves 
through  the  same  space  in  the  same  time 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motiain,  tlife  uni« 
^  form  motion  of  the  one  will  be  eqpial  to  half 
^^-  fA  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  other/'  .  The 
eldest  boy,  H--  .'.■,  thirteen  yeans  old,  invented 
and  executed  the  following  machine  far  this 
purpose. 

Plate  1,  Fig,  3.  b  is  a  bracket  9  inches  by  5, 
cojisistiqg  of  a  ^ack  fin^  two  ^ides  of  hard 
wood:  two  inches  irqiii. the.. jbaek  two  slits-  ar^ 
made  in  the  sides  of  the  bracket  bMf  an  inch 
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deepj  tnd  an  eighth  of  an  ioch  wide>  to  -fueiva 
the  two  irire  pivots^  a  roUcr ; .  whi^  roller  k 
oomposfd  of  a  cylinder^  three  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  diameter;  and  of  a  cone  three 
inches  Idig*  aqd  one  indb  -  diameter  ip  its  hM'geal 
pait-x^r ;i)a8e.    The  cylinder  and  cone  are  not 
sqoarftr,  but  are  in  one  piece;  a  string  is  frst- 
enad  totthe  cono.  at  its  base  a,  with  a  bullet  o? 
any  other  small  weight  at  the  other  end  of  iti 
and  another  jtring  and  weight  are  lastened  t9  tbf 
cj\md&r  at  (c).;  the  pivot  p  of  r  wire  if  bent  Jn^ 
the  fomri  df  ia  handle;   if  the  handle  19  .tqrq«^ 
Bidier  way^    the  >|itringa  will    be    reiip^ctiiirely 
wound  op  upon*  tjbe>  cone  and  cylinder;  Ihnif 
lengths' should  liow  be  adjusted,  so  that  whw 
^<string>  on  the  cbnf  is  wound  up  as  far  as  the 
none  viU 'pormit,  die.two  we^hts  w»y  bo  ajt 
te    equal    distance    from    the   bottoai  .of ,  t)pe 
bracket,   which  h^ttoni.  we  suppoto  to  be.pfir 
rallel  with  the  pivots :  the  bracket  should  npf|v 
be  fastened  against  the<  wall^  at  such  a  hoigbt  as 
to  let  the  weights  lightly  touch  the  floor  whep 
the  strings  are  unwound:    silk  or  behbin  is  a 
proper  kind  of  string  for  this  purpose^  as.  it  is 
woven  or  plaited,  and  therefore  is  nqt'lis^bl^  to 
twist.     When  the  strings  are  wound  up  to  ik%\v 
greatest  heights^  if  the  hfupidle  be  turned  in  th^ 
cdintrary  dii  action  with  an  equable  y^o^\\y^i\;^ 
weights  will  begin  to  fall  at  the  sanMi  i»on»f)l|tf» 
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but  the  weight  (i)  will  descend,  at  first  bot 
slowly,  and  will  pass  through  but  small  spaoe 
compared  with  the  :  Weight  (2).  As  they  dc« 
foend  &rther,  (No.  2)  still  continues  to  get{>e« 
fere  (No.  ]) ;  but  after  some  time^  (No*  1)  be^ns 
to  overtake  (No.  3),  and  a^  last  they  come  to  the 
ground  together.  If  this  machine  is  required 
to  show  exactly  thd  space  that  a  falling  body 
vioxxXA  describis  in  giten  tiipes,  the  cone  and 
cylinder  must  have  grooves  cut  spirally  upoa 
tb^ir  '  circumfereiM^e  ,  to  direct  the  string  with 
precision.  To  describe  these  spiral  lines  be^ 
i^ame  a  new  subject  of  inquiry.  The  yoiing 
medianicks  were  again  eager  to  exert  <Jieir 
powers  of '  invention ;  the  eldest  ittvented  a 
tiiacbine' upon  the  same  principle  as  that  whictji 
^s  tised .  by  the  best  workmen  for  cutting  clock 
fusees ;  as  described  in  Berthoud*  The  youngest 
invented  the  following  engine,  V.  flate  1, 
Fig.  4.  >    .  :        : 

The  roller  or  cone  (or  both  together),  whieh 
it  Js  required  to  cut  sjMrally,  must  be  furnished 
with  a  handle,  and  a  toothed  wheel  w,  which 
turns  a  smaller  wheel  on  pinion:  w.  This 
pinion  carries  with  it  a  screw  s,  which  draws 
forward  the  puppet  p,  in  which  the  graver  or 
chisel  a  slides  iviihout  shake.  .  This  graver  has 
ft  point  w  edge  shaped-  properly  to  form  the 
spiral  groove,  with  a  shoulder  to  regulat^  the 
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depth  of  ihe  gro6ve«  Hie  iroii  rod  k,  which  it 
firmly  'fastened  in  ^the  puppet^  sUdet  thfOi^ 
mortices  at  mm,,  and !  guides  the -poppet  in  4 
straight  line :  the  puppet  by  these  means  would 
move  more  truly,  than  if  the  rod  were  fijfied^  and 
the  puppet  made  to  slip  upon  it. 

The  rest  of  the  machine  is  intelligible  from 
the  drawing. 

A  simple  method  of  showing  the  xiature  of 
compound  forces  was  thought  of  at  the  same 
time.  An  ivory  ball  was  placed  at  the  corner 
of  a  board  sixteen  inches  broad^  and  two  feet 
long;  two  other  similar  balls  were  let  to  faH 
down  inclined  troughs  against  the  first  bail  in 
different  directions^  biit  at  the  same  time.  One 
fell  in  a  ■.  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of 
the  board;  the  other  ball  fell  in  a  dir^tion 
parallel  to  its  breadth*  By  raising  the  troughs 
separately^  such,  a  force  was  communicated 
to  each  of  the  falling  balls  as  was  found  by 
trial  sufficient  to  drive  the  ball  that  was  at 
rest  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  board.  When 
both  balls  were  let  fall  together,  they  drove 
the  ball  which  they  struck^  dii^^onally,  90  as  to 
reach  the  opposite  corner. 

If  the  same  board  were  placed  as  an  inclined 
plane,  at  an  angle  of  five  or  six  degrees,  a  ball 
placed .  at  one  of  its .  uppisrmoet  comers  would 
£dl  with  an  accelerated  motion  in  a  direct  line; 
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tfut  if . another  ball  wcr^  oiade  (by  :  descending 
Ihjroi]^  an  inclined  trough)  to  .strike  the'  first 
baH  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  its  former  de- 
Ment  at  the  momctot  When  it  began  to  descend, 
tieiis  ^11  .Would  not^  as  in  the  former  experimeii^ 
move  diagonally^  but  Would  describe  a  curve. 
THkt  fea^on  why  k  describes  a  curve>  and 
why  that  curve  is  not.  circular^  wa^  easily  on* 
derstood. 

.  Children  who  are  thus  induced  to  invent  ma-^ 
diines  or  apparatus  -  for /exphiining  and  demon- 
strating the  laws  of  meohanisiD^  not  only  fix 
iildelibly  thfKie .  laws  in  .their  own  minds^  but  en- 
large their:  powers  of  invention/ and  preserve 
»,  ^rtain  origiDality  of  thbuglst^?  whidi .  leadi  to 
ifeew  discoveries.  '  We  thqre&ire^  strongly  rec6ds- 
mend  it  to  teiachers,  to  use: as  few  precej^U  ta 
possible  in  tibe  rudiitaents  of  seiisn<5s^  ^A  tx^^tik' 
courage  their  pupils  to  use  their  owd'  nnder^ 
atandings  as  they .  advance;  In  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  mrcbanism  a  general  vi^w  of^'fhe 
fOfftTs  and  dses>6f  ei^nes ;  ia  all ,  that  heed  be 
taught:  where  mqre  is  necessaiy^  su<;&  a  fbttb- 
dation^  with  the  assistance  .of !  good  books'^  atid 
the  examination  of  good  machinery^  WtU  pen- 
feet  the : knowledge' of  thedryahd  facilitate  pi-ac- 
tice.-  ^  :'•■■:,  ■  •■■ ; 

*    At  first  we  tthould  sot  encumber  o«r  pupi^ 
with  accurate  demmistratii>n.    Th&  applieatiM 
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af  msttbematicks  ta  mecbanicks  is  undoubtedly 
Qf  ,;the  highest  use,  and  has  opened  a  sou^roe  of 
ingenious  and  important  inquiry*  ATchimedet^ 
the  greatest  name  amongst  mecbanick  philoso- 
phers, scorned  the  mere  practical  application  of 
bis  sublime  discoveries,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  most  stupendous  effects  were  producing 
by  his  engines,  he  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
abstract  spequlation  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
fear  of  death.  We  do,  not  entirely  approve  the 
sublime  abstraction  of  Archimedes,  nor  do  we 
undervalue  either  the  application  of  stri^  der 
monstration  to  problems  in  mechanicks,  or  the 
exhibition  of  the  most  accurate  maebinerv  in 
philosophical  lectures ;  but  we  \yish  to  point  out 
9.  method  of  giving,  a  general,  notion  of  the 
mechanical  organs  to  our  pupils,  which  shall  be 
immediately  obvious  to  their  comprehension 
and  which  may  serve  as  a  sure  foundation  for 
future  improvement.  We  are  told,  by  a  vulgar 
proverb,  that  though  we  believe  what  we  see, 
we  have  yet  a  higher  belief  in  what  we  Je^l* 
This  adage  is*  particularly  applicaUe  to  mochm- 
nicks*  When  a  person  perceives  the  effect  qf 
his  own  bodily  exertions  with  different  engines, 
and  when  he  can  pompare  in  a  rough  maumr 
t^eir  relative  advantages,  be  is  not  disposed.^ to 
r^ect  tbeiir  assistance,  or  to  expect  more  than 
i&  r^afooable  from  their  applioatkuv    7^^  y9^^H[ 
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^  Kp.    TbQ  rmd  of  d^al  boarcU  for  the  i^edge  to 
move  at}. 

gL  TJie  slisdige,  with  pieces  of  hard  wood  at- 
tached tp  it^  to  ^uide  it  on  the  road. 

Us€0  of  the  Panorgtmon. 

As  this  maphine  is  to  be  moved  by  the  for>ce 
of  men  or  children^  and  as  th^r  force  varies 
not  only  with  the  strength  and  weight  of  each 
ipdividual^  hut  also  according  to  the  differ^t 
manner  in  which  that  strength  or  weijght  is 
4p|die4>  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  requisite  to  es- 
l^i^h  one  determinate  n^ode  oS  applyii?^  bn- 
man  force  to  the  machine,  91^  al^Q  9,  iV03thod  of 
di^termimng  the  relative  force  of  m^  individual 
whose  strength  is  applied  (Q  it- 

To  estimate  the  Force  with  which  a  Person  can 
draw  horizontally  by  a  Rope  over  his  Shoulder. 

Experiment  I. 

m 

Hang  a  common  long  scale-beam  (without 
scales  or  chains)  from  the  top  or  tnansom^  of 
the  frame,  so  as  that  one  epd  of  it  m3y  come, 
within  an  inch  of  one  side  or  post  of  the  ma- 
chine.   Tie  a  rope  to  the  hook  of  the  sqaJe^ 


\riktii,  #h^  the  clibiti^  bf  thh  itsAe  itfe  iliitlk!)^ 
htifig,  Aha  J)^s  it  AVdttgh  the  pultejr  IP  3, 
T^hfch  i*  ^dtit  four  fee*  frdrii  thi  gWtkttd; 
tet  tte  p^rton  l^dll  %hiA  rt^  firdhl  \  tdWatdk  9> 
turning  his  back  to  the  MitchTne,  and  jifiHiii^ 
the  rope  over  his  shoulder,  PL  2.  Fig.  6.  As 
the  pulley  may  be  either  too  high  or  too  low 
to  permit  th^  rope  to  be  horizontal,  the  person 
who  pulls  it  should  be  placed  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  machine^  which  will  lesson  the  angular 

ft 

direction  of  the  cord,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
^X^Meht.  Hkn^  #^ight^  tb  the  hVtH/r  «riA  of 
the  sMile-lbeMij  till  the  p^dbn  wM  ^iilh  ^if!i  btft 

jd^t  m\k  htmire,  pmhg  hwiy  vriihout  i^k^^i 

Mil  fttet  i^iVit  ih^  thtifg;  tH}^  ^gtlt  wfll 
eetiBifttIi  ^k  t(im  WitH  ivhich  k:  catt  Arkif  WA*- 
ibdt&ily  by  a  )x>f«  bviif  hii  shoiildfer. 

Vfefi  if  ih<m^M  nt*i^isa.ry  to  m^l^  tft6i^  ^it- 
pe^mimti  piVftb&y  Atcxttttti,  M  s^mi^t  tff  i 
pbWSff  tbe  fidhw  b^  which  \i  hk\f  th^  length 
ef  the  UtaWhukm,  hhbum  be  attached  ho  ihe  ihA 
of  the  beam,  upon  which  the  cord  may  ^ppif 
HSI^,  ttM  Iht  ptdtey  (P  3.)  Hhtltli  he  raided  or 
kWtefed,  to  bfinff  thfe'  rbpfe  lltiilzt>ttUlly  frbhi  thfe 
ami's  lAidiAdtfr,  Whth  ih  tht^  atiitnde  of  AfiWi 
Jttg, 

Ijet  k  thM  MfhD  iri«i^  this,  walk  on  the  bbafd 
mik  dry  ihiitii  )et  Mih  dfteH^^fd^  <^i)\s.  hH 
ibioiks,   an4   aft^rwai'd^  >  icy  i^  With   hid  iho^ 
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soaped ;  he  will  find  that  he  can  pull  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force  in  these  different  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  he  tries  the  following  experi- 
mentSj  let  his  shoes  be  always  dry^  that  his  force 
may  be  always  the  same. 

To  show  the  power  of  the  Three  different  Sorts 

of  Levers. 

Experiment  II. 

The  lever  L,  Fig.  2.  Plate  2.  is  passed  through 
a  socket,  Plate  2,.  Fig.  3.  in  which  it  can  be 
shifted  from  one  of  its  ends  towards  the  other ; 
so  that  it  may  be  fastened  at  any  place  by  the 
screw  of  the  socket.  This  siocket  has  two  gud- 
geons^ upon  which  it  and  the  lever  which  it 
contains  can  turn.  This  socket  and  its  gud- 
geons can  be  lifted  out  of  the  holes  in  which  it 
plays,  between  the  rails  R  R,  Plate  2.  Fig:  2. 
and  may  be  put  into  other  holes  at  R  R, 
Fig.  5. 

Hook  the  cord  that  comes  over,  the  boy*s 
shoulder  to  the  end  (i)  of  the  lever  L. '  Loop 
another  rope  to  the  other  end  of  this  lever,  and 
let  the  boy  pull  as  before.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  that  the  boy  must  walk  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  walked 
before;   viz.  from   1  towards  3.    Fig.  1.    The 
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height  to  which  the  weight  ascends^  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  boy  advances^  should  be 
carefully  marked  and  measured ;  and  it  wtU  be 
found  that  he  can  raise  the  weight  to  the  same 
height,  advancing  through  the  same  space,  as 
in  the  former  experiment.  In  this  case,  at 
both  ends  of  the  lever  moved  through  equal 
spaces,  the  lever  only  changed  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  and  added  no  mathematical  power  to 
the  direct  strength  of  the  boy. 

■ 

EXFERIMENT  III. 

Shift  the  lever  to  the  extremity  in  the  socket ; 
the  middle  of  the  lever  will  be  now  opposite 
to  the  pulley,  PL  2.  Fig.  4 ;  hook  to  it  the  rope 
that  goes  through  the  pulley  P  3,  and  &sten  to 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  the  rope  by  which 
the  boy  is  to  pull.  This  will  be  a  kverqf  the- 
second  kind,  as  it  is  called  in  books  of  mecha-' 
nicks  ;  in  using  which,  the  resistance  is  placed 
between  the  centre  of  motion  orfulcrum^  and  the 
moving  power.  He  will  now  raise  double  the 
weight  that  he  did  in  Experiment  II,  and  he  will 
advance  through  double  the  space. 

Experiment  IV. 

Shift  the  lever,  and  the  socket  which  forms 
the  axis  (without  shifting  the  lever  from  the 
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«5SiP<FWWt),»  to.  tb^hpj,(?8  th^t  s^ra  pr^suwl.  Cop: 
iJi  a^  ]ft  ^,  ?t?itQ  i^.  yig,  ^'  Tb^  fr^  W4  9^  th^ 
l^^jffit  ISf,  yiH  HOW;  bp  <^P9^Jt?  t9  tfci/*  i;qfie,  ?ft4 

l^lt.  tl^  rop«.  1:^  \r}»ch  tij^e  l?py  puUfi  t^o  tfeei 
ijwdflJs  of  the  lpv(^ic.    Tbe^  ?flfect  will   noj*  l?e, 

riments  ;  the  boy  vri^  adsj^n^e  9jjji^  lja|iC  9ft  fairi^ 
and  will  raise  only  half  as  much  weight  as  before. 
This  is  called  a  hper  of  the  third  sort.    The  first 
and  second  kinds  of  levers  are  used  in  quarrying; 
aipd  tha o|2eratio«a  %&  vam^  ^fmh  m^^  Wref^^t^d 
tok  tJftqn^    Tke  third  kind  gf  kter  is^  Qroplpy'C^ 
hull  seUbm,  bujH  ite  pjiog^rti^  p^y.  b^  ql^s^in^i^ 
wiitti  advantage  ^iH^JPOg  I^^dd^  i»  rqifi^,^  ^, 
the  man  wha  wises,  it  ifi/  obligecl  tOi  ^i£^^,  ^ft  k^ 
creasitig^  fiarce  tiil  the.  Is^icfer  i^  nf»rly  pei$^4tT 
oukus.    WfaoQ  thisi  levwrT'  ^  msqj^  it  i^,  qbi^H^u^ 
ftooL  \9[bal:  hftft  h«ra  ^id^  tihftt  ther  pQVi^r  vsmtk 
alwa}&s<  pafi&  id^iojugh  teasi  ${¥1^6  libaA  th^  <^e 
^»bich  i&to.b6<mov«d;j  it;  wa.  nev.QP».  iheis^^o^ff^ 
bsiof  aenvifie  in  gioiiiaii^  piwisn/  ButJ)^  c^tj^ 
of  sonie  nnachineaii&toLi!iiCfiea8(e>vdocit^y  iio^tead 
of  obtaining  power^  as  in  a  sledge-hammer  moved 
by  mill-work,  (V.  tjlj^e  plates  in  Ea;ierson's  Mecha- 
nicks.  No.  236). 

Tim  Qxp€nkn0Ait&^  upon  lejKffs  in^be.  vart^drat 
pkasacttf  in«i9Mingjor  dfliQUfii«hiDgi  tJH^  nifiQbBi%iT 
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cat  ^^d^rantage,  S0  ars  to  baladce  the  poller  «hd  <h6 
reshtaRice^  to  atcnsfom  me  feamerd  tb  dafeutett 
the  itldtioti  between  the  power  ai^  the  e^€ik 
inr  (fifibent  circnm^nce^ ;  alwiays  pdititSng  oiirtf^ 
tBat  wbatbvier  excels  tl^^iTe  fe  in  tfte  power,*  dr 
in  tfie  r^dlstdiree,  is  al#ay^  coihpignsated  by  the 
drfl^retice  of  space  throogh  which  the  infetibf 
passed. 

The  ^^rpenments  which  We  fifaVe  mc^nttbn^ 
^rt  sxrfficierrtly  satisfactbiy  to  tf  pupil,  tfs*  to  the 
iiti  mediate  relation  between  the  poip^  akirj  th^ 
resistance;  bue  the  di&rcnt  spaces  throng& 
which  the  po^er  and  die  resist!anee  mdVfe  Whe^l^ 
on€f  exceeds  the  other,  cannot  be  obvibus;  with- 
out thejrpa^s  through  much  largiir  spflcei^  thali 
levers  wJlf  perniit. 

To  show  the  different  Space  through  which  the 
Power  and  Resistance  move  in  different  Cir» 
cumstances. 

Experiment  V. 

*  •  •       • 

Place  the  s4ed^a  On  the-  farthest  endv  of  ttito 
wooden  road,  Plate  2.  Fig.  1. ;  festen' a  ropeto 

*  The  word  j9ott^r  is  here  used  in  a  popular  seaae^  to^de* 
note  the  strength  or  efficacy  that  is  employed  to  produce  an 
effect  by  means  o^  any  engine. 
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tb^  sledge,    and  conduct  it  through  the  lowest 
pulley  P  4,  and  through  th?  pulley  P  3,  so  a? 
that  the  boy  ni,ay  be  enabled  ^o.  draw  it  by  the 
tope  passed  pver  bi^^  should^i:.    Th?  sledge  n^iust 
now  be  loaded,  till  the  boy  can  but  ju^t  advance 
with  short  steps  steadily  upon  the  vypodeu  road ; 
ibis  must  be  done  with  care,   as  ther^  will  be 
but  just  roori;j  for  him  beside  the  rope.     He  will 
nieet  the  sledge  exactly  on  the  middle  pf  the 
road,  from  which  he  must  step  aside  to  pas$  the 
sjbdge.     ^et  the   time  pf .  this   experiment  be 
noted.     It  is  obvious  tb.at  the  boy  and  the  sledge 
move  with  equal  velpcity ;  there  i§  th|?r^fore  np 
m^hanical,  advantage  obtained  by  the  pulleys. 
Xhe  weight  that  he  can  draw  will  be  about  half 
a  hundred,  if  he  weigh  about  9  stone ;  but  tb^ 
^xact  force  with  which  the  boy  draws  is  to  be 
known  by  Experiment  I. 


The  Wheel  and  Axle. 

i  ■ . .    •  ■  > 

This  organ  is  usually  called  in  mechanicks, 
the  axis  in  peritrochio.  A  hard  name,  which 
might  well  be  spared,  as.  the  vvord  windlass,  or 
capstan,  would  convey  a  more  distinct  idea  to 
pur  pupils. 
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Experiment  VI. 


To  the  largest  drum,  Plate  %  Fig.  1,  fasten 
a  cord^  and  pass  it  through  the  pulley  P  down- 
wards>  and  then  through  the  pulley  P  4  to  the 
s^ge  placed  at  the  end  of  the  wooden  road, 
which  is  farthest  from  the  machine*  Let  the 
boy^  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  capstan,  and  passed  over  bis 
shoulder,  draw  the  capstan  round ;  he  will  wind 
the  rope  round  the  drum,  and  draw  the  sledge 
upon  its  road.  To  make  the  sledge  advance 
twenty-four  feet  upon  its  road,  the  boy  must 
have  walked  circularly  144  feet,  which  is  six 
times  as  &r,  and  he  will  be  able  to  draw  about 
three  hundred  weight,  which  is  six  times  as 
much  as  in  the  last  experiment 

It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  that  the  diflference 
of  space,  passed  through  by  the  power  in  this 
experiment,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  difference 
pf  weight  which  the  boy  could  draw  without 
the  capstan. 

Experiment  VII. 

Let  the  rop^  be  no\Y  attached  to  the  smallec 
^rum ;  the  boy  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much 
weight  upon  the  sledge  as  before,  and  ^ill  go 
jthrough  double  the  space. 
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_         » 

EXI'BIIIMENT  ¥ill. 

■ 

Where  there  are  a  mnnfaer  ef  boysj^  let  five 
or  siK  of  ^in^  whose  powen  ef  drmimg'  (e9iif^ 
mated  ae  in  £iiperi!nienti  Ly  amomits  to  six  inniMfs 
afs  muehi  as  the.  foree  of  the^  hof  ait  tlir  cafnttMnr, 
pall  at.  the  end  of  the  vope  which  was^  fastmed 
t0r  the  sliadge;:  they  witt  brfoace'  the  force,  of 
the  bey  at  the  capstant;.  either  tbeyr^.  oir  he^  by 
a  sudden  puU^i  may  adn^attce ;;  birt  if  thtty  puti 
&ir^y  there  will  be:  ncK  advantage  on  either  parti 
In  tfaisexperiiBeiit  therope  skouldl  paBsthroogh 
the  pulley  P  3^  andi  sheuht  be  coiled,  raund;  the 
ko^en  dmm..  hnA  it  miust  he  ako  obBerued^  that 
IB  {dl  espeKi[nent&  upon  the;  motiiMV  of  Bodies^,  ib 
whiehr  tbeve  i»  mncb  frictibnv  ^^  w^ere  a  sledge 
is  employed^  the  results  ace  ilevsec  so  umfornii  as 
ifi  otlien  eircumatancBK' 

TkaPulleiff. 

Upon  the  pulley  we  shall  say  little,  as  it  is 
in  every  body's  hands^  and  experiments  may 
be  tried  upon  it  ifwthout  any  particular  apparatus. 
It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  inculcated,  that 
the  power  is  not?  increased^  by  a^  fixedf^  pulley.  For 
this  purpose,  a  wheel  without*  a  rim,  or,  'to  speak 
with  ojore  propriety,  a*  nomteer  of  spokesr  fixed'  in 
a  nave  should  be  employedl     (?rate2.  Pig;  gf;) 


I 
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Pm^o«s<  Uke  the  bcadi  of  qrutches  shcHtld  be  fixed 
it  the  ends,  of  these  spokes,  to  receive  a  piece 
of  gtrd!)-w6by  whieh  i»  »sed  instead  of  a  cord,  be- 
cause  a  cord  would  be  imsteady  ;  and'  a  strap  of 
iron  with  a  hook  to  it  should  plajr  upon  the  cen- 
tTQ^  hy  whieb  it  may  at  times  be  suspended,  and 
&QU  which,  at  other  times  a  weighs  may  he 
kuag. 


EXP£RIM£NT  IX. 

Let  this,  siaeletoa  of  a  puITey  be  hung  by  the 
iron  strap  from  the  transom  of  the  frame ;  fasten 
%  jpieee  Qf  web>  to  one  of  tbe  radii>  and  another 
\pi  tdse  mdr  of  the  opposi^  radius*.  If  two  boys 
o£  equai  weight  pnlt  these  piece*  of  girth- web, 
they  wiM  balance  each  other;  or  two-  equal 
insigbtsi  hung  to  these  web?  wiH  be  m  equi- 
lijbanlo.  If  a  piece  of  girth-web  be  put  round 
the  uppeymost  nadiu9,  two  equal  weights  hung 
^  tiie  ends  of  it  witl  remain  immoveable ;  but 
if'  eiithev  of  them  be  pulll^,  or  if  a  small  ad- 
4ttiosMili  weight  be*  added  to  either  of  them,  it 
ipift  descenc^  and-  the  web-  will  apply  itself  suc^ 
Gffisively  ta  the  ascending  radii,  and  will  detach 
itself  imw^  those  that  are  descending.  If  this 
moFeaifint  be  eare&lTy  considered,  it  will  be 
peroetwd  t^at  the  web,  in  unfolding  itself,  acte 
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in  the  same  manner  upon  the  radii  as  two  ropes 
would  if  they  were  hung  to  the  extremities  of 
tlie  opposite  radii  in  succession.  The  two  radii 
which  are  opposite  may  be  considered  as  a  lever 
of  the  first  sort,  where  the  centre  is 'in  the 
middle  6f  the  lever  ;  as  each  end  moves  through 
an  equal  space,  there  is  no  mechanical  advantage. 
But  if  this  skeleton  pulley  be  employed  as  a 
common  block  or  tackle ^  its  motions  and  proper- 
ties will  be  entirely  different* 


Experiment  X.    Plate  2.  Fig.  g. 

Nail  a  piece  of  gifth-web  to  a  post,  at  th© 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground  \ 
fasten  the  other  end  of  it  to  one  of  the  radii  r 
fasten  another  piece  of  web  to  the  opposite  ra- 
dius,  and  let  a  boy  hold  the  skeleton  pulley  sus- 
pended by  the  web  ;  hook  weights  to  the  strap 
that  bangs  from  the  centre*  The  end  of  the 
radius,  to  which  the  fixed  girth-»web  is  fastened^ 
will  remain  immoveable ;  but,  if  the  boy  pulls- 
the  web  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  upwards^ 
he  will  be  able  to  lift  nearly  double  the  weighty 
which  he  can  raise  from  the  ground  by  a  simple 
rope,  without  the  machine,  and  he  will  perceive 
that  his  hand  moves  through  twice  as  great  a 
space  as  the  weight  ascends  ;   hp  ha.a  thei:efore 
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the  mechanical  advantage^  which  he  would  have 
by  a  lever  of  the  second  sort,  as  in  Experiment 
III.     Let  a  piece  of  web  be  put  round  the  under 
radii ;  let  one  end  of  it  be  nailed  to  the  post,  and 
the  other  be  held  by  the  boy,  and  it  will  repre- 
sent the   apphcation  of   a  rope  to  a  moveable 
pulley :  if  its  motion  be  carefully  considered,    it 
will  appear  that  the  radii,  as  they    successively 
apply  themselves  to  the  web,  represent  a  series 
of  levers  of  the  second   kind.     A  pulley  is  no- 
thing  more  than   an  infinite   number   of   such 
levers ;    the  cord   at  one  end  of  the  diameter 
serving  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  organ  during  its  pro- 
gress.  If  this  skeleton-pulley  be  used  horizontally 
instead    of  perpendicularly,    the   circumstances 
which  have  been   mentioned  will  appear  more 
obvious. 

Upon  the  wooden  road  lay  down  a  piece  of 
girdi-web  ;  nail  one  end  of  it  to  the  road  ;  place 
tlie  pulley  upon  the  web  at  the  other  end  of  the 
board,  and  bringing  the  web  over  the,  radii,  let 
the  boy,  taking  hold  of  it,  draw  the  loaded  sledge 
fastened  to  the  hook  at  the  centre  of  the  pulley  : 
he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much  in  this  manner 
as  he  could  without  the  pulley.* 

*  In  all  these  experiments  with  the  skeleton-pulley  some- 
body must  keep  it  in  its  proper  direction ;  as  from  its  structure, 
whidi  is  contrived  for  illustrati<>n,  not  for  practical  use ;  it 
etmiot  retain  its  proper  situation  without  assistance. 
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Hei^  the  web  lyitig  <m  the  toad  bfeMfS  ttadte 
distinctly^  that  it  in  quie^ettt  where  the  )o^e*t 
radius  touclies  it ;  liftd  if  the  radii,  as  ^Ms)r  tn^ 
upon  it^  are  obserred^  their  yckaiA  will  appear 
at  rest)  whilst  the  eentre  (if  the  j^ulley  will  g6 
as  fast  as  the  skdge,  and  the  top  Of  each  i^diUS 
successively  (and  the  boy*s  hand  which  unfolds 
the  web)  will  move  twice  as  fast  as  the  centre  of 
the  pulley  and  the  sledgei 

If  a  person,  holding  a  .  stick  In  hift  hand,  ob- 
serves the  relative  motions  of  the  top,  and  thtf 
middle^  and  the  bottom  of  the  sticky  whiUt  hfr 
inclines  it,  he  will  see  that  the  bottom  of  the  stick 
has  no  motion  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  ttaid« 
die  has  oOiy  half  the  /notion  of  the  tdp.  Hii^ 
property  of  the  pulley  has  been  dwelt  upon,  be- 
cause it  elucidates  the  motion  of  a  wheel  rollit!]^ 
tipon  the  grcMind ;  and  it  e5tptains  a  common 
paradox,  which  appears  at  flfst  ineitpltc&bl6, 
"  The  bottom  of  a  roUitig-wheel  ttevei*  ihov^ 
nffon  the  road.'*  This  is  a^stekted  only  of  a  whe^f 
moving  over  hard  ground,  which,  itt  fact,  Iftay  be 
considered  rather  as  laying  down  its  ciftiOtH« 
fimence  upon  the  road,  than  as  movitig  upotx  it. 

The  inclined  Plane  and  the  Wedge. 

The  inclined  plane  is  to  be  next  considered* 
When  a  heavy  body  is  to  be  raised^  il  ia  oftcfif 
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convenient  to  lay  a  sloping,  artificial  road  of 
planks,  upon  which  it  may  be  pushed  or  drawn. 
This  mechanical  power,  bowercr,  is  but  of  little 
service  without  the  assistance  of  wheels  or 
rollers;  we  shall  therefore  speak  of  it  as  it  is 
applied  in  another  manner,  under  the  name  of 
the  wedgCf  which  is  in  fact  a  moving,  inclined 
plane ;  but  if  it  is  required  to  explain  the  pro- 
perties of  the  inclined  plane  by  the  Panorganon, 
the  wooden  road  may  be  raised  and  set  to  any 
inclination  that  is  required,  and  the  sledge  may  be 
drawn  upon  it  as  in  the  former  experiments. 

Let  one  end  of  a  lever,  N,  Plate  2.  Fig.  7- 
with  a  wheel  at  one  end  of  it,  be  hinged  to  the 
post  of  the  frame,  by  means  of  a  gudgeon  driven 
or  screwed  into  the  post.  To  prevent  this  lever 
from  deviating  sideways,  let  a  slip  of  wood  be 
connected  with  it  by  a  nail,  which  shall  be  fast 
in  the  lev^r,  but  which  moves  freely  in  aj,  hole  in 
the  rail.  The  other  end  of  this  slip  must  be 
listened  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  at 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  lever,  at  one  side  of 
it,  and  towards  the  end  in  which  the  wheel  is 
fixed  (Plate  2.  Fig.  40.  which  is  a  vue  d*oiseau) 
ia  the  same  manner  as  the  treadle  of  a  common 
hthe  i&  managed,  and  as  the  treadle  of  a  loom  is 
sometimes  guided.^ 

*  In  a  ham,  itkk  seeondaiy  terer  is  called  a  Iam6,  by  mis- 
take, for  lam;  from  lamina^  a. slip  of  wood. 
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Experiment  XI. 


Under  the  wheel  of  this  lever,  place  an  inclined 
plane  or  half- wedge  (Plate  2.  Fig.  7-)  on  the 
Wooden  road,  with  rollers  under  it,  to  prevent 
friction ;  *  fasten  a  rope  to  the  foremost  end  of 
the  wedge,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulleys  (P.  4. 
and  P.  3.)  as  in  the  fifth  experiment.  Let  a  boy 
draw  the  sledge  by  this  rope  over  his  shoulder, 
and  he  will  find,  that  as  it  advances  it  will  raise 
the  weight  upwards :  the  wedge  is  five  feet  long, 
and  elevated  one  foot.  Now,  if  the  perpendicular 
ascent  of  the  weight,  and  the  space  through 
which  he  advances  be  compared,  he  will  find 
that  the  space  through  which  he  has  passed 
will  be  five  times  as  great  as  that  through  which 
the  weight  has  ascended ;  and  that  this  wedge 
has  enabled  him  to  raise  five  times  as  much  as 
he  could  raise  without  it,  if  his  strength  were 
applied,  as  in  Experiment  I,  without  any  mecha^ 
nical  advantage.     By  making  this  wedge  in  two 

*  There  should  be  three  rollers  used;  one  of  them  must 
be  placed  before  the  sledge,  under  which  it  will  easily  find  its 
place,  if  the  bottom  of  the  sledge  near  the  foremost  end  is  a 
little  sloped  upwards.  To  retain  this  foremost  roller  in  its  place 
till  the  sledge  meets  it,  it  should  be  stuck  slightly  on  the  rdad 
with  two  small  bits  of  wax  or  pitch. 
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parts^  hinged  together,  with  a  graduated  piece  to 
keep  them  asunder,  the  wedge  may  be  adjusted 
to  any  given  obliquity ;  and  it  will  be  always 
found,  that  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the 
wedge  may  be  ascertained  by  comparing  its 
perpendicular  elevation  with  its  base.  If  the  base 
of  the  wedge  is  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  any  other  number 
of  times  greater  than  its  height,  it  will  enable  thc^ 
boy  to  rise  respectively  2,  3,  4,  or  5  times  more 
weight  than  he  could  do  in  Experiment  I,  by 
which  his  power  is  estimated. 


The  Screw. 

The  Screw  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round 
a  cylinder:  the  height  of  all  its  revolutions 
round  the  cylinder  taken  together,  compared 
with  the  space  through  which  the  power  that 
turns  it  passes,  is  the  measure  of  its  mechanical 
adoantage.*  Let  the  lever,  used  in  the  last  ex- 
periment, be  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reach  from  its  gudgeon  to  the  shaft  of  the  Panor- 
ganon,  guided  by  an  attendant  lever  as  before. 
(Plate  2.  Fig.  8.)     Let  the  wheel  rest  upon  the 

.^  Mechanical  advantage  is  not  a  proper  term ;  but  our  lan- 
guage is  deficie[[it  in  proper  technical  terms.  The  word  power 
is  used  so  indiscriminately,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
vey our  neaningy  without  employing  it  more  strictly. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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lpw€$t  he&a^  or  tbre^  pf  the  screw :  as  the  afni9 
Qf  the  ^halt  i^r^  turoed  rounds  the  wheel  will 
a^pend^  and  carry  up,  th^e  weight  which  it)  fiast^ 
Qped  tp  the  lever.  "^  As  the  situation  oft  the 
s(^iiew  prev<ents  the  weight  from*  heing^  suspended 
e^i;;^tly  from  the  centre  of  the  scnew^  proper 
a]Iowaiice  must  be  made  for  this^  in  estiinating 
tb^  force  of  the  screw,  or  determining  the  mecha. 
nic^l  advantage  gained  by  the  lever :  this  can 
be  done  by  measuring  the  perpendicular  ascent 
of  the  weigh t,  which  in  all  cases  is  useful,  and 
more  expeditious  than  measuring  the  parts  of  a 
machine,  and  estimating  its  force  by  calculation  ; 
because  the  different  diameters  of  ropes,  and 
other  small  circumst^inces,  are  frecjuently  mis- 
taken in  estimates — bo^h  methods  should  be  ^ 
epployed  and  their  resultsi  cpmpptred.     Th^  space 


*  Ii)  ,this  experimQBilE^.  tb^^boyrslwuld ;  pull .  a&  near*  as  i  ppArr 
tible  to  the  shafl,  within  a  foot  of  it,  for  instance,  el^^JieiwUI^ 
have  such  mechanical  advantage  as  cannot  b^  counterbat 
lanced  by  any  weight  which  thie  machiiie  would  be  strong 
enougih.  to  bear:  and  ini  all  these •  expwiitteats  we'beg*tlie 
Igirn^^  reader  tp,  obs^rFe^  thatacQwracyiisnottheLotgectln:. 
view^-djSerent  result^  will  arise  from  adventitious  tcixtfviQif 
stances,  such  as  the  pliability  or  hardness  of  ropes,  the 
swelling  or  shrinking  of  wood,  &c.  &c.  One  practical 
advantage,  however,  will  arise  from  these  circumstances— 
the  efiEect  of  friction,  and  the  imperfection  and  d^teriora^ 
tioa  of  maleriaili,  will  be  impressed  upon  the  youirg  mecha-^ 
nick. 
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])lidted  through  by  the  moving  power,  afid  by 
thdtt  ^hieh  rt  moves,  are  infallible  data  for  esti- 
itiating  the  power  of  ehgiAes. 

Two  material  subjects  6f  experiments  yet  re- 
main for  the  Panorganon;  frtctibn,  and  wheeft 
of  carriages  :  but  we  have  already  extended  this 
article  far  beyond  its  just  projportion  to  similar 
chapters  in  this  work.     We  repeat,  that  it  is  nbt 
intended  in  this,  or  in  any  otlier  part  of  our  design, 
to  write  treatises  upon  science :    but  merely  to' 
point  out  methods  of  initiating  young  people  in 
the  rudiofients  of  knowledge,  and  of  giving  them 
a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  thoisa  principle  upon 
which  they  are  founded.     No  preceptor,  who  has 
had^  experience,    will    cavil    at    th6  superficial 
knowledge  ^*of  a  bby  of  twelve  or  thirteen  upon' 
these  subjects ;  he  will  perceive  that  the  general* 
view  which  wc  wish  to  give  our  pupils  of  the 
useful  arts  and  sciences,  must  certainly  tend  to 
iorm   a  taste  for   literature    and    investigation. 
The  sciolist  has  learned  only  to  talk — we  wish  to 
teach  our  pupils  to  think,  upon  the  various  ob- 
jects of  human  speculation. 

The  Panorganon  may  be  en^lgyed  in  trying 
the  resistance  of  air  and  w^t^r ;  the  force  of 
different  muscles ;  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
an)using  and  useful  experiments.  In  academies, 
and  private  families,  it  may  be  erected  in  the 
place  allotted  for  amusement,  where  it  will  fur- 
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nish  entertainment  for  many  a  vacant  hour. 
When  it  has  lost  its  novelty^  the  shaft  may  from 
time  to  time  be  taken  down^  and  a  swing  may 
be  suspended  in  its  place.  It  may  be  constructed 
at  the  expence  of  five  or  six  pounds  :  that  which 
stands  before  our  window  was  made  for  less  than 
three  guineas,  as  we  had  many  of  the  materials 
beside  us  for  other  purposes.^ 

Dec.  8,  1800. — *^  Scientific  Dialogues"  have 
just  reached  us;  they  seem  well  calculated  to 
follow  "  Evenings  at  Home/*  as  they  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  accurate  knowledge  in  a  com- 
pendious form^  and  in  clear  and  easy  language* 
We  had  begun  a  book  on  a  similar  plan,  which 
we  are  pleased  to  find  is  now  become  unneces- 
sary :  we  shall  therefore  bound  our  humble 
labours  to  a  small  volume  on  the  rudiments  of 
science  for  young  children. 

*  1810 — Since  this  was  first  published  1  have  constructed 
a  Panorganon  on  a  small  scale,  and  portable.  It  shall  be 
sent  to  that  useful  work,  **  Nicholson's  Journal." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Chemistry. 

JLN  the  first  attempts  to  teach  chemistry  to 
children,  objects  should  be  selected,  the  princi- 
pal properties  of  which  may  be  easily  discri- 
minated by  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell ; 
and  such  terms  should  be  employed  as  do  not  re- 
quire accurate  definition. 

'  When  a  child  has  been  caught  in  a  shower  of 
snow,  he  goes  to  the  fire  to  warm  and  dry  him- 
self. After  he  has  been  before  the  fire  for  some 
time,  instead  of  becoming  dry,  he  finds  that  he 
is  wetter  than  he  was  before ;  water  drops  from 
his  hat  and  clothes,  and  the  snow  with  which 
he  was  covered  disappears.  If  you  ask  him 
what  was  become  of  the  snow,  and  why  he  has 
become  wetter,  he  cannot  tell  you.  Give  him 
a  tea-cup  full  of  snow,  desire  him  to  place  it 
before  the  fire,  he  percfeives  that  the  snow  melts, 
that  it  has  become  water.  If  he  puts  his  finger 
into  the  water,  he  finds  that  it  is  warmer- than 
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snow  ;  he  then  perceives  that  the  fire  which 
warmed  him,  warmed  Hkewise  the  snow  which 
then  became  water  ;  or  in  other  words,  he  disco- 
vers, that  the  heat  which  came  from  the  fire 
goes  into  the  snow  and  melts  it:  he  thus  ac- 
quires the  idea  of  the  dissolutioa  of  snow  by 
beat 

If  the  cup,  containing  the  water  or  melted 
snow,  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  put  out  of  the 
^indow  op  ^  frosty  day^  be  perceives,  that  in 
tio)^  the  water  grows  colder,  that  a  thin,  brittle 
skin  spreads  over  it,  which  grows  thicker  by 
degrees,  till  dt  length  all  the  water  becomes  ice  ; 
and  if  the  ci|p  be  pgain  put  before  the  fire,  the 
ice  returns  to  water.  Thus  he  discovers,  that  by 
dio^iriishing  the  heat  of  water  it  becomes  ice;  by 
adding  he^t  to  ice  it  becomes  water, 

A  child  watches  the  drops  of  inelted  sealing-r 
w^x  as  they  fall  upon  paper.  When  he  sees 
you  stir  the  wax  about,  and  perceives  that  what 
was  formerly  hard  now  becomes  soft,  and  very 
hot,  he  will  apply  his  former  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  beat  upon  ice  or  snow,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  the  heat  of  the  candle  melts  the 
wax.  By  these  means  the  principle  of  the  li(]^ue- 
factiop  of  bodies  by  heat  will  be  imprinted  upon 
his  memory  ;  and  you  inay  naw  enlarge  his  id^a 
pf  liquefs^ctipn.  > 
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When  a  lamp  of  sugar  is  put  into  a  dish  of 
hot  tea,  a  child  sees  that  it  becomes  less  and 
less,  till  at  last  it  disappears.  What  has  become 
of  the  sugar?  Your  pupil  will  say,  that  it  is 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  tea ;  but  if  it  be  put 
into  cold  tea,  or  cold  water,  he  will  find  that  it 
dissolves,  though  more  slowly.  You  should 
then  show  him  some  fine  sand,  some  clay,  and 
chalk,  thrown  into  water,  and  he  will  perceive 
the  diSferenoe  between  mechanical  mixture  o^ 
diffusion,  and  chemical  mixture  or  solution. 
Chemical  mixture,  as  that  of  salt  in  water,  de- 
pends  upon  the  attraction  that  subsists  between 
the  parts  of  the  solid  and  fluid  which  are  com- 
bined* Mechanical  mixture  is  only  th^  suspen- 
sion of  the  parts  of  a  solid  in  a  fluid.  When 
fine  sand,  chalk,  or  clay,  are  put  into  water,  the 
water  continues  for  some  time  turbid  or  muddy ; 
but  by  degrees  the  sand,  &c.  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  water  becomes  clear.  In  the  chemical 
mixture  of  salt  and  water  there  is  no  muddiness ; 
the  fluid  is  clear  and  transparent,  even  whilst  it 
is  stirred,  and  when  it  is  at  rest  there  is  no  sedi- 
ment, the  salt  being  combined  with  the  water ; 
a  new  fluid  substance  is  formed  out  of  the  two 
simple  bodies  salt  and  water^  and  though  the 
parts  of  the  salt  which  compose  the  mixture  are 
not  discernible  to  the  eye,  yet  they  are  percepti* 
ble  by  the  taste. 
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After  he  has  observed  the  mixture^  the  child 
should  be  asked,  whether  he  knows  any  method 
by  which  he  can  separate  the  salt  from  the  water. 
In  the  boiling  of  a  kettle  of  water  he  has  seen 
the  ^team  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel ;  he  knows  that  the  steam  is  formed*  by 
the  heat  from  the  fire,  which  joining  with  the 
water  drives  its  parts  farther  asunder,  and  makes 
it  take  another  form^  that  of  vapour  or  steam* 
He  may  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  separation 
of  the  salt  and  water ;  he  may  turn  the  water 
into' steam,  and  the  salt  will  be  left  in  the  vessel 
in  a  solid  form.  If,  instead  of  evaporating  the 
virater,  the  boy  had  added  a  greater  quantity  of 
9alt  to  the  mixture,  he  would  have  seen,  that 
^fter  a  certain  time,  the  water  would  have  dis- 
solved no  more  of  the  salt ;  th^  superfluous  salt 
would  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  the  sand 
had  done :  tl^e  pupil  should  then  be  told  that  the 
liquid  is  saturated  with  the  solid. 

^y  these  simple  experiments  a  child  may  ac- 
quire a  general  knowledge  of  solutiop,  evapora- 
tion, and  saturation,  without  the  formality  of  a 
lecture,  or  the  apparatus  of  a  chemist.  In  all 
your  attempts  to  instruct  him  in  chemistry,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  he  should 
completely  understand  one  experiment,  before 
you  proceed  to  a  seqond.  The  common  meta- 
phorical expression,  that  the  mind  should  have 
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time   to  digest  the  Tood  which  it  receives^    is 
founded  upon  fact  and  observation. 

Our  pupil  should  see  the  solution  of  a  variety 
of  substances  in  fluids^  as  marble,  chalky  or  alka- 
lies in  acids  ;  and  camphor  in  spirits  of  wine  : 
this  last  experiment  he  may  try  by  himself,  as  it 
is  not  dangerous.  Certainly  many  experiments 
are  dangerous,  and  therefore  un6t  for  children ; 
but  others  may  be  selected,  which  they  may  safe- 
ly try  without  any  assistance ;  and  those  that  are 
dangerous  may,  when  they  are  necessary;  be  shown 
to  them  by  some  careful  person.  Their  first  ex- 
periments may  be  such  as  they  can  readily  exe- 
cute, and  of  which  the  result  may  probably  be  suc- 
cessful :  this  success  will  please  and  interest  the 
pupils,  and  will  encourage  them  to  perseverance. 
*  A  child  may  have  some  spirit  of  wine  and 
some  camphor  given  to  him  :  the  camphor  will 
dissolve  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  till  the  spirit  is  satu- 
rated ;  but  then  he  will  be  at  a  loss  how  to  sepa- 
rate them  again*.  To  separate  them  he  must  pour 
into  the  mixture  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water;  he  will  immediately  see  the  liquor, 
which  was  transparent,  become  muddy  and  white ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  camphor 
from  the  spirit ;  the  camphor  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  curd.  If  the  child 
l}ad  weighed  the  camphor,  both  before  and  after 
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ks  «olution^  he  would  have  found  the  result 
nearly  the  same.  He  should  be  informed,  that 
this  chemical  operation  (for  technical  terms  may 
now  be  used)  is  called  precipitation :  the  sub- 
stance that  is  separated  from  the  mixture  by  the 
introduction  of  another  body  is  disengaged,  or 
precipitated  from  the  mixture.  In  this  instance 
the  spirit  of  wine  attracted  the  camphor,  and 
therefore  dissolved  it.  When  the  water  was 
poured  in,  the  spirit  of  wine  attracted  the  water 
more  strongly  tnan  it  did  the  camphor ;  the 
camphor  being  let  loose,  rose  by  its  specific 
gravity  to  the  surface  of  the  mixture. 

The  pupil  has  now  been  shown  two  methods,  by 
which  a  solid  may  be  separated  from  a  fluid  in 
which  it  has  been  dissolved. 

A  still  should  now  be  produced,  and  the  pupil 
should  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  distillation^ 
By  experiment  he  will  learn  the  degrees  of 
volatility  of  different  bodies ;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  will  learn  that  some  are  turned  into  vapour, 
by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  than  others. 
The  degrees  of  heat  should  be  shown  to  him  by 
the  thermometer ;  and  the  use  of  the  thermome- 
ter, and  its  nature,  should  be  explained.  As  the 
pupil  already  knows  that  most  bodies  expand  by 
heat,  he  will  readily  understand,  that  an  increase 
of  heat  extends  to  mercury  in  the  bulb  of  the 
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tbermopetier^  which,  having  no  other  spgce  for 
it8  expansion^  rise^  io  the  9m  all  glass  jtube ;  and 
the  dfigfee  of  heat  to  which  it  is  e:iLpo9ed  if 
Qiar)(0d  bjT  the  figures  pn  the  scale  of  the 
instrument. 

The  business  of  distillation  is  to  separate  the 
more  volatile  from  the  less  volatile  parts  of 
JbodieSt  The  whole  mixture  is  put  into  a  vessel, 
under  which  there  is  fire  :  the  most  volatile 
liquor  begins  first  to  turn  into  vapour,  and  riseit 
into  a  higher  part  of  the  vessel,  which,  being 
kept  cold  by  beiqg  farther  removed  from  the  fire, 
or  by  water  or  snow,  condenses  the  evaporated 
fluid  ;  after  it  has  been  condensed,  it  drops  into 
another  vessel.  In  the  experiment  that  th^ 
child  has  just  tried,  after  having  separated  the 
canjphor  from  the  spirit  of  wine,  he  may  separate 
the  spirit  from  the  water  by  distillation.  When 
the  substance  that  rises,  or  that  is  separated 
from  other  bodies  by  heat,  is  a  solid,  or  when 
what  is  collected  after  the  operation  is  solid, 
the  process  is  not  called  distillation,  but  sublima- 
lion. 

Our  pupil  may  next  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  general  qualities  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
For  instructing  him  in  this  part  of  chemistry,  de^ 
-Snition  should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided; 
the  mode  of  example,  and  ocular  demonstration, 
fhould  be  pursued •     Who  woi^ld  begin  to  e:^* 
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plain  by  words  the  difference  between  an  acid 

• 

and  an  alkali,  when  these  can  be  shown  by  ex- 
periments upon  the  substances  themselves  ? 
The  first  great  difference,  which  is  perceptible 
between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  is  their  taste. 
Let  a  child  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
difference  of  their  tastes;  let  him  be  able  to 
distinguish  them  when  his  eyes  are  shut ;  let 
him  taste  the  strongest  of  each  so  diluted  with 
water  as  not  to  hurt  him,  and  when  he  has  once 
acquired  distinct  notions  of  the  pungent  taste 
of  an  alkali,  and  of  the  sour  taste  of  an  acid,  he 
will  never  forget  the  difference.  He  must  after- 
wards see  the  effects  of  an  acid  and  alkali  on  the 
blue  colour  of  vegetables  at  separate  times,  and 
not  on  the  same  day  ;  by  these  means  he  will 
more  easily  remember  the  experiments,  and  he 
will  not  confound  their  different  resiilts.  .  The 
blue  colour  of  vegetables  is  turned  red  by  acids, 
and  green  by  alkalies.  Let  your  pupil  take  a 
radish,  and  scrape  off  the  blue  part  into  water; 
it  should  be  left  for  some  time,  till  the  water 
becomes  of  a  blue  colour  :  let  him  pour  some  of 
this  liquor  into  two  glasses;  add  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice  to  one  of  them,  and  the  liquor  will 
become  red ;  dissolve  some  alkali  in  water,  and 
pour  this  into  the  other  glass,  and  the  dissolved 
radish  will  become  green.  If  into  the  red  mix- 
ture a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  be  poured,  the 
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oolour  will  change  into  green ;  and  if  into  the 
liquor  which  was  made  green  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  acid  be  poured^  the  colour  will  change  to  red: 
thus  alternately  you  may  pour  acid  or  alkali,  and 
produce  ^  a  red  or  green  colour  successively. 
Paper  stained  with  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables 
is  called  test  paper ;  this  is  changed  by  the  least 
powerful  of  the  acids  or  alkalies^  and  will  there- 
fore be  peculiarly  useful  in  the  first  experiments 
of  our  young  pupils.  A  child  should  for  safety 
use  acids  considerably  diluted  with  water  in  his 
first  trials^  but  he  should  be  shown  that  the 
effects  are  similar  whatever  acids  we  employ; 
only  the  colour  will  be  darker  when  we  make  use 
of  the  less3  than  when  we  use  the  more  dilute 
acids.  By  degrees  the  pupil  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  employ  the  strong  acids ;  such  as  the 
vitriolic^  the  nitric^  and  the  muriatic,  which  three 
are  called  fossil  acids,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  vegetable,  or  weaker  acids.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  advise  the  young  chemist  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  wiping  the  neck  of  the  vessel  out  of 
which  he  pours  any  strong  acid,  as  the  drops  of 
the  liquor  will  not  then  burn  his  hand  when  he 
takes  hold  of  the  bottle ;  nor  will  they  injure 
the  table  upon  which  he  is  at  work.  This  cus- 
tom, trivial  as  it  may  seem,  is  of  advantage,  as  it 
gives  an  appearance  of  ordef,  and  of  ease,  and 
steadiness,  which   are    all    necessary  in  trying 
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(^b^mieal  experinvecits.  The  Kttte  pupit  in^y  W 
fold;  that  the  liustom  vee  have  jo^t  mentfOi^  i^ 
liie  constatit  practice  of  that  grtat  (Chemist  DV. 
Iftliack. 

We  should  take  care  h6Vf  wd  firSt  use  the  tei-ih' 
Mk  m  speaking  to  children^  lest  tfiey  should  ac-* 
<|Uire  itidistinct  idears :  he  should*  be^  told,  that 
the  kkid  of  salt  wtiieh  he  eats  is  not  the  ohiy  salt 
kk  the  world  ;  he  may  be  put  in  ittiild  pf  the  kinrf 
of  salts  which  he  has'  perhaps  smelt  in  smelling- 
bottles  ;  and  he  should  be  further  told,  that' 
there  are  a  number  ot  earthy,  alkaline,  and  me- 
tallie  salts,  with  whieh  he  will  in  time  become' 
acqu£tinted. 

When  an  acid  is  put  upoii  potash,  or  upon- 
lime- stone,  chalk,  or  itittrle,  a  bubbling  may  be^ 
observed,  and  a  noise  is  he^rd  ;  a  child  should- 
be  tbld,  that  this  is  called  effervescence.     After 
some  time,  the  effervescence  ceases^  and  the  lime* 
stone,  &c.  are  dissQlved  in  the  acid.     This  eflFer- 
vescence,  the  child  should  be  informed,   arises 
from  the  escape  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  a' 
particular  sort  of  air,  called  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
a^id  gas.     In  the  solution  of  the  lime  in  the  acid/ 
the  lime  and  acid  have  an  attraction  for  one  ano-* 
ther;  but  as  the  present  mixture  has  no  attrac- 
tion for  the  gas,  it  escapes,  and  in  rising  forms  , 
the   bubbling  or  effervescence.      This  may   be 
proved  to  a  child,  by  showing  him,  that  if  an 
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acid  is  poured  upon  caustic  lime  (lime  which  has 
had  this  gas  taken  from  it  by  fire),  there  will  be 
no  eflFervescence. 

There  are  various  other  chemical  experiments 
with  which  children  may  amuse  themselves ; 
they  may  be  employed  in  analysing  marie  or 
clays  ;  and  they  may  be  provided  with  materials 
for  making  ink.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to 
them,  that  the  common  domestic  and  culinary 
operations  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  baking, 
brewing,  &c.  are  all  chemical  processes.  We 
hope  the  reader  will  not  imagine,  that  we  have 
in  this  slight  sketch  pretended  to  point  out  the 
best  experiments  which  can  be  devised  for  chil- 
dren ;  we  have  only  oftered  a  few  of  the  simplest 
which  occur  to  us,  that  parents  may  not  at  the 
ccmcliision  of  this  chapter  exclaim,  ^*  What  is 
•*  to  be  done?  How  are  we  to  begin!  What  ex-' 
"  periments  are  suited  to  children  ?  If  we  knew, 
**  our  children  should  try  them  ^** 

It.  is-  of  little  consequence  what  particular  ex- 
periment is  selected  as  the  first;  we  only  wish 
to  show,  that  the  minds  of  children  may  be 
turned-  to  this  subject ;  and  that,  by  accustom-^ 
ing  them  to  observation,  we  give  them  not  only' 
the  power  of  learning  what  has  been  already  dis* 
covered,  but  of  adding,  as  they  grow  older,  some 
thing  to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


On  Public  and  Private  Education. 

X  HE  anxious  parent^  after  what  has  been  said 
concerning  tasks  and  classical  literature^  will  in- 
quire whether  the  whole  plan  of  education  we 
recommend  is  intended  to  relate  to  public  or  to 
private  education.  It  is  intended  to  relate  to 
both.  It  is  not  usual  to  send  children  to  school 
before  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old ;  our  ob- 
ject is  to  show  how  education  may  be  conducted 
to  that  age  in  such  a  manner^  that  children  may 
be  well  [prepared  for  the  acquisition  of  all  the 
knowledge  usually  taught  at  schools,  and  may  be 
free  from  many  of  the  faults  that  pupils  some- 
times have  acquired  before  they  are  sent  to  any 
public  seminary.  It  is  obvious,  that  public  pre-, 
ceptors  would  be  saved  much  useless  labour  and 
anxiety,  were  parents  to  take  some  pains  in  the 
previous  instruction  of  their  children  ;  and  more 
especially,  if  they  were  to  prevent  them  from 
4 


fttHiB^y  j^ /of  fol^hpQid,  .which  f^-scarcrtyi  fee 

We  can  ;a9SMr6-pareQt9  fmm  jv^p^ioi^^  1t^  if 
tbey. pursue^  ^t§adiiy  a  pf;of^r':plffn  iiyitb./rc^d 
to  ^ the  uiid«irMi9ndii)g  and  ithe  i.moral .  l)iij;>iUot)f 
their  ichildr^D)  th0y  will  ^ot  have  :ni]acb.  jtrjouhl^ 
with  theii!  education  after  the  age  we  ib^v^  noM^R- 
tione^,  so /long  ^  they  cdDtiniie  to  in  struct.  .tbe0i 
at  hoQie;;  and  if  tliey-seivdr^i^fn  to  public  N)h0^, 
tiiejr  $i)periority  in:  iotellj^ct  aAdin  ^<^iiQt:{wiJl 
quickly  appear.  { .;:  .r:  w; 

ThQMgh  jv^  have  beep  .prindpally  Mtontivo.to 
all  the  ciit:uq[lSt;ances  whidai  can  be  esaeolial  to 
the  managements  .of  young  people  >duringji)e.^ft^ 
niae  or  tien  yeai^  of  th^ir  lives^  we  have  by :  ipo 
llieaps  copfiped.  purpbservatiao  to  this;  ^peft^ 
al^oe;  we;hav9:^Dd^voured  to  lay  b^6i^i  ^|ia* 
.^Qts  a  gi^n^ralr.yiew  qf  .jtbe  .buqpfaii  miiMl  .(as  far 
j»,  i|.  r^lf^e^;  tQ  ou^; ^Mlyect)»  c^.  pcoper  m^thod/p  of 
teaching,  and  of  the  objects  of  rational  instrjbio* 
:tionj  fo;  l;bat;;,tjjey,  nisyj  QXt^nd,  th*>  rptinijiples 
.y^fbich^jV?  .^veJjMd.rfi^vva.j^brpngh;all  the  sj^q- 
•qB^diji^^peripd^/ft^.edu^^ation,  andi  majjr.  apply 
tb^nxjas  it  qfiay  h^i^tsuit  jtbeir  pepuliar  situajM<^, 
pr  jtb,ei^  pequliaPAyMbe?.  We  are  fully  cpqipig^ii^ 
tb^Vl^?  b^'^fP^^^uted  but  very  iiftp^rfectjy^iy^li 
Quc-^wjii^df^^gp  ;rJMt' exp?nq[}ent4;Pd»C|itiia^  i« 
yet;bttt!W^iJpl*^Jf>  ^.^t^jl!WlWll»*;«nace 
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^r  4iiyprov<emefit  renittiiui ;  but  we  flifliifr  ouf- 
^]ve6,  that  attetitive  parents  and  preceptora  will 
^bonsider  with  ieandour  the  practical '  assi^tahce 
which  B  oiferdl '  to  them  J  espeieially  as  we  b^Ve 
^eiideavbured  to^expf^s  our  opinions  witbbtit 
'dogmatical  pre^niit^ptidn^  and  without  the  iHibehil 
^telusiou  of  ahy  i^xisttng  institutioivs -dr'pr^i^lF- 
ing  systems.  Peopfe,  who,  evfeti  with  the  bejrt 
intetitioris,  attack  with  violence  any  of  th^^ 
•alBd^who  do  ,not  conftiMer  what  is  practicable^  '^ 
well  as'  what  ought  to  be  done,  are  not  likely  ib 
persuade,  or  to  convince,  mankind  to  fncreajte 
die  genefral  sUm.  of  happiness,  or  their  own  por- 
doh  of  felicity.  Those  who  really  desire  to  be 
<yF  service  to  society  should  point  out  decidedly, 
but  '.with  temperate  indulgence  for  the  feelings 
Wd  opinions  of  ^thers>  Whaliever  aj;>pears  to  th^m 
nbsUrdor  reprehensible  in  any  prevailing  cust6itM': 
liaving'done  this,  they  will  rest  in  the  jit3r8tia.sidtt^ 
that  tvhat  i's.  mo^t  reasonable  will  nlthnat^ 
p|s|^ail. 

'Mankind^  at  least  the  prudent  and  rational 
part  of  mankind,  have  an  aversion  t6  pull  down 
tiir.they  have  a  moral  certainty  that  they  can 
.biiild  up  a  better  edifice  than  that  which  has 
^been  destroyed.  "  Wouldyou,**  sayrah  eihinent 
•writer,  *^  convince  me,  that  the  hou^e  I  tive  iti 
"^  is  a  bad  One,  and  would  yon  persuade  m^^ib 
^'^qmtr4t;'i>ttiMia'bett^  in  mytimghboorhood;"^ 


X^^' 


^  shall  be  very  ready  to  go  into  itf  and  ahall  Ve- 

^^  tom  you  my  irery  sincere  thanks. ,  Till  another 

'^^  house  be  ready,  a. wise  man  will  stay  in  his 

-^  okl  one,  ;hdweyer  incoitvenient  its  arjrangement, 

^^  however  seducing  the  plans  of  the  enthusiastic 

^  projector."    We  do  not  set. up  for  projectors^ 

orrreformers ;  we  wish  to  keep  steadily  in  view 

the  \actuid  state  of  >things^  as   well  as  our  own 

hopes  of  progressive  improvemoit;  and  to  seise 

mid  combine  all  that  can  be  immediately  set- 

viceabie ;  all  that  can  assist,  without  precipitating 

improvements.      Every    welUinformed     parent, 

and  every  liberal  school-master,  must  be  sensible, 

that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  manage* 

mimt :  of   public    education    which    might    be 

condemned  with  reason ;  that  too  much  time  is 

sacrificed  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages.; 

.tlmt  too  little*  attention  is  paid  to  the  general 

.  improvement  of  the  understanding  and  formation 

ef  the  moral. character;    that  a  schooUmaster 

cannot  pay  attention  to  the  temper  or  habits  of 

each  of  his  numerous  scholars  ;  and  that  parents 

during  -  that  portion  of   the  year  which   their 

^children  spend  with  them^  are  liot  sufficiently 

^  solicitous   to  co-operate  with  the  views  of  the 

ichool*master ;  so  that  the  public  is  counteracted 

by   the  private  education.      These    and   mapy 

other  tlungs  we  have  heard  objected  to  schools; 

^bfft^whataie  we  to  put  in.Uie  pjace  of  schools? 

L  2 
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How  are  vast  numbera  who  are  thmntelves 
occupied  in  piublic  or  profenional  -purBuits; 
how  are  men  in  bnsiness^or  ia  trade^  artists  or 
inamifacturers^  to  educate  dieir '^ikmiUes  •  when 
they  hare  not  time,  to  attend  ta' them;  when 
.they  may  not  think  theiMelres  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  cbsstcal  instruotion^  and 
entire  education  of  their <  children  ;  and  wben^ 
perhaps,  they  may  notMbe  in  circimstances  to 
•engage  the  assistance  :of  sncb  a'preceptor^  as  they 
qoilld  approTe  ?  It  ia  <Ayfous,  dlat- if  in  such 
situations  parents  were  to  /attempt  to  educate 
their  children '  at  home,  •  itfaey>  waM  harass  them- 
SeWes,  and  probably  spoil  their:  puptlaivnecover^ 
-ably.  It  would,  therefboe^  be>ihl  eyeiy  reapect 
impolitic  and  craelto  disgust  thins  larulb  public 
schools,  who  have  no  other  -resburce'  for  the 
education  of  tlieir  famities»  ^  There  ia.^  another 
y^son  which  baa  perhaps,  operated^  upon,  mai^, 
in  the  middle  ranks  -  of  ^^  Kfe^  unj^wreeived;  akid 
-which  determiiies  them  in  'iwour/  of  ■•pubKe 
education.  '  Persons  of  nsM'i'ow '  foirtune,  .or  ^per- 
scnns  who  have  acquired '.wealth  in! '  business, 
are  often  desirous  of  breedbg  uptbeirsonatto 
the  liberal  professions;  and  they  areeonacious 
that  the  company,  the  lai^uage^  and  the- a<^le 
of  life,  which  their  children  wouMf  be  apcustomed 
to  at  home,  are  beneath  what  would; 'be  suited 
to    their    future  'profe^iqns.     Pilbiic    «ah9ols 


e&cpMthis  rusticity,  an4  correct,,  the  faults  of, 
pro^ocial.  dialect :  in  this  ,point  of  view  they  are^ 
highly,  ftidvaptageous. .  We  strongly  recommend 
it  to  such  .parents  to  send  their  children  tQ  lai^. 
public  achoplsj,  to  £to(n  or  Westminster  i  not  to 
lu^y  smalli  school ;  much  less  to  one  in  their  own 
neighbourhpod.  Snv^l,  schools  are  ap^  .to  be  filled, 
with  perspi^s  of  nearly  the  aame  stations^  and 
out  of  the  saip^  ne^g)]bpp.r)iood :  from  this  cii;- 
cucpatan|ce^they,coqtoibuteto  perpetuate  uncouth^, 
soitiquiated  idjpm^j^  aqd  m^qy  of  those  obscure} 
pr^judiQ^  ivhichclpud.the  injl;el)ect  jn  the  future, 
business,  of .  iife»    : 

Whilst  we  admit  th#  necessity  which  compek 
tb^.^largest  portion.  oC.  society  to  prefer  public 
seo^ari^s  of,  edut^ation,  it  is  incyipbent  upon, 
lis.  to  c^q^iox^  pareiQts  from  expecting  that  the, 
moral;,  cbaracfaer^/^h^c  understandings,  or  the 
tempers  of  their  child ren^  should  be  improved 
at  large  schools  t  there  the  learned  languages, 
w^iiQknowledge,  are  successfully  taught  .  Many 
aaj^sfy  themselves  .with  the  assertion,  that  public 
educ^tioii  is  the,  least  troublesops^ ;  that  a  boy 
QiM^  sent. to  school  is  settled  for  several  yeai^  of 
Ijifi^^anjd  will  require  only  shprt  returns  of  parental 
ci^r^  twice  a  year  at  thq  holidays.  It  is  hardly 
to,  b^  supposed,  that  those  who,  think  Jq  this 
manner, should  ha\;e  paid  any  ia^xipus,  or  at  least 
^T^y  judkious  att<^tion  ta  tl^  ed^Cjitjipn  of  their 
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children^  previously  to  sending  them  to  schoot. 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  should  be  very  solicits' 
ous  about'  the  commencement  df  an  education^ 
which  they  never  meant  to  finish :  they  wdold- 
think  that  what  could  be  done  during  the  first' 
few  years  of  life  is  of  little  consequence;  that^ 
children  from  four  to  seven  years  old  are  too 
young  to  be  taught;  and  that  a  school  would- 
speedily  supply  all  deficiencies,  and  correct  all' 
those  faults  which  b^n  at  that  age-  to  be  trou*' 
blesome  at  home.    Thus^  to  a  public  school^  as 
to  a  general   infirmary  for  mental  disease,  all' 
desperate  subjects  are  sent,  as  the  last  resourcer' 
They  t4ke  with   them  the  cdnts^ion   of  their 
vices^    which   quickly   runs  through  the  whole' 
tribe  of  their  companions,  especially  amongst- 
those  who  happen  to  be  nearly  of  their  own' 
age,  wliose  sympathy  peculiarly  exposes  them  to  ~ 
the   danger  of  infection.     We  are  often  toldj^' 
that  as  young  people  have  the  strongest  sympa^* 
thy  with  each  other,  they  will  learn  most  eflfec-^ 
tually  from   each    other^s    examjple.    They   do" 
learn  quickly  from  example,  and  this  is  one  <tf^ 
the  dangers  of  a  public  school :  a  danger  which^ 
is  not  necessary,  but  incidental ;  a  danger  against* 
which  no  school-master  can  possibly  guard,  but^ 
which  parents  can,  by  the  previous  education  of 
the  pupils,   prevent.    Boys  arc  led,' driven,   or^ 
(iaffied  to  frphopl-;   and  in  a 'scbooKroom  they- 
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fiftt  meet  with  those  who'  are:  to  be  their  iyioir. 
pri^ners.     They  do  not  oxne  with  fresh   un»> 
prejudiced  kniods  to  coihmence  their  course  'of> 
social  education,  they  bring  with  thefn  all  the/ 
idea^  and  habits  which  they  have  already  learned? 
at  their  respeetite  homes.     It  is  highly  nnrea-. 
sonable  to  expedtjiiiat  all  these  habits  should^' 
be  reformed  by  a  public  preceptor.    If. he  had 
patience,  how  could  he  have,  time  for  such/ sia' 
undertaking  r  Those  who  have  luever  attempted^ 
to;  break  a  puful  of  any  one  bad  habit,    1mw6 
no  idea  of  the  degree  of  patience  requisite  «6p 
success.    We  once  heard  an  officer  of  xlragooba 
assert,  that  he  would  ratlier  break  twenty  horsed 
o£  their  bad  habits,  than  one.  man  6f  his.    The 
proportionate  diflSeiilty  of  teaching  boys  may  be 
easily  caloulltted.^   ;  •  .  t 

:  it  ia  sometimea  i^serted^  that  the  novelty  of  % 
school, life,  the  change  of  situation,  alters  the 
babits,  and  forips:  in  boys  a  new  charaoter. 
Habita  of  eight  or.  nine  years*  standing  cannot 
be  instantaneously,  perhs^  can  never  be  radi^ 
cally  destrojred ;  they  will  mix  themselves  im^ 
perceptibly  with. the  new  ideasi which  are  plant^ 
ini the. mind,  and  thougb  these  may  atrike  tba^ 
eye  by  the  raipidity  of- their  growth,  the  othersp 
which  have  taken  a  s^i^otog  root,  will  not  c^Uy 
be    dispossessed    of    tl^   soil.  ^  In    this,  new 


drnuiictev^  ii&-it  .is.  called^  there  M\\\  to  a  di^ 
ceroin^  eyes .  :appear  a  strong  ,  muture  of*  th^ 
gU  dUpositiori.  The  boy^  whc  at  home  lived 
with  this  father*s  servants^  and  who  was  never 
taught  hny  ^spdcies  of  literature,  will  not  -acquire 
actaste  f6r  it  at  s^hool^  merely  by  being  cbtn** 
jjeliled  to  leikrit  htsJc^soM  rthe  boy  who  at  home 
itTM  sufiei-ed  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  ftimily, 
tnil^jit  is  true,  be  forced^  to  subnvit to  superior 
sibiseqgth  >or  superior  numbers  at  school  $^  but 
do«siit  imprbve  the  temper  t6  practise  alternately 
tbe  habits  of>a  tyrant  and^sktve?  The  lesson 
which -experieode  usually  tiliche»' to  /^e  temper 
of^asehdoi'boy  is,  that  streiigtd),  and  poirer^  and 
Cflfinlhi ng^  'wiH .  inevitably  *  govef  n^ ah  ' society ;  as 
td  reason^;  it  is  ioutof  th&it^pieation;' it  would  be 
hissed  or  laughed  out  of  company*  -'With respect 
to  isocial  virtues^  tbeyi' are  ooininonl5r*ftniongst 
sebool^boys  so  much  mi^edrntb  party  ^BpiHt,  that 
they^^mislead  even  ther'best  dispositions.  A  boy 
^<hom^j  wJaose  |)li^ures  ^are^  all  immediate^ 
cannected  with  the  ided'tif  .self,  will  not  feel 
a:  suddcJn  enlargement  of  mitid : from '  enterifag 
aijpublip  school;-  Hewill^jprobabtyjpreS^rve  faiif 
seifishv^cbaraeter  in  his:  new :  society ;  ^  or,  if  he 
catches  ihiit  of  his  oompahiodsi^ :  the  progrdsa^s 

'•* '^^.  Barnes's  Essays  on  Public  an^  Pnvate  ^clucation. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Mihchestir  SoWety.  ^-^'•-''  -^^M  ' 
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not  great  in  moral  education  from  selJSsbness  td 
spirit  of  partjr;    the  one  is  a  despicable,'   the 
other  a  dangefrous  principle  of  action.     It  bag 
been  observed,  that  what  we  are  when  we  are 
twenty,  depends  on  what  we  were  when  we  were 
ten  years  old, '   What  a  young  man  is  at  college^ 
depends  upon  what  he  was  at  school ;  and  what 
he  is  at  school,  depends  upon  what  he  was  before 
he  went  to  schoo!.     In  his  fether's  liouse  the  first 
important  lessrons^  those  which  decide  his  future 
abilities  and  character,  must  be  learned.     Wci 
have  repeated  this^idea^  aiid  placed  it  in  difierent 
points  of  view,:  4n  hopes  that  it  ^ill  catch  and 
fix  the   attention./  Supipose  that  parents  edui 
^ated  their  children  well  for  the  first  eight  or 
nine  years  of  their  lives,  and  thea  sent  them  all 
to  public  seminaries,  what  a  difierence  this  must; 
immediately  make    in    public    education-:    the 
bc^s  would  be  disposed^to  improve  themselves 
v^th  all  •  the '  arfloar  which  th^  tnost  sanguine 
pfeeeiptor  could  desire;  their  tutors  i^ould  find 
that  there   wasnpdiing  to  be  uniearfiedc    no 
habits  of  idleness  to  conquer,  no  periirerse  stix-i 
fidity  ivould  provoke  them ;    no  ciipricious  cou^ 
tempt  of  application:  woi:Fld  appear  ii^  pupils  of 
the' quickest    abilities.      The  :  moral   education 
could  {then,  be  made  a  part  of  the  preceptor-s 
care^  with  < iome^  hojpes  of  success }  the '  popiis 


would  all  have  learned  the  first  necessary  iporal 
principled  and  habits ;  they  would,  consequent- 
ly,  be  all  fit  companions   for  eacjti   other;    in 
each  other*s  society  they  wouljd  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
by  which  tliey  had  been  governed  all  their  lives ; 
they  would  not  have  any  new  character  to  learn.; 
diey  would   improve  by  mixing  with  numbers^, 
in   the  social'  virtues,    without  learning    party 
spirit;  and  though  they  would  love  their  cooi- 
pahfions,  they  would  not  Uierefore  combine  to-^ 
gether  to  treat  their  instructors  as  pedogogues 
and  tyrants.     This  may  be  thought  an  Utopian 
idida  of  a  school :  indeed   it  is  very  improbable^ 
that  out  of  the  numbers  of  parents  who  send  their 
childreii  to  large  schools,  many  should  suddenly 
be  much  moved,  by  any  thing  that  we  can.;8ay^ 
to^persuade  them  to  take  serious  trouble  in  tbeirr 
previous  instruction.     But  much  may  be  ^ected. 
by  gradual   attempts:    ten   well-educated.  boy% 
sent  to  n  public  seminary  at  nine  or  ten  ye^rs^ 
ok},  would,  probably,  far  surpass  their  comp^ 
titers  in  every  respect ;  they  would  inspire  pthera 
with  so  miich  emulation,:  would  do  their  parenta 
ind/precep6)rs  so  much  credit,    that  numbers 
would  i.eageHy  inquire  *  into  the  causes  of .  their 
superiority ;  and  tliese  boys  would,  perhaps,  do 
more  good  by  their  raamjde^^  than  ?  by i  their  ac« 
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ticquirements.     We  do  not  mean  to   pro*: 
mise  that  a  boy  judiciously  educated  shall  ap- 
pear at  ten  years  old  a  prodigy  of  learning ;  fixr- 
from  it;  we  should  not  even  estimate,  his  capa-: 
city,'  or  the  chance  of  his  future  progress,   by; 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  stored  in  his  memory^ 
hy  the  number  of  Latin  lines  he  bad  got  by 
rote^  by  his  expertness  in  repeating  the  rules  of 
his  grammar,  by  his  pointing  out' a  number  oF 
places  readily  in  a  map,  or  even  by  his  knowing' 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the  capital  cities' 
ia  Europe  %  these  are  all  useful  articles  of  ktibw-' 
ledge,  but  they  are  not  the  tests  of  a  gobd  edu-- 
caition.    We  should  rather,  if  we  were  to  exa-' 
mine  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  for  the  credit  of  his^ 
parents^  produce  proofs  of  his  being  able  to  r^- 
son  accurately;   of  his  quickness  in   invention^' 
of  his  habits  of  industry  and  application,  of  hitfT 
having  learned  to  generalise  his  ideas,    and  to^ 
apply  bis  observations  and  his  principles  ;    if  w4- 
found  that  he  had  learned  all,  or  any  of  these' 
things,  we  should  be  in  little  pain  about  granl*^^ 
mar^   or  gec^raphy,  or  even  Latin ;  ^  we  should  ^ 
be  tolerably  certain  that  h<^  would  not  lopg  re-^ 
main  deficient  in  any  of  these ;  we  should  know^ 
that  he  would  overtake  and  surpass  a  cdmpet^ 
tor  who  had  only  been   technic^ailly  taught,    as 
certainly  as  that  the  /giant  would  overtake  the 
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panting  dwarf^  who  might  have  inany«niile8  the 
^tart  of  him  in  the  race. .  We  do  not  mean  to 
say^  that  a  boy  should  not  be  tauglit  the  princii 
pies  of  grammar^  and  some  knowledge  of  geoJ 
graphy^  at  the  same  time  that  his  understanding- 
is  cultivated  in  the  most  enlarged  mannei! :  thesd 
objects'  are. not  incompatible^  and  we  particularly' 
recommend  it  to  parents  who  intw^  to  sindtheir^ 
children  to  scbooly  early  to  give  theiti  confideneje  in  > 
themselves  by  securing  the  rudimieiits  of  litecarjF 
education ;  otherwise  their  pupils^  iwith  a.reat  aupe^f:" 
riority  of  understandings  may  feel  depress^d^. and' 
may  perhaps  be  despised/ when  th^  robi  at  apuhlic: 
si;ho(J  with  numbers  who  will  estiimte  their  abtlir 
ti?a  merely  by  tb^ir  proHcieney  in  partiqulartStudiM. 

Mn.Fiend)*  in:  rietomoiending  the 'Study,  of 
aritbmet^  for  young  people^  hus  v^ry  sensibly  re-., 
mark^^  ^that  boys  bred  up  in  public  schools  ate. 
apt  to  compare  themselves  with  eacb:  other  mj^re^. 
ly.as  classical  scholars ;   and^  whea  they;afterr 
wards  go.  into  the  world  exceUe(it  Greek  #Dd[I^« 
tin .  sdiolars^   are  much  astoni  shed  to  ,  perceivis^  -. 
that  many  pf  the  companions  wh9<n:th^  had 
undervalued  at  school,   g^t  befqisQ  ,  thelxir  ;Whea 
they  come  to  actual  business^  and;  to.  active  li|e«  • 
Many  in  the  pursuit  of  their .  clasfiiical  stbdiitf  - 

•  •     •  I 
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btfve  u^Iected  all  oth^  knoivledge^  especially 
4hat  of  aritbtnetto,  'that  uisefuU  esseatial  branch 
of  knowledge,  without  which  neither  the  ah- 
stract.  sciences  qor  prac^icai  art4  can  he  taught. 
The  precision  which  the  hahit  of  applying  the 
commoh  ruWof  arithmetick  gives  to  the  under- 
standing, is  highly  advantageous,  particularly  to 
ybung  people  of  vivacity^  or^  as  others  would 
^Yf  of  gehiiis.  The  influence  which  the  hahit 
bf  estimating  has  upon  that  part  of  the  moral 
character  called  prudence  is  of  material  conse- 
quence. We  sbair further  expkun  upon  this  sub- 
ject when  we  speak  of  the  means  of  teaching  pru- 
dence and  reasoning  to  children ;  we  only  mention 
the  geiieral  ideas  here,  to. induce  intelligent  pa- 
brents  to  attend  early' to  th^e  particulars.  If  they 
lUeani  to  se6d  their  children  to  public  classical 
jcbools,  it  must  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to 
teach  them  early  th|e  rudiments,  of  arithmetick^ 
and  to  give  .them  ,the  habit  of  apply ipg  their 
knowledge  in  the  common  business  of  lj&.  We 
jB^rbear  to  enumerate  other  branches  of  knowledge 
fvith' which'  young  people  might  b^  familiarised 
befotethejr  leave  home,  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
alat-nn  with;  perplexing  variety.  One  thing  w^ll 
taught  is  bbitet  than  a  hundred  taught  im- 
|ieiifi»3tly. 

The  effect  of  the  pains  which  are  taken  in 
the  jSrst  fiiaeor  ten  years  of  a  ohild'a  life  may 


tkbt  be  apparent  imn^edtiafely  to  the  view^  but  il 
will  gradually  become  visible.    To  careless  ob- 
servers^ two  boys  of  nine  years  old^  who  liave 
been  very  differently  educated^  may  appear  near- 
ly alike,  in  abilities^  in  temper^  and  in  thje  -pro- 
mise of  future  character.     Send  tbeoi  both  to  a 
large  publicischool^  let  them  be  plpced  in  the  same 
new  situation^  and  exposed  to  the  same  trials^  the 
difference  will  then  appear ;  the  difference  in  a 
few  years  will  be  such  as  to  strike  every  eye,  and 
people  will  wonder  what  can  have  produced  in  so 
short  a  time  such  an  amazing  change.     In  the 
Hindoo  art  of  dying,  the  same  liquors  communi- 
cate different  colours  to  particular  spots,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  bases  previously  applied :  to 
the  ignorant  eye  no  difference  is  discernible  on 
the  ground,    nor  can  the  design  be  distinctly 
traced,  till  the  air/  and  light,  and  open  exposure, 
*bring  out  the  bright  and  permanent  colours  to 
the  wondering  eye  of  the  spectator. 

Besides  bestowing  some  attention  upon  early 
education,  parents  who  send  their  children .  to 
school  may  much  assist  the  public  preceptor  by 
judicious  conduct  towards  children  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  which  is  usually  spent  at 
home.^  Mistaken  parental  fondness  delights 
to   make  the    period  of   time  which    children 

m 
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spend  at  home  as  striking  a  contrast  as  possible 
with  that  which  they  pass  at  school.  The  holi- 
days are  made  a  jubilee,  or  rather  resemble  the 
Saturnalia.  Even  if  parents  do  not  wish  to 
represent  a  school-niister  as  a  tyrant,  they  are  by 
ho  means  displeased  to  observe^  that  he  is  not 
the  friend  or  favourite  of  their  children.  They 
put  themselves  in  mean  competition  with  hiih 
for  their  affection,  inste-ad  of  co-operating  with 
him  in  all  his  views  for  their  advantage.  How 
is  it  possible,  that  any  master  can  long  retain  the 
wish  or  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  any  plan  of 
education,  if  he  perceives  that  his  pupils  are 
but  partially  under  his  government  ?  if  his  influ- 
ence over  their  niinds  be  counteracted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  superior  influence  of  their 
parents  ?  An  inflnence  which  he  must  not  wish 
to  destroy.  To  him  is  left  the  power  to  punish^ 
it  is  true  %  but  parents  reserve  to  themselves  the 
privilege  t6  reward.  Hie  ancients  did  not  sup- 
ix>se,  that  even  Jupiter  could  govern  the  world 
without  the  command  of  pain  or  pleasure.— 
Upon  the  vases  near  his  throne^depended  his  in- 
fluence over  mankind. 

And  what  are  these  holiday  delights  ?  And 
in  what  consists  parental  rewards  ?  In  dissipatibn 
and  idleness.  With  these  are  consequently  as- 
sociated the  idea  of  happiness  and  the  name  of 
Tplcasiire'r  ttie  natrte  is  often  sufficient,'  without 
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the  reality.  During  the^  vacation  children  have 
a  glimpse  of  what  is  called  the  world  i  and  then 
are  .sent  back  to  their  prison  with  heads  ful)  of 
visions  of  liberty,  and  with  a  second  sight  of  tbp 
blessed  lives  which  they  are  to  lead  whisn  they 
have  left  school  for  ever.  What  man  of  $ense> 
who  has  studied  the  human,  mind,  who  knows 
that  the  success  of  any  plan  of  education  must 
depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  every  person, 
and  every  circumstance,  for  years ;  togetherj,  ,to 
the  same  pointy  would  undertake  any  thing 
more  than  the  partial  instruction  of  pupils, 
who^e  leading  associations  and  habits  must  :be 
perpetually  broken  ?  When  the  work,  of  school 
is  undone  jduring  the  hoH^ays,  what  hand  cp.uld 
.have  the  patience  perpetually  to  repair  the  web.? 

During  the  vacs^fjons  spent  at  hpme  children 
^)ay/be  made  extremely .  happy  iq  thjB  society 
and  in  the  afj^tipn^  of  their  friends,  but  they 
need  not  be  taught  that^  idleniess  is  pleasure : 
.qa  tlie  conti-ary,  occppation  should  by  .all  poi^^- 
ble  methods  be  rendered  agrc^eable  to ,  tbjpw  ; 
their  school  acquisitions,  their  kjiawledgp  .  ai|d 
taste,  should  be  drawn  put  in  conversation, 
find  they  should  be  made  to  feiel  the  value  of. 
what  they  have  been  taught;  by  these  mea^ 
there  would  be  some  connection,  some  unjly 
of  design,  preserved  in  their  education*  Their 
school-masters  and  ;^tttors  sl^ld  never  bi9Gp|ue 
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the  theme  of  insipid  ridicule;  nor  should  pa- 
rents ever  put  their  influence  in  competition 
with  that  of  a  preceptor:  on  the  pontatry^  his 
pupils  should  uniformly  perceive  that  from  his 
authority  there  is  no  appeal^  except  to  the  su« 
perior  power  of  reason,  which  should  be  the 
avowed  arbiter  to  which  all  should  be  sub- 
mitted. 

Some  of  the  dangerous  efiects  of  that  mixed 
society  at  schools,  of  which  we  have  complain- 
ed, may  be  counteracted  by  the  judicious  con* 
duct  of  parents  during  the  time  which  children 
spend  at  home*  A  better  view  of  society^  more 
enlarged  ideas  of  friendship  and  of  justice,  may 
be  given  to  young  people,  and  the  vile  principle 
of  pkrty  spirit  may  be  treated  with  just  contempt 
and  ridicule.  Some  standard,  some  rules  may 
be  taught  to  them,  by  which  they  may  judge 
of  character  independently  of  prejudice,  or 
childish  prepossession. 

**  I  do  Dot  like  you,  Doctor  ^eil ; 
**  The  reikson  why  I  cannot  tell : 
**  But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 
"I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell,"— 

is  an  exact  specimen  of  the  usual  mode  of  rea- 
soning, of  the  usual  m^hod  in  which  an  ill- 
educated  schooi^boy  expresses  bis  opinion  and 
feelings  about  all  persbns  and  all  things.     '^  The 
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*^  rfedson  why,"  should  always  be  inquired  Whto->- 
«vcr  children  express  preference  or  aversion. 

To  connect  the  idea  of   childhood  with  that 
of  infi^iority  and  contempt  is  unjust  and  tm- 
porttibki;    tt  should  not  be  mkde  a  repWi^ach  to 
young  people  to  be   young,    nor  shoidd  it  be 
pointed  out  to  them,  that  when  th^  are  some 
years  older  they  will   be  more  respected ;    the 
degree  of  respect  which  they  resSly  command, 
whether  in  youth  or  age,  thrill  depend  upon  their 
own  conduct,  thisir  knowledge,  and  their  poWcifs 
of  being  ttsefbl  and  agreeable  to  trthers.     If  th^ 
are  convinced  t)f -this,  children  will  not,  at  eight 
years  old,  ioiig  to  be  fifteen^  ^ tor  at  fifteen  to  be 
one^nd-twenty ;  proper  subordination  would  be 
|>re9erved,  and  "the  scale  of  happiness  would  not 
have  a  forced  and  false  connexion  with  that  of 
1^      If,  parents   did  not  first    eitclte    feolish 
:wishe6  in  the  minds  of  tfaetr 'children,  ^nd  then 
imprudently  promise  that  -  thei^  wishes  sb^ll  be 
gratified  at  certain  periods  of  their  existence, 
children  woiild  not  be  impatieitt  to  pas's  over  the 
years  of  childhood  ;  thosfe  years  which  idle  boys 
wish  to  pass  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  men 
without    occupation    regret  as   the   happiest  of 
their  existence.    To  a^hild^  who  has  been  pro- 
mised tiiatbe  shaH  ^mt  on  mavily  aj^rel  on  his 
'fii^t  birth-day,  the  space  of  traie  is  'slow  and 
^heavy  until  that  hap{yjr  ^t^  arriVb.     Fix  tbe  day 
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when  a  boy  sbaU  leave  school,  and  he  wishes  iof 
stantly  to  mount  the  chariot,  and  lash  the  horary 
of  the  sua.  Nor  when  he  enters  the  world,  wiU 
his  restless  spirit  be  satisfied ;  the  first  step 
gained,  he  looks  anxiously  forward  to  the  height 
of  manly  elevation. 
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**  And  the  brisk  minor  panti  for  twenty-one. 


These  juvenile  anticipations  diminish  the  real 
happiness  of  life;  those  who  are  in  continual 
expectation  never  enjoy  the  present;  the  habijt 
of  expectation  is  dangerous  to  the  mind,  it  sus- 
pends all  industry,  all  voluntary  exertion*  Young 
aoaen,  who  early  acquire  this  habit,  find  exist- 
ence insipid  to  them  without  the  immediate 
stimuli  of  hope  and  fear :  no  matter  what  the  ob- 
ject ifli,  they  must  have  something  to  sigh  fpr :  a 
curricle,  a  oodkade,  or  an  opera-danqer. 

Much  may  be  done  by  education  to  i^revcfit 
4hi$  boyish  restlessness.  Parents  should  refrain 
from  those  imprudent  promises,  and  slijght  inu* 
leodoes  which  the  youthful  imfiginatipn  always 
fiftisundei^stands  and  exaggerates,  ^^verletithe 
fnoniient  in  which  a  young  maa  ^uits  a  semi- 
nary of  education,  be  represented  as .  a  mqnaeiit 
in  which  all  instruction,  labour,  and  restn^pts^ 
cease.  The  idea,  that  he  must  restrain  and  in- 
MtxwA  bimsdf>  that  he  imist  <K)mplatfi  ,his  <>wpi 
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education,  should  be  excited  in  the  young  man  s 
mind  ;  nor  should  he  be  suffered  to  imagine  that 
his  education  is  finished^  because  he  has  attained 
to  some  given  age. 

When  a  common  school-boy  bids  adieu  to 
that  school  which  he  has  been  taught.to  consider 
as  a  prison,  he  exults  in  his  escape  from  books 
and  masters^  and  from  all  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual discipline  to  which  he  imagines  that  it 
i^  the  peculiar  disgrace  and  misery  of  childhood 
tabe  condemned.  He  is  impatient  to  be  thought 
a-  man,  but  his  ideas  of  the  manly  character  are 
erroneous^  consequently  his  ambition  will  only 
mislead  him*  From  his  companions  whilst  at 
school^  from  his  father^s  acquaintance,  and  his 
father's  servants,  with  whom  he  has  been  suf* 
fered  to  consort  during  the  vacations,  he  has 
collected  imperfect  notions  of  life,  fashion,  and 
society.  These  do  not  mix  well  in  his  mikid 
with  the  examples  and  precepts  of  Greek  and 
Roman  virtue;  a  temporary  enthusiasm  may 
have  been  kindled  in  his  soul  by  the  eloquence 
^  'antiquity ;  but  for  want  of  sympathy  this 
^tff^husiasm  necessarily  dies  away.  His  heroes 
are  not  the.  heroes  of  the  present  times ;  the 
Maxims  of  his  sages  are  not  easily  introduced 
into  the  conversations  of  the  day.  At  the  tea- 
table  he  now  seldom  hears  even  the  name  of 
Plato;  and  he  often  blushes  for  not  knowing  a 
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line  from  a  popular  English  poet,  whilst  he  could 
repeat  a  cento  from  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Horner^ 
or  an  antistrophe  from  iEschylus  or  Euripides. 
He  feels  ashamed  to  produce  the  icnowledge  he 
has  acquired,  because  he  has  not  learned  suiH- 
cient  address  to  produce  it  without  pedantry. 
On  his  entrance  into  the  world  there  remains  in 
his  mind  no  grateful,  no  affectionate,  no  respect- 
ful remembrance  of  those  under  whose  eare  he 
has  passed  so  many  years  of  bis  life.  He  hi^ 
escaped  fkx>m  the  restraints  imposed  by  his  school- 
master, and  the  connexion  is  dissolved  for  ever. 

But  when  a  son  sepai*ates  from  his  father,  if 
he  has  been  well  educated,  he  wishes  to  continue 
bis  ^wn.  education :  the  course  of  his  ideas  are 
not  suddenly  broken  ;  what  he  has  been,  joins 
immediately  with  what  he  is  to  be ;  hjs  know-- 
ledge  applies  to  real  life,  it  is  such  as  he  can  use 
in  all  companies ;  there  is  no  sudden  metamor- 
phosis in  any  of  the  objects  of  his  ambition ;  the 
boy  and  man  are  the  same  individual.  Pleasure 
will  not  influence  him  merely  by  her  name,  or 
by  the  contrast  of  her  appearance  with  the  rigid 
discipline  of  scholastic  learning ;  he  will  feel  the 
difference  between  pleasure  and  happiness,  and 
his  early  taste  for  domestic  life  will  remain  or  it- 
turn  upon  his  niind.  His  old  precepts  and  new 
motives  are  not  at  war  with  each  other;  his 
experience  will  confirm  hia  education  ;    and  ex« 
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tmial  dfcuttistances  will  call  forth  his  latent 
virtuel.  When  ht  looks  back  he  can  trace  the 
gradual  jgtowth  of  his  knowledge ;  when  he  looks 
fbrward  it  is  with  the  delightftil  hope  of  prc^nes- 
tiVe  improvement.  A  desire  in  some  degree  to 
repay  the  care^  to  deserve  the  esteem,  to  ful61 
the  animating  prophecies,  or  to  justify  the  fond 
hopes  of  the  parent  who  has  watched  over  his 
education^  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  an 
iogenaous  young  tnan  ;  it  i&  an  incentive  to  ex- 
Portion  in  every  honourable  pursuit  A  son  who 
has  been  judiciousljr  and  kindly  educated,  will 
feel  the  value  of  bis  father^  friendship.  The 
perception  that  no  nian  can  be  more  entirely 
interested  in  every  thing  that  concerns  him  ;  the 
idea  <iiat  Ho  one  more  than  hisfatber  can  share 
in  his  glory  or  in  his  disgrace,  will  presa  upon 
his  heart,  will  rest  upon  his  nnderstandtng. 
Upon  these  ideas,  upon  this  common  &mily 
interest,  the  real  strength  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween a  father  and  his  son  depends.  No  publiic 
preceptor  can  have  the  same  advantages ;  fais 
connexion  with  his  pupil  is  not  necessarily  formed 
to  last. 

After  having  spoken  with  )fTeedom,  but  we 
iiope  with  moderation,  of  public  scbbds,  we 
may  perhaps  be  asked  our  opinion  of  univer- 
aities.  Are  universities  the  most  splendid  re- 
potttories  i of  learning?    We  are  not  afraid  to 


dpcla|?e  ^a  qpiniopi*  ia  the  oegative.  Smithy  iu 
lus  Wealth  cl  Ni^tioii9,  hM^  stated  some  object 
tionfl^  tp  ikf^^kj  we  tbiek^  with  unaaswerable  force 
of  cea6omi)g%  Wi^  do  aot  however  wish,  to 
destiny  yihj^  we  dp  aot  eo^tirely  approve.  Far 
be  that  iasaaity  frojn  ourmiads  which  would,  like 
th$^  of  QrJ^a^o,  tes^r  up  the.  aeademie  groves ;  the: 
madams  of  iaaqvatioa  is  as  destruetive  aa  the. 
higotry^  <^  aacieat  ^^blishaieats«  The  learaipg. 
and  the  vi^w^  of  the  risiag  ceatury  a^ast  haye: 
difi^refi(^,  ol^jects  ftpoi.^  tbpse  of  thfs^  wisdoai  aad 
beaevoleQop  c^  Alfred,  BeJi^ham,  or  Wol^y;- 
aad  wi^hiwt  dfpreciatiag  or  destroy ii|g  tb^f 
ipi^ajifi^pi)^  cir  establishmeats  of  uoiversitieiSA 
TO^y  Bpt^  tb^ir  iqs^utioa^  be  i^OfpFoved  ?  ,May 
TUQ^  their  sy^k^aiUd  hsjla  eqho  with  qtiher  80u,adSi 
Aw  the  «i;(AQdl9d  metaphysics  o£  the  pchool^a 
ai»d  may  opt.Qther  le^raiag  be  as  much  rewarded; 
aad  esteemed  as  pure  Latinity,? 

We  0)1^  here  distiactly  ppiat  out^  that  yoi^ag 
mm  deajgnedi  for  tibe  ariay  oiF  the  aavy  should 
w^  be  ^du^ted  ia  private  families.  The  4p*> 
Vteatk;  h^bit3>  thq  leara^d  l^i?ui^  of  privaAe^ 
edacatiQa»  9i!e  UQsuited  to  thenfi;  it  would  bf^ 
absurd  tQ  ym^'  m^^y  years  ia  teaching  them, 
tbe  elegmcies  of  classic  Iitera^Mre»  which  .9^ 
probibly  be  of  «o.jss^ntial  u^  to  tliem;  it 
would  be  cruel  to  give  t^em  ^  aice  aad  refiaed 
Qboiq^.<)C  right  ap4 ^£oag»   whea  jt  will,  be 
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their  professional  duty  to  act  under  the  command 
of  others;  when  implicit^  prompt^  unquestioning* 
obedience  must  be  their  first  military  virtue. 
Military  academies^  where  the  sciences  practi^ 
cally  essential  to  the  professions  are  taught^  must 
be  the  best  situations  for  all  young  sailors  and 
soldiers ;  strict  instruction  for  them  is  the  best 
education.  We  do  not  here  inquire  how  far  these 
professions  are  necessary  in  society ;  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  present  state  of  Eurcq^ean^  cultivation, 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  indispensable  to  every  na« 
tion.  We  hope,  however,  that  a  taste  for  peace 
may,  at  some  future  period  in  the  history  of  the- 
world,  succeed  to  the  passion  for  military  glory ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  may  safely  recommend 
it  to  parents,  never  to  trust  a  young  man  designed 
for  a  soldier  to  the  care  of  a  philosopher,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  find  one  who 'would  uti- 
dertake  the  charge. 

We  hope  that  we  have  shown  ourselves  the 
friends  of  the  public  preceptor,  that  we  have 
pointed  out  the  practicable  means  of  improving 
public  institutions  by  parental  care  and  parental 
co-operation.  Rut  until  such  a  meliorating  plan 
shall  actually  have  been  carried  into  effect,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  assert,  that  even  when  the  abi* 
lities  of  the  parent  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
public  preceptor,  the  means  of  ensuring  success 
preponderate  in  favour  of  private  education.     A 
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father^  who  has  time,  talents,  and  temper  to  edu- 
cate his  family,  is  certainly  the  best  possible  pre- 
ceptor^ and  his  reward  will  be  the  highest  degree 
of  domestic  felicity^  If  from  his  situation  he  is 
obliged  to  forego  this  reward,  he  may  select  some 
men  of  literature,  sense,  and  integrity,  to  whom 
he  can  confide  his  children.  Opulent  &milies 
should  not  think  any  reward  too  munificent  for 
such  a  private  preceptor.  Even  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  it  is  prudent  to  calculate  how 
many  thousands  lavished  on  the  turf,  or  lost  at 
the  gaming-table,  might  have  been  saved  to  tha 
heirs  of  noble  and  wealthy  families  by  a  judicious 
education. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


On  Female  Accomplishments,  Masters,  and 

Governesses. 

S!h)ME  years  i^  a»  opera-daneer  at  X^yons, 
whose  charms  were  upon  the  wane^  applied 
to  an  English  gentleman  for  a  recommendation 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  England^  as  a  governess 
for  young  ladies.  "  Do  you  doubt,"  said  the  lady 
(observing  that  the  gentleman  was  somewhat 
confounded  by  the  easy  assurance  of  her  request), 
do  you  doubt  my  capability  ?  Do  I  not  speak 
good  Parisian  French  :  Have  I  any  provincial 
^^  accent  ?  I  will  undertake  to  teach  the  language 
"  grammatically.  And  for  music  and  dancing, 
without  vanity,  may  I  not  not  pretend  to  teach 
them  to  any  young  person?"  The  lady's 
excellence  in  all  these  particulars  was  unques- 
tionable. She  was  beyond  dispute  a  highly 
accomplished  woman.  Pressed  by  her  forcible 
interrogatories,  the  gentleman  was  compelled  to 
hint,  that  an  English  mother  of  a  family  might 
be  inconveniently  inquisitive  about  the  private 
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history  of  a  person  who  was  to  educate  her  daugh- 
ters. ^*  Oh/'  said  the  lady,  '^  I  can  change  my 
^^  name ;  and  at  my  age  nobody  will  make  ferther 
'^  inquiries.** 

Before  we  can  determine  how  tar  this  lady*8 
pretensions  were  ill  founded^  and  before  we  can 
exactly  decide  what  qualifications  are  most  desi- 
rable in  a  governess,  we  must  form  some  estimate 
of  the  positive  and  relative  value  of  what  are 
called  accomplishments. 

We  are  not  going  to  attack  any  of  them  with 
cynical  asperity,  or  with  the  ambition  to  establish 
any  new^  dc^matical  tenets  in  the  place  of  old 
received  opinions.  It  can,  however,  do  no  harm 
to  discuss  this  important  subject  with  proper  re- 
verence and  humility.  Without  alarming  those 
mothers^  who  declare  themselves  above  all  things 
anxious  for  the  rapid  progress  of  their  daughters 
in  every  fashionable  accomplishment,  it  maybe 
innocently  asked,  what  price  such  mothers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  thete  advantages.  Any  price 
within  the  limits  of  our  fortune !  they  would 
prohAly  exclaim. 

There  are  other  standards  by  which  we  ean 
measure  the  value  of  objects,  as  well  as  by  moneys 
^  Pond  mother,  would  you,  if  it  were  in  your 
"  power,  accept  of  an  opera-dancer  for  y4ftur 
^  daughter's  governess^  upon  condition  that  you 
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'^  should  live  to  see  that  daughter  dance  the  best 

minuet  at  a  birth-night  ball  ? " 

*•  Not  for  the   world,"    replies  the  mother. 

Do  you  think  I  would  hazard  my  daughter's 
*^  innocence  and  reputation,  for  the  sake  of  see- 
*^  ing  her  dance  a  good  minuet?  Shocking! 
*^  Absurd !  What  can  you  mean  by  such  an  out- 
^^  rageous  question  r " 

"  To  fix  your  attention.  Where  the  mind 
^^  has  not  precisely  ascertained  its  wishes,  it  is 
*^  sometimes  useful  to  consider  extremes  ;  by 
**  determining  what  price  you  will  not  pay,  we 
^^  shall  at  length  ascertain  the  value  which  you 
^^  set  upon  the  object.  Reputation  and  inno« 
"  cence,  you  say,  you  will  not,  upon  any  ac- 
^^  count,  hazard.  But  would  you  consent  that 
^^  your  daughter  should,  by  universal  acclama^ 
^'  tion,  be  proclaimed  the  most  accomplished 
^^  woman  iaEurc^,  upon  the  simple  condition, 
^'  that  she  should  pass  her  days  in  a  nunnery  ?" 

^^  I  should  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  con- 
^^  dition ;  domestic  happiness  I  ought  certainly 
"  to  prefer  to  public  admiration,  for  my  daughter. 
^^  Her  accomplishments  would  be  of  little  use  to 
"  her,  if  she  were  to  be  shut  up  from  the 
"  world:  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  them  in  a 
^^  nunnery?" 

*^  I  will  say  no  more  about  the  nunnery.     But 
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^^  would  not  you,  as  a  good  mother^  consent 
'^  to  have  your  daughter  turned  into  an  auto- 
"  matoii  for  eight  hours  in  every  day  for  fifteen 
*^  years,  for  the  promise  of  hearing  her,  at  the 
^^  end  of  that  time,  pronounced  the  first  private 
^^  performer  at  the  most  fashionable  and  most 
"  crowded  concert  in  London  ? 

"  Eight  hours  a  day  for  fifteen  years  are  too 
"  much.  No  one  need  practise  so  much  to  be- 
"  come  the  first  performer  in  England  ?  ** 

*^  That  is  another  question.  You  have  not 
"  told  me  whether  you  would  sacrifice  so  much 
"  of  your  daughter's  existence  for  such  anobject, 
'^  supposing  that  you  could  obtain  it  at  no  other 
**  price." 

^'  For  one  concert,"  says  the  hesitating  mo- 
ther; *^  I  think  it  would  be  too  high  a  price. 
"  Yet  I  would  give  any  thing  to  have  my  daugh- 
"  ter  play  better  than  any  one  in  England.  What 
'*  a  distinction !  She  would  be  immediately 
^'  taken  notice  of  in  all  companies!  She 
'^  might  get  into  the  first  circles  in  London! 
^^  She  would  ,  want  neither  beauty  nor  fortune 
^*  to  recommend  her !  She  would  be  a  match  for 

any  man,  who  has  any  taste  for  music  t  And 

music  is  universally  admired,  even  by  those 
^^  who    have  the   misfortune  to  have  no  taste 

for  it.    Besides^  it  is  such  an  elegant  accom-^ 
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'^  plishment  in  itself  I  Such  a  constant  scarce  of 
^^  innocent  amuseoientl  Putting  every  thing 
else  out  of  the  question^  I  should  wish  my 
daughter  to  have  every  possible  accomplish- 
^^  ment;  because  accomplishments  are  suoh 
charming  resources  for  young  women,  they 
keep  them  out  of  harm's  way,  they  ma)(e  a 
'^  vast  deal  of  their  idle  time  pass  so  pleasantly 
^'  to  themselves  •  and  others !  This  is  my  chief 
^'  reasofi  for  liking  them.'* 

Here  are  so  many  reasons  brought  together 
at  once,  along  with  the  chief  reason,  that  they 
are  altogether  unanswerable ;  we  must  separate, 
class,  and  consider  them  one  at  a  time.  Ac- 
complishments, it  seems,  are  valuable,  as  being 
the  otgects  of  universal  admiration.  Some  ac- 
complishments have  another  ^)ecies  of  value,  as 
they  are  tickets  of  admission  to  fashionable  com- 
|)any.  Accomplishments  have  another,,  and  a 
higher  species  of  value,  as  they  are  supppsed  to 
increase  a  young  lady's  chance  of  a  prize  in  the 
tnatrimonial  lottery.  Accomplishments  have, also 
a  value  as  resources  against  enmi^  as  tliey  affi>rd 
continual  amusement  and  innocent  occupation. 
Xhis  is  ostensibly  their  chief  praise;  it  denerves 
to  be  considered  with  respect.  False  and 
«dious  must  be  that  philosoj^y  which  would 
deatrc^  any  loiie  of  the  innocent  pleaaunea  of 
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our  existence.  No  reward  was  thonght  too  high 
for  the  invention  of  a  new  pleasure ;  no  punish- 
ment would  be  thought  too  severe  for  diose  who 
woutd  destroy  an  old  one.  Women  are  pecuK- 
variy  restrained  in  their  situation,  and  in  their 
employrnents,  Jby  the  customs  of  ^society:  to 
-diminish  the  number  of  these  employments^ 
therefore,  would  be  cruel ;  they  ishould  rather  be 
encouraged,  by  all  means,  to  cultivate  those 
tastes  which  can  attach  them  to  their  home,  and 
which  can  preserve  them  from  the  miseries  of 
dissipation.  Every  sedentary  occupation  must 
be  valuable  to  those  who  are  to  lead  sed^ilary 
lives ;  and  every  art,  howewr  trifling  in  itself, 
which  tends  to  enliven  atnd  embellish  domestick 
life,  must  be  advantageous,  not  only  to  the  fe- 
^male  sex,  but  to  society  in  gexAsral.  As  far  as 
^u^complishments  can  contribute  to  all  or  any  of 
these  ^ccellent  puiposes,  they  must  be  just  ob- 
jects of  attention  in  early  education* 

A  number  tf  experiments  have  already  beeti 
tri^;  let  us  ermine  the  result  Out  of  4iie 
•pfod^ous  number  df  young  womfen  who  ]eam 
Oniric  ^BLtiH  dmwing,  for  instance,  how  many  ate 
lliei^,  4vtio,  af^er  tb^  bedotne  mistresises  cf  their 
'6wn:  tittle,  and  after  they  have  the  choice  isf 
their  43/wti  itmnsements,  continue  to  practise 
these  «icc(miplishments  for  the  pure  pleasm^^df 
•tht  -ocouptttion  ?    As  soon  as  a  young  Itf^y  ^ 
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knarried,  does  not  she  frequently  discov^>  that 
^^  she  really  has  not  leisure  to  cultivate  talents 
^^  which  take  up  so  much  time.*'  Does  not  she 
complain  of  the  labour  of  practising  four  or  five 
hours  a  day  to  keep  up  her  musical  character  r 
What  motive  has  she  for  perseverance  ?  She  is^ 
perhaps,  already  tired  of  playing  to  all  her  ac- 
quaintance.  She  may  really  take  pleasure  in 
hearing  good  music ;  but  her  own  performance 
will  not  then  please  her  ear  so  much  as  that  of 
many  others.  She  will  prefer  the  more  indolent 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  best  m^sic  that  can  be 
heard  for  money  at  public  concerts/  She  will 
then  of  course  leave  off  playing,  but  continue 
very  fond  of  music.  How  often  is  the  labour  <rf 
3rears  thus  lost  for  ever !  '        ^ 

Those  whollhave  excelled  in'  drawing  do' not 
appear  to  abandon  the  occupation  so  suddenly ; 
it  does  not  demand  such  an  inordinate  quantity 
of  time  to  keep  up  the  talent ;  the  exertion. of 
.the  imitative  powers  is  agreeable ;  the  employ- 
jsient  is  progressive,  and  therefore  the  miiid'  is 
•earned  on  to  complete  what  has  been  begun. 
Independently  of  all  applause^  which  may -j  be 
expected  for  the  performance,  there  is  a  pleasuie 
in  going  on  with  the  work.  But  setting  aside 
enthusiasm  and  habit,  the  probability  that  :any 
sensible  person  will  continue  to  pursue .  a  giv0|i 
employment,  must  depend,  in  a  gi?Qat  ni^syife. 
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upon  their  own  conviction  of  its  utility^^  or  of 
its  being  agreeable  to  those  whom  they  wish  to 
please.  The.  pleasure  which  a  lady's  fKehds 
receive  from  her  drawings^  arises  chiefly  from 
the  perception  of  their  comparative  excellence. 
Comparative  excellence  is  all  to  which,  gentle- 
women-artists  usually  pretend  ;  all  to  whidi 
they  expect  to  attain ;  positive  excellence  is 
scarcely  attained  by  one  in  a  hundred.  Com*- 
pared  with  the  performances  of  other  young 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance^  the  drawings  of 
Miss  X  or  Y  may  be  justly  considered  as  charm* 
ing!  admirable!  and  astonishing!  But  there 
are  few  drawings  by  young  ladies  which  can  be 
compared  with  those  of  a  professed  artist.  The 
wishes  of  obliging  friends  are  satisfied  with  i^ 
few  drawing  in  handsome  frames,  to  be  hung 
jap  for  the  young  lady's  credit ;  and  when  it  is 
allov^ed  amongst  their  acquaintance  that  she 
draws  in  a  superior  style^  the  purpose  of  this 
part  of  her  education  is  satisfactorily  answered. 
We  do  not  here  speak  of  those  few  individuals 
who  really  eo'cel  in  drawings  who  have  learnt 
something  more  than  the  common  routine  which 
is  usually  learnt  from  a  drawing-master,  who 
have  acquired  an  agreeable  talent,  not  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  exhibiting  themselves,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  occupation  it  affords  and  the 
pleasure  it  may  give  to  their  Jriends.  We  h$ive 
VOL.  11.  •        K 
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t)fk^  plefi^^re  of  kuQmag  soid^  )yhp  olcactly  ^n- 
^)Vf^  tp  tbi^  dfdf cnption,  t^nd  who  mMst  feeH  tjji^iaar 
selves  diaitipct  aad  honoural^la  axceptioQs  to  th^^e 
gj5Rf ral  obfciryatiojas.  , 

.  Jj^rom  wbatev^r  oause  it  laiises^  w«  jp^ay  (^ 
s^rve,  tlmt  ftfter  yoaiig  women  ar^  fijs^^l^  ip 
Jlf^  ^h^if  tptjste  ;f<pir  drawing  aad  music  gradually 
4eclij)09.  Fpr  t^H  fact  we  can  s^ppeal,  only  t^ 
tJbe  riecollejefliQi^  of  individuals.  We  may  hence 
f9rm  soopje  eptima^e  of  the  real  valu^f  wbi^b 
OjLight  to  be  put  upon  what  arc;  ^aUed  accooar 
{4ishment9^  <:omi(lcr€4  ^  occ^ipfltipnf^  iienoe 
piay  W]e  fijlso  cppqlude^  th^t  pareotf  4r  n^*-  foria]^ 
tbe^r  judgoH^nts  from  tbe  facts  whif^;  tb^y  seg 
ef^ry  day  ip  real  life  ;  or  else  i^ifiy  \ve  not  infer 
tb^t  1;hqy  dq^ive^  theitt/selMes  ^s  -tp.  Ijbeif  ow^ 
G^K^ye^ ;  aod  that,  aipongst  the  rpasocv?  wbicb 
ipllk^  t];iem  so  a^xiovi^  about  the  apcompijisl^jQieAt^ 
of.  their,  daughters^  there  ar^i  sonie  .$^ci:>et  o^QUtrc^ 
ippre  powerful  than  those  wbic^  s^re  u^^jilljif 
<^jpenly  ackqowledged  ?  -, 

It  is  admitted^  in  the  cabinet  qouocil  of  mpt 
tb?r9>  that. some  share  of  the  value  of  accoQir 
pUfihmeats  depends  upon  the  demand  for  them 
in^^tbe  fashionable  world.  "  A  young  la4y,*f 
they  «ay^  ''  is  npbpdy>  a,nd  nothing,  >vitbp.ut  s^ 
^^  complishinents ;  th^y  are  ^s  iiecessfiry  to  be^ 

as     a  fortiiD^^  they  are  indeed  considered  af 
^Jiltrt  of  h^.i^rjbunfs^  a^  sometimes,  are  even 
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found  to  supply  tbie  place  qf  it.    N^jct  t0 

« 

beauty,  they  are  the  be9t  tickets' pffidmisftioli 
ioto  society  which  ^he  wsi  produce ;  andieirpry 
body  knoves^  that  oti  the  company  ibe  kpep» 
depends  the  chaneeof  a.youngw<>itian*8Settliojg^ 
"  advantageously  in  the  world.**    .  ■    u    •. 

To  judge  of  what  will  please  oind  attach, 
men  of  superior  sense  and  characters — ^we  are 
not  quite  certain  that  these  ar^  the  men  who 
are  to  be  consideted  first  when  we  spei^k  of  ^ 
young  lady's  settling  advantageousbf  ip.  tbe 
world;  but  we  will  take  this  for  granted  '  ^ 
to  judge  of  what  will  please  and  attach  men  of 
superior  sense  and  characters,  we  niust  observe 
their  actual  conduct  in  life,  and  listen  to  their 
speculative  opinions.  Superficial  accomplish'* 
ments  do  not  appeiar  to  be  the  objects  of  their 
preference.  In  enumerating  the  perfections  of 
his  wife,  or  in  retracing  the  progress  of  his  love, 
dpfs.a  man  of  sense  dwell  upon  his  mistr^^s's 
s^ill  in  drawing,  or  ds^ncing,  or  music?  ^fo« 
IVese,  he  telb  you^  are  extremely  agreeable 
talents,  but  they  cojald  have  never  attacljed 
him;  they  are  subordipate  parts  in  her  cha^ 
racter;  he  is  angry  that  you  can  rank  them 
amongst  her  perfection!  i  be  knows  tiiat  a  thou^ 
sand  i  women  possess  diese  accomplishments,, 
who  liave  never  touched  his  hei^.  He  does 
not  pifrbaps  deny,    that  in  Cfal^ej   ajtogethery 
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they  have  power  to  please^  but  he  does  not  think' 
them  essential  to  her  power. 

.  The  opinion  of  women,  who  have  seen  a' 
good  deal  of  the  world,  is  worth  attending  to 
upon  this  subject;  especially  if  we  can  obtain 
it  when  their  passions  are  wholly  uninterested  in 
their  decision.  Whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment of  individuals  concerning  the  character 
and  politics  of  the  celebrated-  Madame  Roland, 
her  opinion  as.  y  woman  of  abilities,  and  as  a 
woman  who  had  seen  a  variety  of  life^  will  be 
thought  deserving  of  attention.  Her  book  was 
written  at  a  time  when  she  was  in;  daily  expec- 
tation of  death,  when  she  could  have  no  motive 
to  conceal  her  real  sentiments  upon  any  subject. 
She  gives  an  account  of  her  employments  in 
prison;  and,  amongst  others^  mentions  music 
and  drawing. 

"I  then  employed  myself  in  drawing  till 
'^  dinner  time.  I  had  so  long  been  out  of  the 
^'  habit  of  using  a  pencil,  that  I  could  not  ex« 
'^  -pect  to  be  very  dexterous ;  but  we  commonly 
*^  retain  the  power  of  repeating  with   pleasure, 

or  at  least  of  attempting  with  eas^,  whatever 

we  have  successfully  practised  in  our  youth. 

Therefore  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  consi* 
^^  dered  as  a  part  0f  female  education,  should 
^  be  attended  to^  mu(^  less  with  a  view  to  the 
^  acquisition  of— superior  talents,'  than  with  a 
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^^  desire  to  give  women  a  teste  for  industiy,  iht 
^^  habit  of  application,  and  a  greater  varietur 
*'  of  employments;  for  these  assist  us  to  es- 
*^  cape  from  ennui,  the  most  cruel  disease  of 
^^  civilised  society;  by  these  we  are  preserved 
^^  from  the  dangers  of  vice^  and  even  from  those 
^^  seductions  which  are  far  more  likely  to  lead 
"  us  astray. 

<f  I  would  not  make  my  daughter  a  performer.* 
<^  I  remember^  that  my  mother  was  afraid  that  I 
^^  should  become  a  great  musician,  or  that  I 
^^  should  have  devoted  myself  entirely  to  paint* 
^^  ing  :  she  wished  that  I  should,  above  all  other 
^  things,  love  the  duties  of  my  sex  ;  that  I 
^^  should  be  a  good  economist,  a  good  mistres3, 
as  well  as  a  good  mother  of  a  family.  I  wish 
my  Eudora  to  be  able  to  accompany  her  voice 
agreeably  on  the  harp.  I  wish  that  she  may 
^^  play  agreeably  on  the  piano-forte;  that  sh^ 
^^  may  know  enough  of  drawing  to  feel  pleasure 
^^  from  the  sight  and  from  the  examination  of 
^^  the  finest  pictures  of  the  great  painters  :  that 
^^  she  may  be  able  to  draw  a  flower  that  happenis 
^^  to  please  her ;  and  that  she  may  unite  in  her 
'^  dress  elegance  and  simplicity.  I  should  wish 
'^  that  her  talents  might  be  such,  that  they 
^^  should  neither  excite  the  admiration  of  otl)eni« 

*'  Une  virtuose. 


^f'.npr  m4pire  her  ^ith  vanity;  I  should  ik^ish 
^^  that  she  should  pleaae^  by  the  general  effect 
^  of  her  whole  chatacter^  without  eVer  striking 
^S  any  body  wkh  aatonUhn^ent  at  first  sight: 
F^/amd  that  she  should  attiMih  by  her  good;  quali- 
^^ oties^  litbet .  (ban  shine  l^  her.  acdoaiptish- 
ftf;-.*ientsur--  .  .  •    :  •  ■•'  '  -y^^   ■  • 

Women  cannot  foresee  what  may  he  the  tastes 
f>f  tb»  1»djvAdual9  with  whkHxi  they  are  to  pass 
llmt  Hviea.  Their  ows;  tastes  should  pot  tib(bre- 
fo(!«  be  early  decided ;  ihey  sbwkl>.  if  jtossible^ 
be  so  educated  that  theyjnay  Attain: any  talent 
in :  petfecttoof  wbieh  th^y  may)  deaii:e^  or  which 
theif' circumstanced  may  tendi^r  nectessary.  If, 
for  instonoey  a  woman  were  to.marrya  man  who 
tvto  fbnd  of  musiCy  or' who  admired  painting, 
she  sboald  be  able  to  culibivate  these  talents  for 
bis  amfusctnlent  and:  her  omin.  If  he  'be  a  man 
of  senae  and  feeling)  he  will  be  more  plei^ed 
Wiith  thq  motive  tbatii  With  the  thing  that  is 
iactivallx  4tme*  l^ut  if  it  be  urged^  that  i  all  wo- 
;ttp0n .  cannot  expect  to  marry  meq  of  sense  tnfd 
&^iifg;  and  if  we  are  told,'  liiat  nevertheless 
^hfcy  must  look  to  ^^  an  advantageous  establish- 
/^  an^ntfy"'  w^  must  <^nelude5  that  men  of  lainrk 
and  fortune  are  mtoat  by  that  ooraprehehsive 
phraise:  Auoth^r  set  of  arguments  must  be 
used  to  those,  who  speculate  on  their  daughters* 
appomplishments  ,iD:..this  linei    They  have,  per* 
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Iftps^  seen  iome  instaoces  of  what  ihey ^<!a{f 
soecess ;  they  hav^  seen  sottie  youn^  women  of 
tiievr  iiequaiiittTice>  %vho8e  aGcompHshmeAts  bate 
attracted  men  <^'fortQll^  soperior  to  their  6Mh[k  r 
<!lonie^entfy^  maftemal  tenderne!(d  is  awakened/ 
and  many  motbere  are  sanguine  in  theif  expet-^ 
tations  of  the  effect  of  their  daughter's  educa* 
eation.  Bnt  they  forget  that  isveiy  body  h6^ 
mak^  tile  Mtne  xefleeyons ;  that  parents  arie^ 
anfd  hare  been  lor  some  years^  specs&ting  in 
thie  same  Kne;  consequeMly,  the  miirket'  W 
hkely  to  be  everstck^ked^  and  of  eourse^  Che 
vahie  of  the  commodities  nliist  ikH.  Every'' 
youiig  lady  i(and  every  young  woman  h  noi*^  i* 
yomig  lady)  has  sotne  pretensions  to  aecotti** 
plishments.  She  draws  a  little ;  or  she  plays  a 
Httle;  or  she  speaks  French  a  little*  Evetf 
the  blae-board  boarding  schools,  ridiculed  by 
Miss  Allscrip  in  the  Heiress;  profess  to  perfect 
yomig  ladies  in  some  or  all  of  these  necessary 
parts  of'  education.  Stc^  at.  any  good  inn  on 
the  London  '  roads^  and  you  will  probably  find 
that  the  landlady's  daughter  ^n  show  you  soifne' 
of  her  own  framed  dfaVirings^  ^an  play  a  tune 
Upon  her  spinnet^  or  support  a :  dial^^e  in 
Fre^h  of  a  reasonable  length,  in  the  customai^ 
qneiltienis  and  answers*  Now  it  is  the  practice ' 
in  high-life  to  undervalue,  and  avoid' as  much 
as  possible,  every  thing  i^bich  descisilds  to  the" 
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inferior  classes  of  society.  The  dress  of  to-day 
18.  unfashionable  to-morrpw,  because  every  body- 
wears  it.  The  dress  is  not  preferred  because  it 
is  pretty  or  useful^  but  because  it  is  the  distinc*: 
tion  of  welUbred  people.  In  the  same  manner^ 
accomplishments  have  lost  much  of  that  value 
which  they  acquired  from  opinion,  since  they 
bave  becpme  common*  They  are  now  so. 
CQromony  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  distinguishing  chai^cteristics  of  even  a  gen- 
^ewoman's  education.  The  higher  classes  in 
Iffe,  and  those  individuals  who  aim  at.  distinc* 
tlon,  now  establish  another  species  of  mpnopolyy 
tnd  secure  to  themselves  a  certain  set  of  expen-^ 
sive  masters  in  music,  drawing,  dancing,  &c. 
'Piey  endeavour  to  believe,  and  to  make  others 
bielieve,  that  nq  oqe  can  be  well  educated  with- 
put  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  so  many 
lessons  under  some  of  these  privileged  masters* 
]^ut  it  is  in  Vfiiri  thfit  they  intrench  themselves, 
th,^y  ^p  pursued  by  thp  intrusive  v^lg^*  In  a 
V|r^lthy  mercantile  nation  t)iere  is  i^ptbing,  which, 
can  be  bought  for  money,  tl^at  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  an  envied  distinction.  TJi^  hope  of 
attaining  to  that  degree  of  eminence  in  the.^ne 
arts  which  realjy  deserve  celebrity,  becomes 
every  day  more  difficult  to  private  practitioners,, 
fciecause  the  number  of  competitors,  daily  in- 
creasy:  and  it  is  thct  interest  of  iqasters  t% 
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ferward  their  pupils  by  every  possible  means. 
Both  genius  and  perseverance  must  now  be 
united  to  obtain  the  prize  of  distinction:  and 
how  seldom  are  they  founds  or  kept  together, 
in  the  common  course  of  education  ! 

Considering  all  these  circuihstances,  is  not 
there  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  a  few 
years  the  taste  for  several  fashionable  appen-^ 
dages  for  female  education  may  change,  and 
that  those  will  consequently  be  treated  with 
neglect  who  have  no  other  claim  to  public  re- 
gard than  their  proficiency  in  what  may,  per- 
haps,  then  be  thought  vulgar  or  obsolete  ac- 
complishments ?  Our  great  grandmothers  dis^ 
tinguished  themselves  by  truly  substantial  ten* 
stitch  chairs  and  carpets,  by  needle-work  pic- 
tures of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba* 
These  were  admirable  in -their  day,  but  their 
day  is  over;  and  these  useful,  ingenious,  and 
iaborious  specimens  of  female  talents,  are  con- 
signed to  the  garret,  or  they  are  produced  but 
aa  cariosities,  to  excite  wonder  at  the  strange 
patience  and  miserable  destiny  of  former  gene* 
rations ;  the  taste  for  tapestry  and  embroi* 
dery  are  thus  past ;  the  long  labours  of  the  looni 
have  ceased*  Cloth-work,  crape-work,  che- 
nille-work, ribbon-work,  wafer-work,  with  a 
long  train  of  etceteras,  have  all  passed  away  ia 
9ii»  own  memory ;   yet  these  conferred  much 
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evanescent  fame^  and  a  propoitionable  quantity 
of  vain   emnlation.      A  taste  for  drawing    of 
mnsic  cannot  be  classed  with  any  oi  these'  tri« 
fling  peHormances ;    but  there  are  many  faded 
drawings    of   the    present    generations^     whidi 
€annot  stand  in  competition  with  the  glowing 
tod  faithful  colours  of  the  silk  and  worsted  of 
former  times ;  and  many  of  the  hours  spent  at 
a  stammering  harpsichord^  might  surely^   with 
felt  as  much  domestic    advantage^    have  been 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  chairs  and  car* 
p^ts.     We  hope  that  ik>  one  will  so  perversely 
misunderstand  us^  as  to  infer  from  these  remarks, 
that  we  desire  to  see  the  revival  -of  old  tapestry 
work ;  6t  that  we  condemn  the  elegant  acoon^ 
plisbments  of   music  and  drawing.    We  con- 
demn only  the  ^buse  of  these  accomplishments ; 
we  wish  that  they  should  be  considered  as  do* 
ttiestic  occupations,   not  as  matters  of  compel 
tition,   or  of  exhibition,  nor  yet  as  the  means 
4f  attracting  temporary  admiration,      W$  are 
not  afraid  that  any,  who  are  really  c^mscious  of 
kaving    acquired   accomplishments    witb   these 
prudent  and  honourable  views,  should  misappre- 
bend  what  has  been  said.    Mediocrity  may,  perl 
haps,  attempt  to  misrepresent  odr  remarks,  and 
may  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  that  we  have 
attacked,  and  that  we  would  discourage,  eterf 
tfibrt  of  fentale  taste  and  ingenuity  ill  ithe  fMie 
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kits  :  we  csmoot  therefore  be  too  explidt  in  dis* 
clati£»^  suefa  illiberal  views. 

We  h^re  not  spoken  of  dancings  tbougli  it 
is  dne  of  the^  most  admired  of  female  accom-^ 
^lisbm^nte.  This  e^dendy  is  an  amiiseiaeilt^ 
not  Irti  occupation ;  it  iil  an  agreeable  eteMke^ 
useful  to  the  health,  and  advantageous^  aa  jft 
toftffersf  a  certain  degree  of  habitual  ease-atid 
^race.  Mk  Ldcke  seems  to  tbink^  that  it  givek 
yoqiig  {People  confidence  in  themselves  vhea 
they  ^eoffie  itito  compaby,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore expedient  to  teach  children  early  to  daaee ; 
bat  therid^  are  so-  many  ot^r  methods  of  inspif^ 
in^  y^uin^  people  ivith  this  confidence  in  them- 
sehtii,  that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  lay  much 
atreia  l)pon  this  argument*  If  children  live 
m  good  Qompany^  and  see  cfonstantly  people  wifk 
agreeable  manders^  they  Vvifl  acquire  manneM 
which  the  dancing-master  does  not  always 
teach ;  and  they  will  easily  vdty  their  forms  of 
politeness  with  the  fiishion  of  the  day.  Nobody 
comet  into  a  room  regularly^  as  their  dancings- 
ftiaster  taught  them  to  make  their  entrance ;  w^ 
should  think  a  strict  adherence  to  his  lesscm  ri^ 
dieulous^  and  awkward  in  well  bred  company; 
thereibiie  much  must  be  left  to  th^  discretion 
and  taste  of  the  pupil,  after  the  daneing-^taaste'r 
ha^  made  his  last  bow.    Ease  of  manners  is  not 

0 

always  attaint  by  those  m4io^  hav6  been  strid;ly 
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disclipined  by  a  Vestris^  because  the  lessons  are 
not  always  practised  in  precisely  the  same  cir-^ 
cumstances  in  which  thoy  were  learnt;-  this 
confVises  and  confounds  the  pupils^  and  they 
)<ather  lose  than  gain  confidence  in  themselves, 
from  perceiving  that  they  cannot  inmiediately 
^ppIy  what  they  have  been  taught.  But  we 
need  not  expatiate  upon  this .  subject^  because 
there  are  few  parents  of  good  sense^  in .  any  rank 
of  life^  who  will  not  perceive  that  their  daugh«- 
ter's  manners  cannot  be  formed  or  polished  by  a 
dancing^master*  We  are  not  to  consider  danc« 
ing  in  a  grave  and  moral  light ;  it  is  an  amuse* 
n^ent  much  more  agreeable  to  young  people^ 
and  much  better  suited  to  them.in^very  respect, 
thajn  cards^  or  silent  assemblies  of  formal  visitors* 
It.  promotes  cheerfulness^  and  prevents^  in  some 
measure^  the  habits  5f  gossiping,  and  the  love 
of  scandal.  So  far  we  willingly  agree  with  itf 
most  vivacious  advocates^  in  its  common  eulo* 
gium.  But  this  i3  not,  we  fear,  saying  enough* 
We  see,  or  fancy  that  we  see,  the  sober  matron 
lay  down  her.  carefully  sorted  cards  upon  the  card* 
table,  and  with  dictatorial  solemni^  she  pro«> 
nounces,  '\  That  dancing  is  something  more 
^^  than  an  amusement ;  that  girls  must  learn  to 
^'  dance,  because  they  must  appear  well  in  pub«» 
'^  lie ;  because  the  young  ladies  who  dance  the 
f<  best  are  usually  most  taken  notice  of  in  public  i 
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'^  most  ftdmired  by  the  other  sex ;  most  likeljr, 
^^  in  shorty  not  only  to  have  their  choice  of  the 
^^  best  partner  in  a  ball-room,  but  sometimes  of 
«Mhe  best  partner  for  life.** 

With  submission  to  maternal  authority^  these 
arguments  do  not  seem  to  be  justified  of  late 
years.  Girls^  who  dance  remarkably  well,  are, 
it  is  true,  admired  in  a  ball-room,  and  followed, 
perhaps,  by  those  idle^  thoughtless  young  men, 
who  frequent  public  places  merely  for  want  of 
something  else  to  do.  This  race  of  beings  are 
not  particularly  calculated  to  make  good  bus- 
bands  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  nor  are  they 
usually  disposed  to  think  of  marriage  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  last  desperate  expedient 
to  repair  their  injured  fortunes.  They  set  their 
wits  against  the  ^ex  in  general,  and  consider 
themselves  as  in  danger  of  being  jockeyed  into 
the  matrimonial  state.  Some  few,  perhaps, 
who  have  not  brought  their  imagination  suffi* 
ciently  under  the  command  of  the  calculating 
ikcul^,  zre  caught  by  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  marry  against  the  common  rules  of 
interest.  These  men  are  ■  considered  with  pity, 
or  with  ridicule,  by  their  companions,  as  dupes 
who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  in ; 
others  are  warned  by  their  fate ;  and  the  future, 
probability  of  similar  trrqrsi  of  coarse^  must 
W  diminished.    The  fashionable  apathy,  whe-: 


iltm  tetk  or  dftcted,   with  which  young  inenr 
loun}(e  in  poUiej  places^  with  seaix^^ly  t;he  apw 
tearmee  of  atteiituiii'  to  tb^  fiiir  ^Xfbtbitor#  be^ 
fore  them^  sufficiently  imrks  the.  temper  of  the 
ttfoes ;  and  if  the  fen^Ie  sex  have  lout. any  cKIng 
of  the  rbftpect  and  e^toem  which  ought  ^^o  l^ 
pvid  td  them  ii^  jociety^  they  can  aqarcely  eju 
pect  to  regain  tbetr  pr&per  influenc^o  by  conceaf 
aiona  1^  the  ialise    and  vitiated  t^sta  of  those 
who  combine  to  tneat  them  with  nqgl^  bprder<r 
ing  npon  insolence.     If  the  system  "Of  female 
ediicationi  if  the  system  of  female  ni^pners^  con- 
spire to  show  in  the  fair  sex  a  degrading  ianxiety 
to  attract  worthless  admiratjon,  wealthy)  or  titled 
homage,  is  it  surprising  that  evqry  young  man^ 
who  has   any  pretension  to  birth,   fort^e^    or 
fashion,  should  consider  himself  as  th^  arbiter 
of  their  fate,  and  the  despotic  ju(%e  ^  their 
merit?      Women,    who    underitand  their  r^l 
interests,   perceive  the  causes  of  the  conftempt 
ynJAk  which  the  sex  is  treated  by  &shtQb$ibl<9 
ectKcombs,   and  they  ^et  so^ie  indignation*  ^ 
the  meanness  with  which  this  ccmtempt,  taiQitly 
of    openly  expressed,    is    endured.      Womep^ 
who  feel  none  of   this  indignation,   and  who^ 
either   from   their  education,   or  their   draufci* 
•tAnees,  are  solicitous   to  obtain   only    present 
amuftement^  or  what  they  think  the  permanent 
advantages  of  a'  fortunate  alliance^  will  yet  fio^ 
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themselves  mistaken  t>y  persisting  in  their 
tboughtleas  career ;  they  will  not  gain  even  the 
objects  to  which  they  aspire.  How  many  ac*- 
complished  belles  run  the  usual  round  of  dissi*. 
pation  in  all  public  places  of  exhibition,  tire 
the  public  eye,  and  after  a  season  or  two  fade 
and  are  forgotten?  How  many  .accomplished 
belles  are  there,  who,  having  gained  the  object 
of  tlieir  own,  or  of  their  mother's  ambition^  find 
tbeimselves  doomed  to  misery  for  life?  Those 
unequal  marriages,  which  are  sometimes  called 
excellent  matches^  seldom  produce  much  hap- 
piness. ^  And,  ivhere  ha^^iness  is  not,  what  is 
all  the  rest  ? 

If  all,  or  any  of  these  reflections  should  strike 
the  heart,  and  convince  the  understanding,  of 
an  ani^ious,  but  reasonable  mother,  she  will, 
probajl>ly,  immediately  determine  upon  her  own 
conduct  in  the  education  of  her  daughters :  she 
will  resolve  to  avoid  the  common  errors  of  the 
frivolcms  or  the  interested ;  she  will  not  be  in* 
fiuenoed  by  the  importunity  of  every  idle  ac<*> 
quaint^nce,  who  may  talk  to  her  of  the  neccs** 
i^ity  oi  her  daughters*  being  taken  notice  of  in 
p^licj  of  the  chances  of  an  advantageous  esta- 
bHshoient^  of  the  good  fortune  of  Miss  Y  ■  > 
ps  Lady  Angelina  X  ,  in  meeting  with  a 

eqycpmb  or  a  spen4thri£t  for  a  husband ;  nor 
wUl  4h%  be    moved  nvitfa   maternal    emulatiofi 
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i¥he^  she  is  further  told  that  these  young  ladies 
owed  their  success  entirely  to  the  superiority  of 
their  acoomplishments :  she  will  consider^  for 
one  moment,  what  iS'  meant  by  the  word  suc- 
cess ;  she  will,  perhaps,  not  be  of  opinion  that 
*\  *tis  bestr  repenting  in  a  coacli  and  six  ;**  she 
willy  perhaps,  reflect,  that  even  the  '^  soft  sounds** 
of  titled  grandeur  lose  their  power  to  please,  and 
^^  salute  the  ear''  almost  unobserved*  The  happi^ 
ness,  the  permanent  happiness  of  her  child,  will 
be  the  first,  the  last  object  of  the  good  and  the 
enlightened  mother:  to  this  all  her  views  and  all 
her  efforts  will  tend :  and  to  this  she  will  make 
every  fashionable,  every  elegant  accomplishment 
subservient. 

As  to  the  means  of  acquiring  these  accom- 
plishments,  it  would  be  'absurd,  and  presump- 
tuous, to  present  here  any  vague  precepts,  or 
tedious  details,  upon  the  mode  of  learning 
drawing,  dancing,  and  music.  These  can^  be 
best  learned  from  the  masters  who  prdfess  to 
teach  tbem,  as  far  as  the  technical  part  is  ne- 
cessary. But  success  will  not  ultimately  depend 
upon  any  technical  instruction  that  a  master 
can  give :  he  may  direct  the  eflbrts  of  industry 
so  as  to  save  much  useless  labour ;  he  may  pre-^ 
veot  his  pupils  from  acquiring  bad  practical 
babits ;  he  may  assist  but  he  cannot  inspire^  the 
spirit  of  perseverance.    A  master  wha  is  not 


e^pe<M|84f   or    iadeed   alloWcd^    to  interfere  itt 

^  g^^ral  edudEition  of  his  pupik^  can  only 

4i%eAtiy  attend  to  them  whilst  be  is  giving  hii 

l^Nons;    fce  has  not  any  pow^^    exoept  that 

pproic^ons  molive^  competition,  to  e8:eite  tbeoa 

t^  Q)i:cel^  his  instructions  cannot  be  peculiarly 

adapted  to  their  tempers  or  their  understandingsj 

bfieause.with  these  he  is  unacquainted*     Now 

a  sensible  mother  has  it  in  her  power  to  supply 

ail  these   deficiencies;    even   if   she    does    not 

herself  excel   in   any  of  the   accoimplishmenil 

wbieh  her  daughters  are  learning,   heir  knoii^ 

kdge  of  their  minds^  her  taste,  her^  judgmenAi 

b«r  affection,    her  superintending    inteHigmod, 

will .  be   of   inestimable  value  to  her  >  children* 

Jf  jshe  has  any  skilL  in  any  accomplishndent,  she 

mil,  for  the  fi^tst  years  of  her  daughters'  'life,  Ite 

undooiihtedly  the  best  person  to  instniet  tibeou 

Jkf  skill,  we  dooirt  mean  superior  talents,   e# 

proficiency  in  music  or  drawing ;  without'theae 

she  may  be  able  to  teach  all  that*  is  necessary 

in  the  early  part  of   education.    One  of!  tht 

best  motives  which  a  woman  can  <have  to  cuhi^ 

vate  her  talents  arfter  she  marries,   is  the^lu^ 

and  belief,  that  she  may  be  essentially  servio^ 

able  IB  the  instruction  of  b^  family.     Andthlrt 

she  may.  be  essentially  serviceable,   let  no^/'fiilsil 

humility  lead  ber>4ia  doubt.    iShe  nfeed  not  b4 

VOL.  !!•  o 
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anxious  for  the  rapid  progress  of  her  littte  pQ-- 
pils ;  die  need  not  be  terrified  if  she  see  their 
eqUals  in  age  surpass  them  under  what  she 
thitaks  more  able  tuition ;  she  may  securely 
satisfy  herself^  that  if  she  but  inspires  her  Gbil>- 
dren  with  a  desire  to  excels  with  the  habits 
of  attention  and  industry^  they  will  certainly 
succeed^  sooner  or  later,  in  whatever  it  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  learn.  The  exact  age 
at  which  the  music,  dancing,  or  drawing-mas* 
ter^  should  begin  their  instructions  need  not  be 
fixed.  If  a  mother  should  not  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  procure  the  best  masters  for  her 
daughters  whilst  they  are  yet  children,  she  need' 
not  be  in  despair ;  a  rapid  progress  is  made  in 
a  short  time  by  well  educated  young  people  ;^ 
those  who  have  not  acquired  any  bad  habits  are 
easily  taught :  it  therefore  seems  prudent,  if  the 
best,  masters  csmoot  be  procured  at  any  given  pe«» 
liod  of  eduoation^  to  wait  patiently  rather  than 
hazard  their  first  iihpreissions,  and  the  first  habitat 
which  might,  be  given  by  any  inferior  technical 
instruction..  It  is  said,  that  the  celebrated  mu*^ 
lUcian  Timotbeus,  whose  excellence  in  his  art 
Alexander  the  conqueror  of  the  world  was  forced 
to  acknowledge^  had  the  prudence  to  demand 
double  entrance^money  from  every  scholar  wha 
liad 'had  any  other  music-master. 
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Besides  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  free 
irom  other  bad  habits^  children  who  are  not 
taught  by  inferior  masters  will  not  contract 
habits  of  listless  application*  Under  the  eye  of 
any  indolent  person^  children  seldom  give  their 
entire  attention  to  what  they  are  about.  They 
become  mere  machines ;  and  without  using  their 
own  understanding  in  the  least,  have  recourse 
to  the  convenient  master  upon  every  occasion* 
The  utmost  that  children  in  such  circumstances 
can  learn,  is  all  the  technical  part  of  the  art 
which  the  master  can  teach*  When  the  master 
is  at  last  dismissed,  and  her  education  com- 
pleted^  the  pupil  is  left  both  fatigued  and  help- 
less. '^  Few  have  been  taught  to  any  purpose^ 
"  who  have  not  been  their  own  teachers,"  says 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  reflection  upon  the 
art  of  teaching  may  perhaps  be  too  genepul ; 
but  those  persons,  who  look  back  upon  their 
education,  will  in  many  respects  allow  it  to  be 
just.  They  will  perceive  that  they  have  t^een 
too  much  taught,  and  that  they  have  learned 
^very  thing  which  they  knew  as  an  art,  and 
nothing  as  a  science.  Pew  people  have  suflS- 
cient  courage  to  recommence  their  own  educa* 
tion,  and  for  this  reason  few  people  get  beyond 
a  certain  point  of  mediocrity.  It  is  easy  to 
them  to  practise  the  lessons  which  they  have 
learned,    if   they  practise   them   in  intellectual 

o  2 
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darkness ;  but  if  you  let  in  upon  them  one  my 
of  philosophic  light,  you  detz^le  and  confounc} 
ihem^  so  that  they  canpot  even  perform  their 
custpinary  fe^ts.      A  young   man>*     who  had 

been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  learned  to  draw 

,•..  •  ■'.         .....J.      . 

a  qrofs,  a  circle,  and  a  square^  with  great  v^ 
curacy;  when  he  was  twenty,  his  eye&  wero- 
qouchqd^  and; when  h^  could  see  perfectly  well, 
he  was  ,()esired  to  draw  his  circle,  ^nd  square*. 
Ilis  new  sen^e  of  seeing,  so.  faif  from  as^isti^g 
hi^  in  this  operfition,  was  extremely  troubl^- 
sqpe  to  him  ;  though  he  took  more  pains  than 
usual,  he  performed  very  ill :  confounded  by  the 
n^w,  :di^ulty^  he  concludefd  that  sight  was 
us/^le$$  in  all  Gyrations  to  be  performed  by  the; 
h^d,  a^d  <  he  tl^pught  bis  eyes  would  be  of  no 
xkf^  to  him  in  future.  How  many  people  find 
their  reason  as  useless  and  troviblesonae  to  theoi 
a3  this  youpg  man  found  his  eycrsight ! 

Whilst  v^  are  learning  any  mechanical  ope- 
ration, or  whilst  we  are  acquiring  any  technical 

*  m 

sg^;  tjiie  mipd  is  commonly  passive.  In  the  first 
attempts,  perhaps,  we  reason  or  invent  ways  of 
abridging  pur  own  Isjbour,  and  the  awkwardnesa 
of  the  unpractised  hand  is  assisted  by  Ingenuity, 
4nd  reflection;    but  as  we  improve  in  manuaj. 


*  V.  Storia  di  quattro  fratelll  nati  dechr  e'gtarili  coll*  tstn^ 
aioae  delle  oBtcmtte.    FriUicesco  Buifzi. 
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dexterity,  attention  and  ibgenuity  are  no  longer 
exerted;  we  go  on  Habitually  without  thought. 
Th6u^t  would  probably  interrupt  the  operation, 
iAA  break  the  chain  6f  associated  actions.  Aft 
artificer  stops  hi^  hiand  the  moment  yt>u  ask  him 
to  explain  what  he  is  about :  he  dan  work  and 
talk  bf  indiflferent  6bjecits ;  btit  if  he  reflects 
Upon  the  tnanner  in  which  he  performs  certain 
slight'of-hand  parts  of  his  business,  it  is  ten  to 
Che  but  he  cannot  go  oh  with  them.  A  man 
who  writes  a  free  running-hand,  gofes  on  without 
thinking  of  the  manner  in  which  he  ivrites ;  fix 
his  attention  tdpott  the  manner  in  which  he 
holds  his  pen,  or  forms  his  letter^,  and  he  pro- 
bably will  not  write  quite  so  fast,  or  so  well,  as 
nstial.  When  a  giH  first  attempts  to  dress  herself 
at  a  glasii,  ^e  glass  perplexes,  instead  of  aisisist- 
iiig  her^  because  die  thinks  and  reasons  abbut 
eftijry  motion;  but  when  by  habit  s%e  haisi 
learned  how  to  move  her  hands  in  obedience  to 
the  JK/je/-image,*  which  perfortas  its  exeteise 
hi  ttie  mirror,  no  farther  thought  is  employed. 
Make  the  child  observe  that  sh*  moves  her  left 
hand  forward  when  the  im^ge  in  the  glass  AioV^ 
ill  a  contrary  manner,  ttim  the  child'rf  attentibtf 
to  ^ny  <X  her  own  motions,  and  she  will  tnake 

*  This  word  is  sometimes  by  miiJtake  spelt  j%a/-9)an. 
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tnistakes  as  she  did  before  her.  babite  were 
formed, 

Many  occupations^  which  are  generally  sup* 
pQsed  to  depend  upon  the  understanding,  and 
Which  do  probably  depend  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  understanding,  become  by  practice 
purely  mechanical.  This  is  the  case  in  many  of 
the  imitative  arts,  A  person  unused  to  drawing 
exerts  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  copying  any 
new  object ;  but  custom  soon  supplies  the  place  of 
thought.  ,  By  custom,  as  a  great  artist"^  assures  us, 
he  will  become  able  to.  draw  the  human  figure 
tolerably  well  with  as  little  effort  of  ttw.  mind,  as 
tP  trace  mth  a  pen, the  letters  of  the  a^lpbafoet.' 

We  must  farther  obserye,  that*  thq  , habit  \of 
pursuing  any  occupation,  which .  requires  no 
mental  exertion^  induces  an  indolence  or  incapa-t 
city  of  intelleot*  Mere,  artists  are  commonly 
as  ;st|]pid  as  mere  artificers,,  and  these  are  little 
more  than  machines. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  required  to  obtaia 
prSiCtical .  sHill  and  dexterity  in  certain  accom-' 
plishments,  is  one  reason  why  there  are  sof&;r 
people  who  obtain  any  thing  more  than  iDe-« 
phanical  excellencct  They  become  the  .  slaves: 
of  ciistpm,   and  they   become,  proud  of   their. 

*  Sjr  Jpshi^^  ReyBolds, 
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slavery.  At  first  they  might  have  considered 
custom  as  a  tyrant :  but  when  they  have  obeyed 
her  for  a  certain  time,  they  do  her  voluntary 
homage  ever  after,  as  to  a  sovereign  by  divihd 
right.  To  prevent  this  species  of  intellectiud 
degradation,  we  must  in  education  be  careful  to 
rank  mere  mechanical  talents  below  the  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers.  Thus  the  ambition  of 
young  people  will  be  directed  to  high  objects  1 
and  all  infi^rior  qualifications  may  be  attained 
without  contracting  the  understanding.  Praise 
children  for  patience,  for  perseverance^  for 
industry ;  .  encourage  them  to  reason  and  to 
invent  upon  all  subjects,  and  you  may  direct 
their  attention  afterwards  as  you  think  proper. 
But  if  you  applaud  children  merely  for  drawing 
a  flower  neatly,  or  copying  a  landscape^  without 
exciting  their  ambition  to  any  thing  highefj 
you  wilt  never  create  superior  talents^  .or  a  supe- 
rior character.  The  writing  and  drawing-automa- 
ton  performs  its  advertised  wonders  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  spectators ;  but  the  machine  is  not 
^^  instinct  mth  spirit^  you  cannot  expect  from  it 
the  design,  the  sketch  of  Raphael,  or  from  ite 
pen  the  thoughts  of  a  Skakspeare.  It  is  easy  to 
guide  the  hand,  but  who  can  transfuse  a  soul  iqtp 
the  image  ? 

Jt  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  young 
people,  who  have  been  lon^g  under  the  tuition 
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bf  mastere}'  con^Iain  of  their  6wn  Want  of  g^tiios. 
They  are  wiitiblie  that  they  have  hot  Made  tiny 
gKdt  pTt^tesb  in  any  of  the  ftccompHshmentiij 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  learn;  tbey 
Im  othert,  who  have  not  perhaps  had  what 
they  cdl  such  opportunities  and  advantages  in 
their  education,  suddenly  Burpass  them ;  this 
they  Attribute  to  natural  genius,  and  they  say  to 
themMtvM  in  despair,  "  Certainly  I  have  no 
**  taste  for  drawing,  I  have  no  genius  for  music, 
**  Ikave  learned  lo  many  yein,  I  have  had  so 
*f  Ynaay  lessons  from  the  best  masters,  and  yet 
**'  hbre  is  such  and  such  a  onC)  Vrbo  hAa  had  Ho 
^  ttiinter,  who  has  taught  herself,  and  perhaps 
«*  did  not  begin  till  Ute  i»  life,  has  got  before 
**  fflo,  bcicftiMe  she  has  a  nattiral  genius  lt>^ 
^  theu  things.  She  must  fa&ve  a  natural  tabte 
"  f&t  thent>  because  she  can  sit  ffbolb  hiMtiv  at 
**  these  things,  for  bn  own  pleasure.  Nbfr  I 
^*  never  would  taka  a  pencil  in  ray  hand  fot 
"  toy  own  'choice ;  and  I  am  glad,  at  all  events, 
<*  that  the  time  for  lessonb  and  mastieA  fa 
f*  ever.  My  education  is  finished,  for  I  hm  of 
«  age."-- 

■■  llw  Saiatt  and;  iMfiair,  which  tttts  tbiis  in* 
duccd  by  an  injodiciom  education,  absolutely 
deteal  KVeti  its  own  trivial  pur|KJScs.  iSo  that, 
whatever  may  jse  the  views  of  parents,  whe- 
'  dM^icaMMtt  pniaineiitai  accomplishmentt 
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aft  esBtotkt  to  their  daughter's  success  in  the 
wafld,  or  whether  they  value  them  rather  at 
tiecbndarj  objects^  subordinate  to  her  hap{mieS8 ; 
Whether  they  wish  their  daughter  actually  te 
excel  hi  any  particular  accomplishment,  or  to 
hate  the  power  of  exoelHng  in  any  to  which 
ciiPcdttil^tanees  may  direet  her,  it  is  in  all  cases 
adviseahle  to  cultivate  the  general  power  of  the 
pUpirs  ^uderstai^ing,  instead  of  confining  her 
to  technical  practioes  and  precepts,  tinder  the 
eye  of  any  itiaster,  who  does  not  possess  that 
which  is  the  &6ul  of  every  art. 

We  do  not  mean  any  illiberat  attack  upon 
masters^  but  in  writing  upon  education  it  is 
neoes^stoy  to  examine  the  utility  of  different 
inodes  of  instrtiction  without  fear  of  offending 
any  class  of  men.  We  acknowledge,  that  it  ii 
seld6nik  found  that  those  can  communicate  theif 
knowledge  the  best,  ^Ao  possess  the  tMet,  eape«^ 
cially  if  this  knowledge  be  that  of  an  artist  f>r 
k  linguist.  Before  any  person  is  properly  qua«' 
lified  to  teadh,  he  must  have  the  power  of  recol* 
tecting  exactly  how  kt  learned;  he  must  go 
bact  step  by  step  to  the  point  at  which  he  be*- 
gan,  and  he  must  be  able  to  conduct  his  pupi} 
through  HvQ  same  path  without  impatience^  ot* 
precipitation.  He  must  not  only  have  acquired 
a  knowlec^ge  of  the  process  by  which  his  own 
ideas   and   habits  were  formed^    but  he  must 
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have    extensive  experience  -of   the  varieties    of 
the  human  mind.     He  must  not  suppose^ '^at 
the  operations  of  intellect  are  carried  on  prer 
cisely  in  the  same  manner  in  all  minds  ;  he  muM: 
not  imagine,   that  there,  is  hut  one .  method  c^ 
teachings  which  will  suit  all  persons  alike*     The 
analogies  which  strike  his  own  mind,   the^^ar* 
rangemient  of  ideas,   which  to  him.  appears  the 
most  perspicuous,  to  his  pupil  may  appear  re* 
mote  and  confused.     He  must  not  attribute  this 
to  his  pupil's   inattention,    stupidity,    or  obstiT 
nacy ;    but    he    must  attribute   it  to   the   true 
causes ;  the  different  association  of  ideas  in  dif- 
ferent minds,   the  different  habits  of  thinking, 
which  ari^e  from  their  various  tempers  and  pre- 
vious education;    He  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  all  tempers;  the  slow,  the  quick, 
the  inventive,   the  investigating;   and  he  must 
adapt   his   instructions  accordingly.      There    is 
something  more  requisite :    a  master  must  not 
only  know  what  he  professes   to  teach   of  his 
own   peculiar  art  or  science,    but  he  ought  to 
know  all   its   bearings   and   dependencies.    ;  He 
must  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  local  to* 
pography  of  bis  own  district,  but  he.  must  have 
the  whole  map  of  human  knowledge  before  him  i 
and  whilst  he  dwells  most  upon  his  own  pro^^ 
vince,  he  must  yet  be  free  from  local  prejudices, 
find  must  consider  himself  as  a  citizen  of  th^ 
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world.  Children  ivho  study  geography  in  small 
separate  maps,  understand^  perhaps  the  view 
of  each  country  tolerably  well ;  but  we  see 
them  quite  puzzled  when  they  are  to  connect 
these  maps  in  their  idea  of  the  world.  They  do 
not  know  the  relative  size  or  situation  of  Eng- 
land or  France  ;  they  cannot  find  London  ,  or 
Paris  when  they  look  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
globe^  and  every  country  seems  to  be  turned  up* 
side  down  in  their  imagination.  Young  people 
who  learn  particular  arts  and  sciences  from  mas- 
ters wlio  have  confined  their  view  to  the  boun- 
dary of  each,  without  having  given  an  enlarged 
idea  of  the  whole,  are  much  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  these  unfortunate  geographers. 

The  persisting  to  teach  things  separately, 
which  ought  to  be  taught  as  a  whole,  must 
prevent  the  progress  of  mental  cultivation.* 
The  division  and  subdivision  of  diQerent  part^ 
of'  education,  which  are  monopolized  as- trades 
by  the  masters  who  profess  to  teach  them,  must 
tend  to  increase  and  perpetuate  error.  These 
intellectual  casts  are  pernicious. 

It  is  said  that  the  Persians  bad  masters  to 
teach  their  children  each  separate  virtue:  one 
Oiaster  to  teach  justice,  another  fortitude,  ano- 
\\ier  temperance,  and  so  on.     How  these  masn 

f  pondiH^i;. 
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tef 8  coulcl  {>re^rve  thb  bbutidariei  ^  tlieir  kevt^ 
ftil  moral  territories,  it  is  tiot  easy  16  imagine, 
especially  if  they  all  in^iisted  upon  independent 
3bvereignty.  There  must  have  been  some  dan- 
ger, surely,  of  their  disputing  with  one  anotiher 
concerning  the  importance  of  their  respective 
])rofessionS9  like  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme*s 
dancing-master,  music-master,  master  of  mo- 
i^ality,  and  master  of  philosophy,  Who  all  fell  %b 
blows  to  settle  their  pretensions,  forgetful  of  the 
presence  of  their  pupil.  Masters,  who  are  ei:- 
j^ted  to  t^ch  only  one  thing,  may  be  sincerely 
'anxious  for  the  improvement  of  their  pupils  in 
that  particular,  without  being  in  the  least  inte- 
rested fol*  their  general  character  or  happiness. 
Thus  the  drawing-master  has  done  his  part,  and 
is  satisfied  if  ht  teaches  his  pupil  to  draw  well ; 
it  is  no  concern  of  his  what  her  temper  may  be^ 
any  more  than  what  sort  of  hand  she  writes,  or 
how  she  dances.  The  dancing  master,  in  hfs 
turn,  is  wholly  indifferent  about  the  young 
lady's  progress  in  drawing;  all  he  undertttkes 
is,  to  teach  her  td  dance. 

We  mention  these  circumstances  to  show 
parents,  that  masters,  even  when  they  do  the 
iitmost  that  they  engage  to  do,,  cannot  educate 
their  children-;  they  can  only  partially  iii^striict 
them  in  particular  arts.  Parents  must  them- 
selves  preside  over  the  education  of  their  chil« 
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dren^,  or  miist  entirely  give  them  into  the  cace, 
of  some  person  of  an  eplarg^d  and  philospphic. 
miqd,  who  oajfi..  supply  all  the  deficienciea  c^ 
conapaon  n^t^rs^,  aod  whp  c^n  t$tke.  advantage, 
of  all  the  positive  .good  ^t  can  be  obtained 
from  existing,  ^n^^^tipps.  $iich  a  preceptor  iir 
goyerneas  iRust  |ipis^(sss  extensive  koipwledgef. 
and  that  supemori^ty  of  mind  which  aees.  tb^ 
j^s^,  proportion :  and,  value  of  Qvery  acquisitioo^. 
which  is  not  to.  be  overawed  by  authority^,  or. 
dazzled  by  fashion.  Uqder  the  eye  of  such  per* 
sonfy  Ojiasters .  will  keep  precisely  their  proper 
places  ;  they  will  tenohall  they  can  teach^  witbp: 
out  instilling  absurd  prejudices,  or  inspiring  a. 
spiarit  oj^  vain  rivalship ;  nor  will  tliey  be  suffered 
to  cpntinue  their  lessons  when  they  have  ncK 
thing  more  to.  te^ch. 

Parents,  who  do  not  think]  tha^t  they  hav(9 
leisur^^  or  feel  that  they  have  capacity^  to  taker 
tb^  entire  direction  pf  theiir  children's  educa^ 
tipDi  upon  themselves^  will  trust  this  important 
ofiice  to  a  gpverness*.  The  in^iry  concemingt 
the  valiie  of  female  accomplishments  has  beenu 
purposely  entered  into  before  we  could  speak 
of  the  choite  of  a  governess,  because  the  esti«v 
matipn  in  which  these  are  held  will  very  muck 
d^^mine  parents  in  their  choice.  t 

if  what  has  been. said  of  the  probability  of  a 
di^line  ia  the  public  taste  for  what  are  usually 
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called  accomplishments :   of  tbeif  relative  utility 
to   the   happiness  of  families  and  individuals  r 
of  the  wskste  of  time,  and  waste  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind  in  acquiring  them  :  if  what 
has  been  observed  on  any  of  these  points  is  al- ' 
lowed  to  be  just^  we  shall  Imve  little  difficulty 
in  pursuing  the  same  principles  farther*      In* 
the  choice  of  a  governess   we  should  not  con* 
sider  her  fashionable    accomplishments  as  her  . 
best  recommendations  r    these  will  be  only  se« 
condary  objects.    We  shall  examine  with  more^ 
anxiety,  whether  she  possess  a  sound,  discritni-* 
nating,    and   enlarged  understanding.;    whether^ 
her  mind  be  free  from  prejudice;  whether  she' 
has  steadiness  of  temper    to  pursue    her  own 
plans;    and,    above    all,  whether  she  has  that 
species  of  integrity  which   will  justify  a  parent- 
in  trusting  a  child  to  her  care.     We  shall  attend 
to  her  conversation,   and  observe  her  manners^ 
with    scrupulous     minuteness.       Children     arc' 
imitative  anim^l^,  and  they  are  peculiarly  dis-' 
posed  to  imitate  the  language,  manners,  and  ge^' 
tures,  of  those   with   whom  they   live,   and    to' 
whom  they  look  up  with   admiitation.     In   fe-l 
male  education  too  much  care  canndtf  be  taken ' 
to  form  all  those  habits  in  morals  and  in   maifi-^<f 
ners,  which  are  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
amiable  women.     These    habits    must    be    ac- 
quired early,  or  they  will  never  appear  easy  or 
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graceful :   they   will  necessarily   be  formed   by 
those  who  see  none  but  good  models. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  absolute 
necessity  of  union  amongst  all  those  who  are 
concerned  in  a  child's  education.  A  governess 
must  cither  rule,  or  obey,  decidedly.  If  she  do 
not  agree  with  the  child's  parents  in  opinion, 
she  must  either  know  how  to  convince  them  by 
argument,  or  she  must  with  strict  integrity  con- 
form her  practice  to  their  theories.  There  are 
few  parents  who  will  choose  to  give  up  the 
entire  care  of  their  children  to  aiiy  governess ; 
therefore  there  will  probably  be  some  points  in 
whidi  a  difference  of  opinion  will  arise.  A 
sensible  woman  will  never  submit  to*  be  treated 
as  govemeisses  are  in  some  families,  like  the 
servant  who  was  asked  by  his  master  what  busi- 
nesis  he  had- to  think ;  nor  will  a  woman  of  sense 
or  temper  insist  upon  her  opinions  without  pro* 
ducing  her  reasons.  She  will  thus  ensure  the 
respect  and  the  confidence  of  enlightened  pa- 
rents.' 

It  is  the  interest  of  parents  to  treat  the  person 
who  educates  their  children  with  that  perfect 
equality  and  kindness  which  will  conciliate  her 
affection,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve her  influence  and  authority  over  her  pu- 
pils^  And  it  is  with  pleasure  we  observe,  that 
ttie  style  of  behaviour  to  governesses,  in   well- 
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Nor  does  it  seem  probable,  that  tbey  should 
make  a  disgracefbl  or  imprudent  use  of  th^r 
inqresLsing  influence  and  libert^in  this  case,  be-^ 
cause  their  previous  education .  must  previously 
prepai*e  them  properly.  The  misfortune  of.  wo- 
men has  usually  been,  to  have  power  trusted  to 
them  before  they  were  educated  to  use  it. pru- 
dently. To  say  that  preceptresses  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  should  be  liberally  rewarded,  id 
but  a  vague  expression ;  something  specific 
should  be  mentioned,  wherever  general  utility  is 
the  object.  Let  us  obaer\'e,  that  many  of  the 
first  dignities  of  the  church  are  bestowed,  and 
properly  bestowed,  upon  men  who  have  edu- 
cated the  highest  ranks  of  our  nobility.  Those 
who  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  these  promo- 
tions do  not  fairly  estimate  the  national  xmpQTi,' 
ance  of  education  for  the  rich  and  powerful.-^ 
No  provision  can  be  made  for  women,  who 
direct  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  our 
nobility,  any  ways  equivalent  to  the  provision 
made  for  preceptors  by  those  who  have  influ- 
ence in  the  state.  A  pecuniary  compensation: 
is  in  the  power  of  opulent  families.  •■  Three 
hundred  -  a  year,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
the  space  of  time  which  a  preceptress  must  pror 
bably  employ  in  the  education  of  a  young:  Iddy, 
would  be  a  suitable  compensation  for  her  care. 
With  this  provision  she  wouM  ht  enabled,  afVeii^ 
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her  pupil's  education  wad  completed,  either  to 
settle  m  a  family  of  her  own^  or  she  would  ini'  * 
the  dediue  of  life  be  happily  independeut^  sem- 
eme from  the  temptation  of  marrying  for  money. 
If  a  few  munificent  and  enlightened  individuals 
9et  the  example  of  liberally  rewarding  merit  in  ' 
this  situation^  many  young  woman  will  probably 
appear  with  telents  and  good  qualities  suited  to 
the  views  of  the  most  sanguine  parents.  With 
good  sense  and  litei*ary  tastes^  a  young  woman 
might  instruct  herself  during  the  first  years  of  her 
pupiPs  childhood,  and  might  gradually  prepare 
herself  with  all  the  necessary  knowledge :  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  that  have  been  sug'^ 
gested,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  her  be- 
ing a  mistress  of  artSy  a  performer  in  music,  a 
paintress,  a  linguist,  or  a  poetess.  A  general 
knowledge  of  literature  is  indispensable ;  and 
yet  farther,  she  must  have  sufiicient  taste  and 
judgment  to  direct  the  literary  talents  of  her 
pupils. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  education  of  the 
female  sex,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  have  already  been  stated,  with  all  the 
impartiality  in  our  power,  in  another  place ;  "^^ 
without  obtruding  a  detail  of  the  same  argu- 
ments again   upon  the  public,   it  will  be  suflS- 
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cient  to  profess  the  distinet  opinion,  which  a 
longer  consideration  of  the  subject  has,  yet  more 
fidly  confirmed.  That  it  will  tend  to  die  ht^ 
piness  of  society  in  genera!^  that  women  should 
have  their  understandings  cultivated  and  enlarge 
ed  as  much  as  possible ;  that  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  the  virtues  and  the  powers  of 
plleasing  in  the  female  sex,  the  yet  more  desir- 
able power  of  attaching  those  wortliy  of  theif 
love  and  esteem,  will  be  increased  by  the  judl^ 
cious  cultivation  of  the  female  understanding, 
more  than  by  all  that  modem  gallantry  or  an- 
cient chivalry  could  devise  in  favour  of  the  sel^^ 
Much  prudence  and  ability  are  requisite  to  con^ 
duct  properly  a  young  woman's  literary  educa- 
tion. Her  imagination  must  not  be  raised  above 
the  taste  for  necessary  occupations,  or  the  nume- 
rous small,  but  not  trifling  pleasures  of  domestic 
life :  her  mind  must  be  enlarged,  yet  the  deH4 
cacy  of  her  manners  must  be  preserved :  ,her . 
knowledge  must  be  various,  and  her  powers  of 
reasoning  unawed  by  authority;  yet  she  miisf^ 
habitually  feel  that  nice  sense  of  propriety, 
which  is  at  once  the  guard  and  the  charm  of 
every  feminine  virtue.  By  early  caution,  «n- 
remitting,  scrupulous  caution  in  the  choice  of 
the  books  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  gtrit,' 
a  mother  or  a  preceptress   may  fully  occupy 

their  pupils,  and  excite  in'  their  . 
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a  toiti  for  propriety,  as  Well  as  a  tasCa 
for  Itteraturei  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add 
moie  than  this  general  idea,  that  a  mother  ought 
to^  be  answerable  to  her  daughter's  husband  for 
tka  books  her  daughter  reads,  as  well  as  for  th4 
eompaiiy  she  keeps. 

Those  obscrvatidns,  Which  apply  easily  ta 
the  ealtiTaCiofit  of  the  understanding  both  of  tAen 
and  of  wosnev,  we  dio  ndt  here  mean  to  point 
out ;.  we  wtnild  speak  only  of  what  may  ht 
peonliaii^  to  female  education*  From  the  studjf 
of  the  learned  languages  womeil  by  custom^ 
ferCanstely  for  them,  are  exempted  t  of  anoietot 
litefMufe  tbty  may,  in  tranrfatiohi  which  art 
ackndwlec^gedi  to  be  excdlent,  ebtiiitr  a  iuflicient 
kn^wle^^  without  pacing  too  mueb  time  and 
labour  fot  this  classic  pleasuiie.  Gonfusiedf  no- 
tiimt  from  fsahiomd>le  pnblicatiom^  fiom  perio* 
dial  papers^  and  comedies^  hate  madd  tbdf 
way  idto  eomvKm  conversation^  and  thence  hav^ 
asimned  aw  appearance  of  arirtlioriiyy  attd  baTo 
htM  Mtremely  disadTstetageous  to  fenlale  educar 
tioif^  Sentiment  and  ridienle  have  conspired  to 
reprtsant  reasoa,  knowledgfe^  liml:  feience,  as  m^ 
suitiiiile  or  dangerous  to  women ;  yet  at  the  same 
ttmil  wit,  and  superficial  acqtiremients  m  litei*> 
ta¥ie^  have  been  the  ol^eet  of  admiratkm  in  so« 
^Stif  %  96  th^t  tbi^  daniferdus  ialer^nce  has  been 
i¥Mk  ito^t  wifhoat  our  peieeivinf  iti  iaUacy, 
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that  supeFficial  knowledge  is  more  desirable  iti  wo^ 
men  than  accurate  knowledge.  This  principle  must 
lead  to  innumerable  errors ;  it  must  produce  con* 
tinual  contradictions  in  the  course  of  educatioa; 
instead  of  making  women  more  reasonable/  and 
less  presuming,  it  will  render  them  at  once  ar^ 
rogalQt  and  ignprant;  full  of  pretensions,  inca« 
pable  of  application^  and  unfit  to  hear  them^ 
selves  convinced.  Whatever  ycoing  women 
learn^  let  them  be  taught,  apcurately :  let  them 
know  ever  so  little  apparently,  they  will  know 
much  if  they  have  learnt  that  little  well.  A  girl 
who  runs  through  a  course  of  natural  history^ 
hears  something  about  chemisitry,  has  been  taught 
something  of  botany,  and  who  knaves  but  just 
enough  of  these  to  make  her  fancy  thai  she  is 
well  informed,  is  in  fi  miserable  situation,  in 
danger  of  becoming  ridioulous,  and  insupport- 
ably  tiresome  to  men  of  sense  and  science.  But 
let  a  woman  know  any  one  thing  completely,  and 
she  will '  have  sufficient  understanding  to  learn 
more,  and  to  apply  what  she  has  been  taught  so 
as  to  ipterest  men  of  generosity  and  genius  in 
her  favour.  The  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  any  science  is  very  different  from,  siiper- 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  science ;  perhaps,  from 
not  attending  to  this  distinction,  or  from  not  un- 
derstanding it,,  many  have  failed  in  female  educi^- 
tjon.    Some  attempt  will  be  mfideVto  9^1^  tbl$ 
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distinction  practically »  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  invention,  and 
judgment.  No  intelligent  preceptress  will,  it  if 
hoped,  find  any  difficulty  in  the  application  of 
the  observations  they  may  meet  with  in  the  chap- 
ters on  Imagination^  Sympathy  and  Sensibility, 
Vanity  and  Temper.  The  masculine  pronoun, 
he,  has  been  used  for  grammatical  convenience, 
not  at  all  because  we  agree  with  the  prejudiced 
and  uncourteous  grammarian,  who  asserts,  ^'  that 
^^  the  masculine  is  the  more  worthy  gender,*" 
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Before  we  bestow  many  years  of  time  and 
pams  upon  any  object,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
sifibrd  a  few  minutes  previously  to  ascertain  its 
precise  value.  Many  persons  have  a  vague  idea 
of  the  great  value  of  memory,  and,  without 
analysing  their  opinion,  they  resolve  to  cultivate 
the  memories  of  their  children,  as  much,  and 
as  soon  as  possible.  So  far  from  having  deter- 
mined the  value  of  this  talent,  we  shall  find  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  give  a  popular  definition 
of  a  good  memory.  Some  people  call  that  a 
good  memory  which  retains  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ideas  for  the  longest  time.  Others  prefer 
a  recollectivCj  to  a  retentive  memory,  and  value 
not  so  much  the  number,  as  the  selection  of 
facts ;  not  so  much  the  mass,  or  even  the  anti- 
quity, of  accumulated  treasure,  as  the  power  of 
producing  current  specie  for  immediate  use. — 
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Memory  is  sometiilies  lipoken  of  as  if  it  were  a 
facility  admirable  in  itself,  without  any  union 
with  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  Amongat 
those  who  allow  that  memory  has  no  indqiendent 
clatfii  to  regard^  there  are  yet  many  vi4K>  be* 
Iiieve>  that  a  superior  degree  of  it  iB  essential  to 
the  'Successful  exercise  of  the  higher  faciikiet, 
such  as  judgmient  tod  invention.  The  degree 
in  which  it  is  useful  to  Uiose  powers,  has  not 
however,  beteu  determined.  Those  who  aire 
governed  in  their  opioioos  by  precedent  and 
authority,  can  produce  many  learned  names,  to 
prove  that  memory  was  held  in  the  highest  ^ti- 
mation  amongst  the  great  men  of  aiiti<{uity ;  it 
was  cultivated  with  muqb  anxie^  ia  their  pub* 
lie  institutions,  and  in  their  private  educaticn. 
But  there  were  many  eircumstancea  which 
ftmnerly  contributed  to  make  a  gr^  memaiy 
esseifttial  to  a  great  man.  In  civil  and  military 
employments^  amongst  the  ancientsi,  it  was  in 
a  h^h  degree  re^juisite.  Generals  were  expect- 
ed to  know  l^  heart  tfie  names  of  the  soldiers 
in  their  armks ;  dems^ogues,  who  hoped  to 
jdease  the  people>  were  expected. to  know  the 
names  of  all  their  fellow  citizens.''^  Orators; 
who  did  not  speak  extempore,  were  obliged  to 
get  their  long  orations  by  rote.      Those  who 

*  V.  Phitard^,  QukitiUaa. 
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studied  science  or  philosophy  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  their  memory  with  incessant  care^'  be- 
cause^  if  they  frequented  the  schools  for  instruc- 
tion^ they  treasured  up  the  sayings  of  the  mas- 
ters c^  difierent  sects^  and  learned  their  doc-- 
trines  only  by  oral  instruction.  Manuscripts 
were  frequently  got  by  heart  by  those  who  were 
eager  to  secure  the  knowledge  they  contained^ 
and  who  had  i^ot  opportunities  of  recurring  to 
the  originals.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  tliat 
memory,  to  MT^ich  so  much  was  trusted,  should 
have  been  held  in  such  high  esteem. 

At  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  make  any  progk'ess  in  the 
literature  of  the  ^ge,  without  possessing  a  reten- 
tive memory.  A  man  who  had  read  a  few 
manuscripts,  and  could  repeat  them,  was  a  won- 
der and  a  treasure ;  he  could  travel  from  place  to 
place,  and  live  by  his  learning ;  he  was  a  circu- 
lating library  to  a  nation,  and  the  more  books  he 
could  carry  in  his  head  the  better ;  he  was  cer- 
tain  of  an  admiring  audience  if  he  could  repeat 
what  Aristotle  or  Saint  Jerome  had  written  i  and 
he  had  far  more  encouragement  to  engrave  the 
words  of  others  on  his  memory,  than  to  invent 
or  judge  for  himself. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  above  six  hundred  scho- 
lars assembled  in  the  forests  of  Chanapagne  to 
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bear  the  lectures  of  th6  learned  Abeillard;  thej 
made  themselves  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and 
in  this  new  academic  grove-  were  satisfied  to  go 
admost  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  .the 
specimens  of  Abeiilard's  composition,  which  are 
landed  down  to  us,  we  may  discover  proofs  of 
his  having  been  vain  of  a  surprising  memory.;  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  superior  faculty  of ,  his 
mind;  his  six  hundred  pufnls  could  carry,  away 
with  them  only  so  much  of  his  learning  as  they 
qould  get  by  heart  during  his  ;course  of  lectures ; 
and  he  who  had  the  best  memory  must  have  been 
best  paid  for  his  journey! 'i'' 

The  art  of  printing,  by  multipljnng  copies  so 
as  to  put  them  within  the  easy  reference  of  all 
classes  of  people,  has  lowered  the  ^  value  of  this 
species  of  retentive  memory.  It  is  better  to  re- 
fer to  the  book  itself,  than  to  the.  man  who  has 
read  the  book.  Knbwledge  is  now  ready  classed 
for  use,  and  it  is  safely  stored  up  in.  the  great 
common-place  books  of  public  libraries.  *  A;  man 
of  literature  nped  not  encumber  his  memory  with 
whole  passages  from  the  author  he  wants  to 
quote ;  he  need  only  mark^  down  the  page,^  and 
the  words  are  safe* 

Mere  erudition  does  not  in  these  days  ensure 
mrmanent  feme.    The  names  of  the  Abb6  de 

*  Berin^on'sQistory  of  d^^Lires  of  AbelliarflaadHeloifaa 
p.  173. 
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Longuerue,    ^d'.of  the.  PloreQtiDe    librarian 
Magliabecbi,    excite  no  vivid  emotions  in  the 
minds  ^  those  who  have  heard  of  them .  before ; 
and  there  are  many,  perhaps  not  illiterate  per« 
wms,  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  that 
they  had,  never  heard  of  them  at  all.     Yet  these 
Jnen  were  bo4b  of  them,  but  a  few  year»  ago^ 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  memory  and  eru« 
dition.    When  M.  ^e  Longuerue  was  a  ^diild, 
he  was  such  a  prodigy  of  memory  and  knowv 
ledge,    that    Louis    the    Fourteenth^     passii^ 
through  the  Abbess  province,  stopped  to  see  tad 
hear  him.    When  he  grew  up,  Paris  cbnsuhed 
him  as  the  oricit  of  learning.    His  eruditibn, 
siys  d'Alembirt)*  was  not  only  prodigous,  but 
aoMlally  terrible*     Greek  and  Hebrew  wfere  more 
familiar  to  him  than  his  native  tongue.     His  me^ 
mory  was  so  well  furnished  with  historic  filets^ 
ifirith  chfonojogtcal  and  topogn^hical  knowledge^ 
that  upon  hearing  a  person  assert  in  eonversatioh^ 
that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  ^rite  *  good 
histori^l  deseriptioti  of  France  ^^  be  asseft^ 
that  bo  eould  do  it  from  memory,  without  en^ 
suiting  any  bboks#    All  he  ifiisked  was,  to  have 
some  maps  of  France  laid  before  biiB :  these  rd4 
<^lled  to  bii  mind  the  history  of  eadi  provfatce^ 
/^  Of  all  the  fiefii  of  the  crown  of  each  eky^  and 

"^  £ioge  d&  m.  1' Abb^  (PAX^, 
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even  of  each  distinguished  nobleman's  seat  in  the 
kingdom.  He  wrote  bis  folio  history  in  a  year. 
It  was' admired  as  a  great  curioisity  in  manuscript : 
but  when  it  came  to  be  printed,  sundry  gross  er-f 
rors  appeared  ;  he  was  obliged  to  take  out  sereral 
leaves  in  correcting  the  press.  The  edition  was 
very  expensive,  and  the  work,  at  last,  would  have 
been  rather  more  acceptable  to  the  public,  if 
the  author  had  not  written  it  from  memory. 
Love  of  the  wonderful  must  yield  to  esteem  for 
the  useful. 

The  effect  which  all  this  erudition  had  upon 
the  Ahb6  de  Longuerue*s  taste,  judgment,  and 
imagination,  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  Some 
of  his  opinions  speak  sufficiently  for  our  pur* 
po8e#  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  English 
have  never  done  any  good,*  since  they  re- 
noantoed  the  study  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  for 
Geometry  and  Physics.  He  was  of  opinion 
tiiat  two  antiquariail  books  upon  Homer,  viz. 
Antiquitates  Homeriea  and  Homtri  Gnomolo* 
gktf  are  preferable  to  Homer  himself.  He 
would  rather  have  them,  he  declared,  because 
with  these  he  had  all  that  was  useful  in  the  poet, 
"  without  being  obliged  to  go  through  long  sto- 
ries, which  put  him  to  sleep/  **  As  for  that 
"  madman  Ariosto,*'  said  he,  ^*  I  sometimes 
^  divert  myself  with  him."     One  odd  volume 

*  D»Alembcrt»5  Eloge  de  M.  tf  Alaiy. 
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of  Racine  was  the  only  French  book  to  be  found 
in  his  library.  His  erudition  .died  with  him^ 
and  the  world  has  not  profited  much,  by  his  sur« 
prising  memory* 

The    librarian    Magliabechi  was  no  less ,  &• , 
mous  than  M.    de  Longuerue  for. his  memory^ 
and  he  was  yfet  more  strongly ,  affected  by  the 
mania  for  books.     His  appetite  for  them  was 
so  voracious^  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the . 
glutton  of  literature.*     Before  he  died  he  had 
swallowed  six  large  rooms  full  of  books.     Whe- . 
ther  he  had  time  to  digest  imy  of.them  we  do 
not  know,    but  we  are  sure  that  he  -.  wished  ta 
have  done  so ;  for  the  only  line  of  his  own  com- 
position, which  he  has  left  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity,  is  round  a  medal.     The  medal  repre- 
sents him  sitting  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  ami 
with  a  great  number  of  books  scattered  on^  the 
floor  round  him.     The  candid  inscription   sig«. 
nifies,  that  to  become  learned  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  read   much,   if  we  read   without  reflection. 
The  names  of  Franklin  and  of  Shakspeare  are 
known  wherever  literature  is  cultivated^  to  ^ 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  science  or  to  ge^ 
nius,  yet  they  were  neither  of  them  nien  of  exn 
traordinary  erudition,    nor    from     their    .works 
should  we  judge   that   memory  was  their  pre- 
dominant faculty.     It  may  be  said^   that  ^  $uv 

*  Curiosities  of  Literature,  voL  ii.  p.  145. 
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perior  degree  of  memory  was  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  their  judgment  and  invention  ;  that 
without  having  treasured  up  in  his  memory  a 
variety  of  minute  observations  upon  human  na- 
ture, Shakspeare  could  never  have  painted  the 
passions  with  so  bold  and  just  a  hand ;  that  if 
Franklin  had  not  accurately  remembered  his 
own  philosophical  observations,  and  those  of 
others,  he  never  would  have  made  those  dis* 
coveries  which  have  immortalized  his  name* 
Admitting  the  justice  of  these  assertions,  we 
see  that:  memory  to  great  men  is  but  a  subordi- 
nate servant,  a  treasurer  who  receives,  and  is 
expected  to  keep  faithfully  whatever  is  com- 
mitted to  his  care;  and  not  only  to  preserve' 
faithfully  all  deposits,  but  to  produce  theni  at 
the  moment  they  are  wanted*  There  are  sub-* 
stances  which  are  said  to  imbibe  and  retain  the 
rays  of  light,  and .  to  emit  them  only  in  certain 
situations.  As  long  as  they  retain  the  lays,  no 
eye  regards  them. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  a  recoUective 
and  retentive  memory  are  seldom  found  united. 
If  this  were  true,  and  that  we  had  our  choice 
of  either,  which  should  we  prefer  ?  For  the 
puposes  of  ostentation,  perhaps  the  one ;  for 
utility  the  other.  A  person  who  could  repeat 
from  beginning  to  end  the  whole  Economy 
of  Human  Life,  which  he  had  learned  in  his 
childhood,  might  if  we  had  time  to  sit  still  and 
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listen  ta  him,  obtain  our  admiration  for  hi^ 
extraprdinariljr  retantive  m^inory ;  but  the  penon 
who,  in  daily  occurrefnces  or  interesting  affiiirs, 
reooUects  at  the  proper  time  what  is  useful  to 
U8^  obtains  from  our  gratitude  something  mors 
thaii  vain  aidmiration*  To  speak  accurately^ 
we  must  remafk^  that  retentive  and  recoUectiv^ 
memories  are  biU  relative  terms ;  the  reoollec^ve 
memory  must  l^  retentive  of  all  that  it  recol- 
lects, the  retentive  memory  cannot  show  itself 
till  the  moment  it  becomes  recotieotive.  But  we 
value  either,  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are 
useful  and  agreeable. 

Just  at  the  time  when  philosophers  were  intent 
upon  trying  experinEients  in  electricity,  Dr; 
Heberden  recollected  to  have  seen,  many  yeara 
before,  a  small  electrical  stone  called  tourmalio^* 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Shai*pe  at  Cambridge. 
It  was  the  only  one  known  in  England  at  that 
time.  Dr.  Heberden  procured  it  $  and  several 
curious  experiments  were  made  and  verified 
vi^ith  it.  In  this  instance  it  is  obvious,  that  we 
admire  the  retentive,  local  memoiy^  of  Dr. 
Heberden,  merely  because  it  became  reooliecti^ 
and  useful.  Had  the  tourmalin  never  'been 
wanted^  it  ivould  .hiacre  been  a  matter  of  indiiferw 
enCji  whether  the  direction  for  it  at  Dr^  Sharpe'i 
at  Cambridge  had  been  remembered  or  forgot  ten# 

•  "*•    •■      •..■  /.    ■•■»'ii     t 
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There  was  a  man*  who  undertook^  in  going  from 
Temjile  Bar  to  the  farthest  part  of  Cheapside  and 
back  again,  to  enumerate  at  his  return  every 
sign  on  each  side  of  the  way  jn  its  ord^r^  and 
to  repeat  them^  if  it  should  be  required^  either 
backwards  or  forwards.  This  he  exactly  ac- 
complished. As  a  playful  trial  of  memory, 
this  affords  us  a  moment's  entertainment;  but 
if  we  were  to  be  serious  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  say  it  was  a  pity  that  the  man  did  not  use 
his  extraordinary  memory  for  some  better  pur- 
pose. The  late  king  of  Prussia,  when  he  in- 
tended  to  advance  Trenck  in  the  army,  upoa 
his  first  introduction  gave  him  a  list  of  the 
strangest  names  which  could  be  picked  out,  to 
learn  by  rote.  Trenck  learned  them  quickly, 
and  the  king  was  much  pleased  with  this 
instance  of  his  memory  ;  but  Frederick  would 
certainly  never  have  made  such  a  trial  of  the 
abilities  of  Voltaire. 

We  cannot  always  foresee  what  facts  may  be 
usefiil,  and  what  may  be  useless  to  us  ;  otherwise 
the  cultivation  of  the  memory  might  be  con- 
ducted by  unerring  rules.  In  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  people  regulate  their  memories  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  happen  to  be 

*  Fuller,  author  pf  the  Worthies  of  England*  See  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  vpl.  i. 
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placed.  A  cTerk  ih  a  cbunting4ibuse,  by  p'rac^ 
tice^  learns  to  remember  the  circufaistances^ 
afiairs^  and  names  of  numerous  merchants,  df  his 
master^s  customers,  the  places  of  their  khodey 
and  perhaps,  something  of  their  peculiar  humours 
and  manners.  A  fine  lady  remembers  her  visit- 
ing list,  and  perhaps  tbe  dresses  and  partners 
of  every  coupTe  at  a  crowded  ball ;  sh6  'finds  all 
these  particulars  a  useful  supply  for  daily  coti- 
Tcrsation,  she  therefore  remembi^rSt  AKdih  with 
care.  An  amateur,  who  is  ariibfcio'ds  to  shrne 
in  the  society  of  literary  tnen,  collects  literary 
anecdotes,  and  retails  them  whenever  Oceanian 
permits.  Men  of  siense,  who  cuTtivate  their 
memories  for  useful  purposes,  arie  hot  obliged 
to  treasure  up  heterogeneous  fact's:  by  reducing 
particulars  to  general  principles,  and  by  connect- 
ing them  with  proper  associations,  ihey  enjoy 
all  the  real  advantages,  whilst  they  are  'ekt^m^t 
from  the  labour  of  accumulation. 

Mr.  iStewart  bas  with  so  much  ability  pointed 
out  the  efiects  of  systeniatic  iarrangeftii^nt,  6f 
writing,  reading,  and  thie  use  of  technical  cod- 
trivances  in  the  cultivation  df  the  memory,  ^hat 
it  would  be  a  presumptuous  and  unnecessaiy 
attempt  to  expatiate  in  other  words  upon  the 
same  subject.  It  may  not  be  useless,  however, 
to  repeat  a  feW  of  his  observations,  because  in 
considering  what  farther  improvement  may  be 
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macte,  in  is*  ahvfty»  essential  to  have  fttlly  in  our 
^w  wfant  is  already  kpown. 

Philosophic  arrang^meot  assists,  the  memory 
by  clasmng,  uwder  a  few  general*  principles^  a 
number  of  Apparently  dissimilar  and  unconnected 
pailiculors.  The  habit,  for  instance,  of  attending 
to  the  eennexibn  of  cause  and  effect,  piaesents  a 
Qiultitiide  of  interesting  analogies  to  the  minds 
of  men  of  seienCe^  which  escape  other  persons'; 
the  vtrfgar  feel  no  pleasure  in  eontemplating 
objects  that  appear  remote  ^m  common  lifei) 
and  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  remember 
ctbservations  and  reascmings,  which  aie  fbreign 
to  their  customary  course  of  associated  ideas; 
Even  literary  and  ingenious  people,  when-  they 
b^m  to  learn  any  art  or  science,  usually 
eomplain  that  their  Hffemory  is  not  able  to  retaitt 
all  the  terms  and  ideas  which  pour  in  upon  <^em 
wHh  perplexing  rapidky.  In  time,  this  difficulty 
i^  eonquered,  not  so  much  by  the  strenj^  of  the 
auraiory  as  by  the  exercise  of  judgment:  they 
learn  to  distinguish  and  select  the  material 
tems,  fects,  and  arguments,  from  those  that  are 
s«6ordinate,  and  diey  class  them  under  general 
beads,  to  relieve  the  memory  from  all  super*- 
ft^eus  labour. 

'  In  all  studies  theire  is  i^ome  prera)ei|t,  associate 
io^  principleir  whidi  ^gradually  becomes  familiar 
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to  our  niinds^  but  which  we  do  not  immediately 
discover  in  our  first  attempts.  In  poetry^  resem- 
blance; in  philosophy^  cause  and  eflfect;  in 
mathematiclis^  demonstrations  continually  recur ; 
and^  therefore,  each  is  expected  by  persons  who 
have  been  used  to  the^  respective  studies. 

The  habit  of  committing  our  knowledge  tp 
writing  assists  the  memory^  because  in  writing 
we  detain  certain  ideas  long  enough  in  our 
view  to  perceive  all  their  relations  ;  we  use  fixed 
and  abbreviated  signs  for  all  our  thoughts  ;  with 
the  assistance  of  these  we  can  prevent  confudion^ 
in  our  reasonings.  We  can  without  fatigue,  by 
the  help  of  words,  letters,  figures,  or  algebraic 
ugns,  go  through  a  variety  of  mental  processes, 
and  solve  many  difficult  problems^  which,  with* 
out  such  assistance,  must  have  been  too  extensive 
for  our  capaciti^. 

If  pur  books  be  well  chosen,  and  if  we  riead 
fdth  discrimination  and  attention,  reading  will 
improve  the  memory,  because  as  it  increases  our 
knowledge,  it  increases  our  interest  in  «very  new 
dicovery,  and  in  every  new  combination  of  ideas* 

We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  hi» 
observations  Qpon  technical  helps  to  the  me- 
mory; they  are  hurtful  to  the  understanding, 
because  they  break  the  general  habits  of  phyloso- 
phic  order  in  the  mind.    There  is  no  connexion 
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of  ideas  between  the  memorial  lines^  for  in- 
stance, in  Grey*8  Memoria  Technica,  the  history 
of  the  kings,  or  emperors,  and  the  dates  that  we 
wish  to  remember.  However,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous in  education  to  use  such  contrivances 
to  assist  our  pupils  in  remembering  those  techni- 
cal parts  of  knowledge  which  are  sometimes  valu- 
ed above  their  worth  in  society. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  principles  of  any 
science  are  founded  should  never  be  learnt  by 
rote  in  a  technical  manner.  But  the  names 
^rid  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  a  number  of  kings 
and  emperors,  if  they  must  be  remembered  by 
children,  should  be  learnt  in  the  manner  which 
may  give  the  least  trouble.* 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  our  memory  is 
to  be  improved  by  exercise :  exercise  may  be  of 
different  kinds,  and  we  must  determine  what 
sort  is  best.  Repetition  is  found  to  fix  words, 
and  sometimes  ideas,  strongly  in  the  mind ;  the 
words  of  the  burthen  of  a  song,  which  we  have 
frequently  heard,  are  easily  and  long  remem- 
bered. When  we  want  to  get  any  thing  by 
rote,  we  repeat  it  over  and  over  again,  till  the 
sounds  seem  to  follow  one  another  habitually, 
and  then  we  say  we  have  them  perfectly  by 
rote.<|*    The   regular  recurrence  of  sounds    at 

*  v.  Chapter  on  Books  and  on  Gtogn^x 
f  Pr.  Daririiu    Zoenonia, 
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stated  intenrals,  much  aids  us,  la  j)oetry  the 
rhymes^  the  cadence,  the  alliteration,  4hc  ^pedii^ 
liar  structure  of  the  poet's  lines,  assist  us.  Ail 
/  these  are  mechanical  h^lps  to  th^  memprj^.  Tp 
some  ;peopl^  repetition  seems  much  more  agree* 
ahle  than  to  others;  but  it  piay  be  doubted 
whether  a  facility  and  .prc^nsity  to  repetitiim 
be  favourable  to  rational  memory.  Whilst  We 
repeat^  we  exclude  all  thought  from  the  miud ; 
we  form  a  habit  of  saying  (certain  sounds  in  ^ 
certain  order ;  but  if  this  habit  b^  afterwa?d6 
broken  by  -auy  trifling  external  -cisqafpstaneefi, 
we  lose  all  our  labour.  We  ^huve  .na  means  ef 
recollecting  what  we  have  learned  AQ  this  .Qiaa* 
ner.  Once  gone  it  is->goiiefor  ever,  ^t  depends 
but  upon  oae  principle  of  association^  Those 
who  exert  ingenuity  as  well  as«memo|y^  ip  learnt 
ing  by  heart,  may  not , perhaps  associate  soundti 
with  so  iDuch  expeditiop^  but  »they  will  have 
the  power  of  recoUectipn  in  a, greater  r^e/gc^ei 
they  will  have  more  chances  in  their  favour,  ^be*- 
sides  t|ie  great  power  of  voluntary  exertion:  a 
power  which  few  passive  ri^peaters  ever  possess^ 
^he  following  lines  are  easily  learned: 

**  Haste,  ibeDy  ye  spirits ;  to  your  charge  r^pw; 

**  The  ^lAtering  fan  be  Zephyfetta's  care ; 

**  The  drops  id  thee, '  B/illtiDte,  n^e  coDsign, 

**  Andy  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine ; 

**  Dathon,  ClispifiM,  tMld4ie#fei^utiCeIock; 

H  Ariel  hiinBelf8h«tt»be:.th€r.|ua<^0fiShpiJk;" 
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To  ^  person  who  merely  leannsd  the  sounds 
in  t^ese  lines  by  rote>  without  ko.o^ing  the 
senise  of  the  words,  all  the,  advantage  of  the  ap«* 
propriated  names  and  offices  of  the  sylphs  would 
he  lost.  No  one,  who  has  s^ny  sense  of  propriety, 
can  call  these  sylphs  l^y  wrong  naipes,  or  put 
them  out  of  their  places.  Momentilla  and  the 
watch,  Zephyretta  and  the  fan,  Crispissa  and 
the  lock  of  hair,  Brillante  and  the  diamoi^ 
drops,  are  so  intimately  associated,  that  they 
necessarily  recur  togett^er  in  the  memory.  The 
following  celebrated  lines  on  envy,  some  people 
will  find  easy,  and  others  difficult,  to  learn  by 
heart. 


<(  Envy  will  i!)[ierit»  as  its  abade,  pursue ; 
**  But,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true ; 
**  For  envy'd  wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd,  makes  known 
<^  Th'  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
*^  When  first  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays, 
**  It  draM^s  up  vapour,  which  obscures  Its  rays :   > 
**  But  ev'n  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way, 
*^  Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day," 


The  flow  of  these  lines  is  not  particularly 
easy ;  those  who  trust  merely  to  the  power  of 
reiteration  in  getting  them  by  rote  will  find  the 
task  difficult:  those  who  seize  the  id^s  will 
necessarily  recollect  their  order,  and  the  sense 
will  conduct  them  to  their  prqper  places  with 
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certainty;  they  cannot  for  instance,  make  the 
clouds  adorn  the  sun's  rays  before  the  sun^s 
powerful  beams  have  drawn  up  the  vapours. 
This  fixes  the  place  of  the  last  four  lines.  The 
simile  of  merit  and  the  sun^  and  envy  atid  the 
clouds,  keeps  each  idea  in  its  order ;  if  any  one 
escapes,  it  is  easily  missed,  and  easily  recalled. 

We  seldom  meet  with  those  who  can  ^ve  us 
an  accuratdf  account  of  their  own  thoughts  ;  it  is, 
therefore  difficult  to  tell  the  different  ways  in 
which   different  people   manage  their  memory. 

We  judge  by  the  effects  frequently,  that  causes 
are  the  same,  which  sometimes  are  entirely 
different.  Thus,  we,  in  common  conversation, 
should  say,  that  two  people  had  an  equally  good 
memory,  who  could  repeat  with  equal  exactness 
any  thing  which  they  had  hearc]  or  read.  But  in 
their  methods  of  remembering  these,  persons 
might  differ  essentially;  the  one  might  have 
exerted  much  more  judgment  and  ingenuity 
in  the  conduct  of  his  memory  than  the  other, 
and  might  thus  have  not  only  fatigued  himself 
less,  but  might  have  improved  his  understanding, 
whilst  the  other  learned  merely  by  rote.  When 
Dr.  Johnson  reported  the  parliamentary  debates 
for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  his  judgment, 
his  habit  of  attending  to  the  order  in  which  ideas 
follow  one  another  in  reasoning,  his  prevjpus 
knowledge  of  the  characters  and  style  of  the 
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different  speakers^  must  considerably  have  assist- 
ed his  memory.  His  taste  for  literary  composi- 
tion must  have  shown  him  instantly  where  any 
argument  or  allusion  was  misplaced.  A  con- 
necting phrase,  or  a  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
is  missed  as  readily  by  a  person  used  to.  writing 
and  argument,  as  a  word  in  a  line  of  poetry  is 
missed  by  a  poetic  ear.  If  any  thing  has  -escaped 
the  memory  of  persons  who  remember,  by  general 
classification,  they  are  not  only,  by  their  art, 
able  to  discover  that  something  is  missing,  but 
they  have  a  general  direction  where  to  find  it ; 
they  know  to  what  class  of  ideas  it  must  belong ; 
they  can  hunt  from  generals  to  particulars, 
till  they  are  sure  at  last  of  tracing  and  detecting 
the  deserter ;  they  have  certain  signs  by  which 
they  know  the  object  of  which  they  are  in 
search;  and  they  trust  with  more  certainty 
to  these  characteristics  than  to  the  mere  vague 
recollection  of  having  seen  it  before.  We  feel 
disposed  to  trust  th^  memory  of  those  who  can 
give  us  some  reason  for  what  they  remember. 
If  they  can  prove  to  us  that  their  assertion 
could  not,  consistently  with  other  facts,  be  false 
we  admit  the  assertion  into  the  rank  of  facts, 
and  their  judgment  thus  goes  surety  for  their 
memory. 
-  In  the  common  mode  of  education  great  ex* 
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wetness  of  repetition  is  required  from  pupils* 
This  scj^ois  to  be  made  a  matter  of  too  much 
importaiiK^e.  There  are  circumstances  in  life, 
in  which  this  talent  is  useful^  but  its  utility 
perhaps  we  shall  find^  upon  examination^  is  over* 
rated. 

In  giving  evidence  of  words^  dates,  and  fa^ts^ 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  utmost  precision  is  re- 
quisite.    The  property,  lives,  and  characters,  of 
individuals,  depend  upon  this  precision* 

But  wei  {pus,t  observe,  that  after  long  detailed 
^denoe  has  been  given  ))y  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, an  advocate  separates  the  material  from 
the  imo^aterial  circpmstances,  and  the  judge  i^ 
his   charge  ,again   compresses  the  arguments  of  x 
the  counsel,  so  tl;iat  much  of  what  has  been  said 
during  i\\e  tri^l  might  as  w^l  have  been  omit- 
ted.    All  tbes^  superfluoys  ideas  were  re;wein- 
(lered  to  no  purpose.     An  evidence  sometimes, 
if  he  be  perrnitted,  would  tell  not  only  all  that 
^^  remembers  of  the  circumsti^nces  abo^it  which 
he  is   examined,   but  also  a  number  of  bther 
circumstances,     which    are    casually   associated 
with  these  in  his  memory,     ^n   able  advocate 
^rejects  by  a  quickness  of  judgpient  wbifh  ap- 
pears like  intuitioq,  all  that  is  irrelevant  to  his 
argument  and  his  cause ;  and  it  is  by  this  se- 
lection, that  his  mempry^  in  the  evidence  perhaps 
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of  twentj^  different  people,  is  able  to  retain  all 
that  is  useful.  When  this  heterogeneous  m«ss 
of  eyidence  is  classed  by  his  perspicuous  arraogi^ 
meo^t^  his  audience  feel  no  difliculty  either  in  un* 
derstanding  or  recoUecting  all  which  had  beforf 
appeared  confused.  Thus  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment  saves  much  of  the  labour  of  memory ; 
labour  which  is  not  merely  unnecessary^  but  hurt- 
&t\y  to  our  understanding. 

In  making  observations  upon  subjects  whicb 
are  new  to  us,  we  must  be  content  to  use  our 
memory  unassisted  at  first  by  our  reason ;  we 
must  treasure  up  the  ore  and  rubbish  togethefr 
because  we  cannot  immediately  distinguish  theu^ 
from  each  other.  But  the  sooner  we  can  6ep»- 
r^te  them  the  better.  In  the  beginning  of  all 
experim^tal  ^sciences,  a  number  of  useless  pai&* 
ticulars  are  recorded,  because  they  are  not 
known  to  be  useless ;  when  from  comparing 
these  a  few  general  principles  are  discovered^ 
the  memory  is  immediately  relieved^  the  judg- 
ment and  inventive  faculty  have  power 'and 
liberty  to  work,  and  then  a  rapid  progress  and 
^eat  discoveries  are  made.  It  is  the  misfoc 
tune  of  those  who  first  cultivate  new  sciences^ 
that  their  memory  is  over-loaded ;  but  if  those 
who  succeed  to  them  submit  to  the  same  sense- 
less drudgery,    it  is   not  their  misfortune,  but 
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their  fault.      Let  us  look  bver  the  history  bf 
those  who  have  made   discoveries    and    inven* 
tions^    we  shall  perceive,  that  it  has  been  by 
rejecting  useless  ideas  that  they  have  fifirt  cteared 
their  way  to  truth.    Dr.   Wps^MfB  Histories 
of  Vision  and  of  Electricity  are  as  usefbl  when  we 
consider  them  as  histories  of  the  human  mind> 
*  as  when  we  read  them  as  histories  of  science. 
Dr.   P.   has  published  a  catalogue  of  books,* 
from  which   he  gathered    his    materials.     The 
pain,  he  tells  us,  that  it  cost  him  to  compress 
and  abridge  the  accounts  which  ingenious  men 
have  given  of  their  own  experiments,  teach  us. 
how  much  our  progress  in  rei^l  knowledge  depends 
upon  rejecting  all  that  is  superfluous.    When^Si- 
monides  ofiered  to  teach  Themistocles  the  ^rt  of 
memory,  Themistocles  answered,  *^  Rather  teach 
me  the  art  of  forgetting :    for  I  find  that  I  re- 
member much  that  I  had  better  forget,  and 
"  forget*'  (consequently)   "  some  things  which 
"  I  wish  to  remember." 

When  any  discovery  or  inVentioh  is  completed, 
we  are  frequently  astonished  at  its  obvious  sim- 
plicity. The  ideas  necessary  to  the  discovery 
are  seldom  so  numerous  as  to  fatigue  our  me- 
mory.    Memory  seems  to  have  been  useful  to 

*  At  the  end  of  the  History  of  Vision, 
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inventors  only  as  it  presented  a  few  ideas  in  ^ 
certain  happy  connexiop,  as  it  presented  tbeof 
fiiithfully  and  distinctly  to  view  in  the  proper 
moment.  If  we  wish  for  examples  of  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  we  need  only  look 
into  Dr.  Franklin's  ^orks.  He  is  so  free  from 
all  affectation,  he  lays  his  mipd  so  fairly  before 
US,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  best  example  we  caa 
select.  Those,  who  are  used  to  look  at  objects 
in  a  micrpscope,  say,  that  full  as  much  depends 
upon  the  objects  being  well  prepared  for  inspect, 
tion,  as  upon  the  attention  of  the  observer,  or  the 
excellence  of  the  glass. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  looking  over 
Doctor  Franklin's  works,  is  the  variety  of  His  ob7 
servations  upon  different  subjects.  We  might 
imagine,  that  a  very  tenacious  and  powerful  m^ 
mory  was  necessary  to  register  all  these  :  but  Dr« 
Franklin  informs  us,  that  it  was  his  constant 
practice  to  note  down  every  hint  as  it  occurred 
to  him:  heui^es  his  friends  to  do  the  same; 
he  observes,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  our  hearing  or  seeing  something  which, 
if  properly  attended  to,  might  lead  to  useful 
discoveries.  By  thus  committing  his  ideas  to 
writing,  his  mind  was  left  at  liberty  to  think* 
No  extrfiordinary  effort  of  memory  was,  even 
upon  the  greatest  occasions  requisite.  A  friend 
wrote  to  him  to  inquire  how  he  was  led  to  his 
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great  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity ;  and  how  he  first  came  to  think  of 
drawing  down  lightning  from  the  clouds.  I>r. 
Franklin  replies,  that  he  could  not  answer  bet- 
ter than  by  giving  an  extract  from  the  minutes 
he  used  to  keep  of  the  experiments  he  made^ 
with  memorandums  of  such  as  he  purposed  to 
make,  the  reasons  for  making  them,  and  the 
observations  that  rose  upon  them.  By  this  ex- 
tracts  Says  Dr.  Franklin,  you  will  we  that  the. 
thought  was  not  so  much  an  out  of  the  way  one, 
but  that  it  might  have  occurred  to  any  electrician.* 
When  the  ideas  are  arranged  in  clear  order^ 
as  we  see  them  in  this  note^  the  anal<^  or  in* 
duction  to  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  led  appears 
easy.  Why  then  had  it  never  been  made  by 
any  other  person?   Numbers  of  ingenious  men 

*  '«  Nov.  7, 1749.  Blectrical  fliud  agrees  with  iigfaiakig 
**  in  these  particulars.  1.  Giving  light.  2.  Cok)ur  of  Ike  l%b^ 
**  3.  Crooked  direction.  4.  Swift  motion.  S.  Being  conducted 
by  metals.  6.  Crack  or  noise  in  exploding.  7.  Subsisting  io 
water  or  ice.  8.  itending  bodies  it  passes  through. 
««  9.  Destroying  animals.  10. Melting  metals,  ill.  FMng 
^  inflammable  substances.  12.  Snlphttrous  smeiL  The 
'*  electric  fluid  is  attracted  by  points.  We  do  not  koow 
**  whether  this  property  is  in  lightning.  But  «ince  they  agree 
in  all  the  particulars  wherein  we  can  already  compare  thena, 
is  it  not  probable,  they  agree  likewise  in  this?  Let  tibe  ex« 
•*  periment  be  made." 

Dr.  FrtOklin^s  L^tteis^  f#  Mi. 
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were  at  this  time  intent  Cipon  electricity.  The 
ideas  which  were  necessary  to  this  discovery 
were  not  numerous  or  conipIi<[:ated.  We  may 
remark,  that  one  analogy  connecting  these  ob- 
si^rvations  together,  they  are  more  easily  recol- 
lected ;  and  th^ir  being  Written  down  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose,  on  which  Dr.  Franklin*s  mind  wa^ 
inteht,  must  have  tnade  it  still  easier  lb  him  16 
retain  them. 

The  degree  of  memory  he  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy is  thus  reduced  to  a  portion  in  which  fe<r 
pieople  are  defelctive.  Now,  let  us  suppose, 
that  Dr.  Ffahklit),  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  me- 
morandum, had  fully  in  his  recollection  every 
previous  experiment  that  had  ever  been  tried  on 
d^iitHcity  ;  and  not  only  these,  but  the  theories, 
namds,  ages,  and  private  history,  of  all  the  meti 
who  had  tried  these  experiments ;  of  what  ad« 
Wntii^e  Would  this  bave  been  to  him  ?  He  must 
liiEid  elMuded  all  these  impertinent  ideas  suc^ 
^ssiv^Iy  as  they  rose  before  him,  and  .he  must 
^ave  selected  tke  fifteen  useful  observations, 
Whi^h  Ive  have  mentioned,  ttoth  this  trbublesome 
multitude.  The  chance  in  such  a  selection 
Woi^ld  have  been  against  him  ;  the  time  em- 
plpyed  in  the  examination  and  rejection  of  all 
the  unpecesslLiy  recollections  would  have  beeii 
JEibsolutely  wasted. 
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We  must  wish  that  it  were  in  6ur  power, 
when  we  make  observations  upon  nature,  or 
when  we  read  the  reflections  of  others,  to  ar- 
range  our  thoughts  so  as  to  be  ready  when  we 
want  to  reason  or  invent.  When  cards  are  dealt 
to  us,  we  can  sort  our  hand  according  to  the 
known  probabilities  of  the  game,  arid  a  new 
arrangement  is  easily  made  when  we  hear  what  is* 
trumps. 

In  collecting  and  sorting  observations.  Dr. 
Franklin  particularly  excelled ;  therefore  we 
may  safely  continue  to  take  him  for  our  example. 
Wherever  he  happened  to  be,  in  a  boat,  in  a  mine, 
in  a  printer's  shop,  in  a  crowded  city  or  in  the 
country,  in  Europe  or  America,  he  displays  the 
same  activity  of  observation.  When  any  thing, 
however  trifling,  struck  him  which  he  could  not 
account  for,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  traced,  the 
effect  to  its  cause.  Thus,  after  having  made  one 
remark,  he  had  fresh  motives  to  collect  facts,  ei- 
ther to  confirm  or  refute  an  hypothesis :  his 
observations  tending  consequently  to  some 
determinate  purpose,  they  were  arranged,  in 
the  moment  they  were  made,  in  the  most 
commodious  manner,  both  for  his  memory 
and  invention ;  they  were  arranged  either 
according  to  their  obvious  analogies,  or  the\r 
relation    to    each    other    as   cause    and    effect. 
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>H»  bdd  two  iiMful  methods  of  jiulgin|B;  of  the 
njigke  <)f  hit  onra  ideas;  he  either  considered 
koyr  Ihey  couid  be  immediately  sp{Jied  to  prae- 
!ti0al  improvemeots  ia  the  arts,  or  how  thejr  could 
lewt  to  the  aokiticm  of  mtky  of  the  great  probleiris 
4a  ecience.  Here  Mre  must  again:  observe,  that 
j^nd^pi^nt  saved  the  labovr  of  afieiiioty.  A  per- 
IKm^  who  sets  about  to  coilee^  fkcts  at  random, 
is  Uttk  better  than  a  magpie,  who  jncks  up  and 
Jays  bf  way  odd  bite  of  money  be  can  light  upcm 
without  knowing  tbeir  Me. 

|y[i9oeUat;)ieous    observations  which  are  madfe 

ft  *  s 

•by  thoM  Who  btoe  «o.  philosophy  may  acciden- 
taUy  lead  to  KODollting  *  usefiil ;;  iKit  here  we 
^daiire  the  good  fohrtune,  and  not  th6  genius, 
idC  the indinduab  who  niiake  such  discoveries: 
^MAe  lire  priascfs  -drawn  from  the  lottery  of  sd- 
ence,  which  o^igbt  not  to  seduce  us  from  thb 
IHt^of  ^ber  indastry.  How  long  may  an  ob- 
a^mriltion  fortunately  made,  continue  to  be  tis^ 
lev  tp  mankinds  merely  because  it  has  not  been 
Masoned  upon!  The  drifting  obserration,  that 
H.sUmght  stick  appears  bent  in  water,  was  made 
many  hundred  yeara  before  ihe  reason  of  that 
^[ipeaesilK^  \  was  discovered !  The  invention  of 
^  telescope  might  have  been  made  by  any  peN 
M^  ,w]iK>^oould  have  ptirsued  this  slight  obsei^ration 
through  all  its  consequences^ 

Having    now  d^ftaed,     or  rather,  described, 

VOL.   II.  R 
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what  we  mean  by  a  good  memory,  ive  maty 
consider  how  the  memory  should  be  cultiviitted/ 
In  children^  as  well  as  in  men,  the  strength  of 
that  habit^  or  perhaps  of  that  power  of  the  mind 
which  associates  ideas  tc^ether,  varies  consideiv 
ably.  It  is  probs^ble,  that  this  difference  may 
depend  sometimes  upon  organization.  A  child 
who  is  born  with  any  defect  in  his  eyes  cannot 
possibly  have  the  same  pleasure  in  objects  of 
sights  which  those  enjoy  who  have  strong  eye^s  i 
ideas  associated  with  these  external  objects  are 
therefore  not  associated  with  pleasure^  and^  oon- 
sequently^  they  are  not  recollected  with  any 
sensations  of  pleasure.  An  ingenious  writer  * 
supposes,  that  all  the  difference  of  capacity 
amongst  men  ultimately  depends  on  their  orig^ 
nal  power  of  feeling  pleasure  or  pain/  and  their 
consequent  different  habits  of  attention. 

When  there  is  any  defect  in  a  child's  organic 
zation^  we  must  have  recourse  to  physics^  and 
not  to  metaphysics ;  but  even  amongst  children, 
who  are  apparently  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
their  senses,  we  see  very  different  degrees  •  of 
vivacity :  those  who  have  most  vivacity  seldoni 
take  delight  in  repeating  their  ideas;  they  are 
more  pleased  with  novelty  than  .prone  to  habit. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  deficient  in  viva- 

*  H^Ivedus,  •*  Sur  rEsprit." 
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city  are  much  disposed  to  the  easy^  indolent  plea* 
sure  of  repetition  ;  it  costs.them  less  exertion  to 
say  or  do  the  same  thing  over  again,  than  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  new ;  they  are  uniformly  good 
subjects  to  habit,  because  novelty  has  no  charms 
to  seduce  their  attention. 

^  The  education  of  the  memory  id  <  these  two 
classes  of  children  ought  not  to  be  the  8ame.-<->> 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  repetition  should  not 
be  indulged  in  it,  because  it  will  increase  their 
indolence ;  they  should  be  excited  by  praise,  by 
example,  by  sympathy,  and  by  all  the  strongest 
motives  that  we  can  employ^  Their  interest  in 
every  thing  around  them  must  by  all  means  be 
increased  c  when  they  show  eagerness  about  any 
thing,  no  matter  what  it  is,  we  may  then  exercise 
their  memory  upon  that  subject  with  some  hopes 
of  success.  It  is  of  importance  that  they  should 
succeed  in  their  first  trials,  otherwise  they^  will 
Jbe  discouraged  from  repeating  their  attempts, 
and  they^  will  distrust  their  own  memory  in 
future.  The  fear  of  not  remembering  will  oc-^ 
cupy,  and  agitate,  and  weaken,  their  minds ; 
they  should,  therefore,  be  animated  by  hope.  If 
they  fail,  at  all  events  let  them  not  be  reproach- 
ed ;  the  mortification  they  naturally  feel  is  suft 
ficient;  nor  should  they  be  left  to  dwell,  upon 
their  disappointment;  they  should  have  a. fresh 
and  easier  trial  given  to  them^  that,  they  may 

R  2 
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vtts^tt  th^lf  own  ^If-edinplkoetn^y'  m  6tpe()i« 
tiodsty  lais  {KMiftible.  It  cnay  be  niid,  thut  there 
»t  thiMren  of  sudh  a  ftlugginh  tempefatttevt^ 
ihltt  they  feel  no  pleaisniire  in  sucx^ess^  and  tib 
tooftificatiott  in  pereeiving  tfaeir  cava  meiMal 
deficiencies.  There  are  few  childttsn  of  thin 
description^  sesareely  any,  perhaps,  whose  de- 
fects h<ive  not  been  increased  by  education. 
^^Hton  has  been  tnade  so  painfal  to  thi^fn,  ttiaft 
ilt  length  they  have  sutik  itlto  ii^hy^  or  ^sirts 
mitted  in  despair  to  the  eteratir  pmiithflieyit  of 
shame. 

Hie  mistaken  notion,  that  the  inetnory  ntMt 
be  exercTsed  only  in  books,  has  beMi  l^ti  fttal 
to  the  pupils  of  literary  people.  We  rettieoi^ 
be>r  best  those  things  Whidi  iriteMM  tin  cftdst  % 
which  tf^  useful  to  us  in  conver^atkrti ;  in  imt 
daily  business  or  aiafius&tiient.  So  do  children. 
On  these  things  we  sho^uld  e&erdse  their  irve^ 
mory.  Tell  a  boy  who  has  lest,  Ws  top,  to 
remember  at  such  a  partictikir  ftime  to  .pttt  yoa 
in  itiind  of  it,  Mid  if  he  doel»,  'that  yoU  wilt 
gtte  him  another,  he  will  protmbly  tefiiettilM^ 
your  requests  after  this,  better  tha^i  yei4  will 
yourself.  AifectieMte  children  will  edsily  «At«. 
tend  their  recoUective  memories  in  the  ^Tifi6t 
of  their  friends  land  oompanions.  ^^  P*t  Me  in 
^  itoittd  to  give  your  firiend  wlifat  tie  «slted  ^folv 
V  ibdl  Vil(  give  it  to  him  if  yon  (redfQilfiler  4t 
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'f  gt  ^h^  right  time.**    It  will  be  beet  to  mmage 
these  affiursi   90  thvX  ccNaveni^aee^  nnd  not  ct^ 
fm^9  ^b«n  a|)pear  to  be  your  motive  for  the 
r^queits.    The  time  end  jdace  $b<H]|d  be  pre« 
eiii^ly  fixedf  and  something  ebould  be   choiBen 
wbieh  U  likely  to  recall  your  requeit  at  the  ajK 
pointed  time.    If  you  say,  put  me  m  mind  o£ 
such  a  thing  the  moment  the  doth  is  taken 
aw9y  after,  dinner.!    or  %»  soon  as  candles  are 
broughti  into  the  room  ;  ot  when  I  go  by  9U6h  a 
4bop  in  our  walk  this  evening :  here  are  things 
mentioped  which  will  much  a9^i9t  the  young 
rwiembranG^:  the  moment  the  el6th  is  taken 
e^i^9    or  the  candles  come^  he  will  recolleoti 
from  association»  that  something  is  to  be  done, 
that  he  has  soixiething  to  do }   and  presently  he 
mil  make  out  what  that  something  is. 

A  g0od  memory  for  business  depends  upM 
loeaK  well-arranged  aseociations.  The  mtin  of 
business  makes  an  artificial  memory  for  himself 
out. of  the  trivial  o^urrences  of  the  day;  and 
Ibe  hours  a$  they  piss  recall  their  respective  00* 
eK^qmtionsu  Children  e»gk  acquire  these  habits 
wry  early  in  their  education ;  they  are  eager  to 
give  their  companions  an  aeeount  of  any  thing 
they  have  seeot  or  heard;  their  tutors  should 
become  tbiir  companions^  and  encourage  thtsn, 
by  sympathy^  to  address  these  narrationii  to 
them.     Children  who   forget  their  lessons,  in 
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chronology^   and  their   pence-tables^   can   relate 
with  perfiect  accuracy  any  circumstances  which 
haire   interested   themselves.      This*  shows   that 
there  is  lio  deficiency  in  their  capacity.     Every 
oncy  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  pleasure* 
of;  talking^  knqws  how  intimately  it  is  connected 
with'  the  pieasute  of   being   listened  to.   *  The 
auditors^    consequently,    possess  supreme  power 
over   narrative    childhood,    without    using    any 
artifice,    by  simply  showing   attention    to  well 
arranged,    and  well  recollected  narratives;    and 
ceft^ing  to  attend  when  the  young  orator*s  me- 
moi*y  and  story  become  confused,  he  will  natu- 
rally be  excited  to  arrange  his  ideas.     The  order 
of  time  is  the  first  and  easiest  principle  of  asso* 
oiittioii  to  help  the  memory.    This,  till  young 
people  acquire  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  will 
be  their  favourite  mode  of  arrangemeflt.     Things 
that  happen  at  the  same  time ;  things  that  are 
laid,  thoughts  that  have  occurred,  at  the  same 
time,  will  recur  to  the  mind  together.     We  may 
observe,     that     ill-educated     people     continue 
through  life  to  remember  things  by  this  single 
association;     and,    consequently,     there    is.au 
beterog^eneous  collection  of  ideas  in  their  mind^ 
which'  have   no    rational  connexion   with    eadi 
other ;  crowds  which  have  accidentally  met,  and 
are  forced  to  live  for  ever  together. 

A  Vjilear    ^ideqpe,    when    he    is  examined 
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about  his  memory  of  a  particular  fact^  gives,  at 
a.  reason  for. his  remembering  it,  a  relation  of  a 
number  of  other  circumstances,  which  he  tells 
3rou  happened  at  the  same  time;  or  he  calls  .to 
witness  any  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  which 
he  happened  to  see  at  the  same  time.  AH  these 
things  are  so  joined  with  the  {>rincipal  fact  in 
his  mind,  that  his  remembering  them  distinctly, 
seems  to  him,  and  he  expects  will  seem  to 
others,  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  accuracy 
of  his  principal  assertion.  When  a  lawyer  tells 
him  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  ideas,  he  is 
immediately  at  a  stand  in  his  narrative ;  he  can 
recollect  nothing,  he  is  sure  of  nothing. ;  he  has 
no  reason  to  give  for  his  belief,  unless  he  may 
say  that  it  was  Michaelmas*day  when  such  a 
thing  happened,  that  he  had  a  goose  for  dinner 
that  day,  or  that  he  had  a  new  whig.  Those  who 
haveL  more  enlarged  minds,  seldom  produce 
these  strange  reasons  for  remembering'  facts; 
Indeed>  no  one  can  reason  clearly,  whos^  memory 
has.  these  foolish  habits;  tlie  ill-matched  ideas 
are  inseparably  joined,  and  they  imagine .  there 
is  some  natural  connexion  between  them.  Hence 
arise  those  obstinate  prejudices,  which  no  argu 
men ts  can  vanquish. 

-To,  prevent  children  from  ai^uing  ill,  we 
must  therefore  take  care,  in  exercising  their 
pfiemory,  to  ^iscpurage  them^  in  this  method  of 
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proving;  that  tliey  retnemhef  one  tbi«|^  by !teUii% 
99  a  nansber  of  others  which  htt^pmed  «t  the 
Slope  4ime ;  rather  let  them  be  citpited  to  bring 
their  reasoning  faculty  intQ  play  Hi  support  of 
thair  meDDK)ry.  Suppose^  for  instance^  that  a 
child  has  mislaid  h\&  hat,  and  wai;  ti^ng  to  re* 
foUect  where  b^  had  put  it  He  first  mmy  r64 
fqllecty  frcun  the  a^sdciatioii  Of  tinie^  that  htf 
bad  the  b^t  the  last  time  he  went  ont^  hut 
Hirben  bQ  l^ant^  tp  recOjIeot  -when  that  fime  waa^ 
be  bad  better  go  b^9  if  be  can^  to  hb  notita 
Ipr  going  Qtit :  thi^  me  idea  will  bring  a  nutnbetf 
^  ptber^  iff  right  oi^r  injlo  his  mind.  Hb  went 
fllt;»  9MppQfi^»  to  ietch  hia  kite^  whieh  :lia  waa 
afraid  wouM  b^  wetted  by  a  shower'^  rain ; 
then  the  boy  recollects  thM  his  bat  mast  hava 
been  wetted  by  the  lante  jrainj  and  that  wbei^  bd 
eame  in^  instead  of  hang^g  it  up  in  ita  usaal 
place^ .  it  was  put  before  the  fire  to  be  dmk 
Whajt  fire  ?  i^  the  next  question,  &c. 

Skich.  an  instance  as  this  may  appear  tbry 
Irivi^l  i  but  children^  wbose  minds '  ard :  waU 
managed  abqtit  trifieti^  will  retain  good  babau 
1|4)pA  th^  are  to  think  abmit  matters  of*  coosa^ 
qU0pce^  3y  exercising  the  memory  in  Ais 
manner  about  things,  instead  of  .about  books 
and  lessoM,  we  shall  not  disgust:. and  tire  our 
pupijs,  nor  ^U  we  give>  the  false  notion,  thai 
all  knowledge  is  ac(]piired  by  reading. 
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k'houg  beSore  children  read  fluently  for  theif 
pifp  amu^emen^  they  like  ta  hear  others  im^ 
^ii4  to  them^  .  because  th^y  have  then  tbp 
f^aterUiainent  without  the  labour.  We  may 
Aercise. their  memory  by  asking  for  an  accounl 
of  what  they  have  beard. '  But .  let  them  nev^K 
be  required  to  repeat  in  the  words  d  the  bo(4u 
pr  even  to  preserve  the  same  arrangement} 
^t  theofi  speak  in  won^s  of.  their  own^  and 
fMrrangie  th^ir  ideas  to*  their  own  plan;  this  wil) 
>^3^roise  at  once  their  judgment,  invention,  an4 
tuemory.^ 

''  Try  if  you  can  explain  to  me  what  I  havn 
^f  just  been  explaining  to  you,"*  a  sensible  tutor 
will  frequently  ss^y  to  his  pupils  ;  and  he  wUl 
su^r  them  to  explain  in  a  different  manner  from 
bimielf ;  be  will  only  require,  them  to  remember 
)ivd|^  is  essential  tp  the  ^  explanation.  In  %^Q^^ 
r^ij^tions  a9  these  th^  mind  is  ^ctive^  <ttyeibii . 
^  wiU  strengtbeu  ai^l  improv^< 
.  Cihildreo  arci  all>  more  p^  lefss,  pleflsed  with 
^  peremption  df  resemblai^ces  and  of  analogy* 
This  propdQsity  as»sts  us  muob  in  the  cultivA* 
lion  bf the  memory;  but  it  must  be  managed 
witfi  discretion^  or  it  ^Al  injure  the  o^ft^ 
powers  of  the  understanding;  Theire  is  ip  soqm 
jflbihdf  a  futile  love  of  tracing  l^nalogiesp  wbich 
laadi  to  superstition^  to  false  reasOnifigy  ?  and 
fidae  (ailte»     The  quick  perc«pti0n  of   fesem-* 
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blances   is   in   other  minds  productive*  of   wit, 
poetic    genius,    and   scientific   invention.      The 
difference    between    these   two  classes  depends 
upon   this,    the  one   has   more  judgment,    and 
more  the  habit  of  using  it  than  the  other.     Chil- 
dren  who   are  pleased   by  trifling  coincidences, 
by  allusions,  and  similitudes,  should  be  taught 
with  great  care  to  reason:  when  once  they  per- 
ceive'the  pleasure  of  demonstration,   they  will 
not  be  contented  with  the  inaccur^icy  of  common 
analogies.     A  tutor  is  often   tempted   to   teach 
pupils  who  are  fond  of  allusions  by  means  of 
them,  because  he  finds  that  they  remember  well 
whatever  suits  their  taste  for  resemblances.     By 
following  the  ■  real   analogies   between    different 
arts  and  sciences,  and  making  use  of  the  know- 
ledge children  have  on  one  subject  to  illustrate 
another,    we   may  at  once   amuse  their   fancy, 
and    cultivate    their    memory   with    advantage* 
Ideas  laid  up  in  this  manner  will  recur  in  the 
same  order,   and  will  be  ready  for  further  use. 
When  two  ideas  are  remembered  by  their  mutual 
connexion,    surely  it   is   best   that  they  should 
both  of  them  be  substantially  useful ;   and  not 
that  one  should  attend  merely  to  answer  for  the 
appearance  of  the  other. 

As  men  readily  remember  those  things  which 
are  every  day  useful  to  them  in  business,  what 
relates  to  their  amusements,  or  to  their  favourite 
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tastes  in  arts,  sciences^  or  in  literature ;  so  chil- 
dren  find   no  difficulty  in   remembering  every 
thing  which  mixes  daily  with  their  little  pteii- 
sures.     They  value  knowledge,  which  is  usrfui 
and  agreeable  to  them,  as  highly  as  we  do ;  foot 
they  cons^ider  only  the  present,  and  we  take  the 
future  into  our  estimate.     Children  feel  no  into* 
rest  in  half  the  things 'that  are  committed,  widi 
the  most  solemn  recommendations,'  to  the  cans 
of  their  memory.     It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them,. 
**  You  must  remember  such  a  things  because  k. 
"  will  be  useful  to  you  when  you  grow  up  to 
'^  be  a  man."*    The  child  feels  like  a  child,  and 
has  no  idea  of  what  he  may  feel  when  .he  growt 
up  to  be  a  man.     He  tries  to  remember  what 
he  is    desired,    perhaps,    because  he  wishes   to 
please  his  wiser  friends;    but  if  the   ideas  are 
remote  from  his  every-day  business,  if  ppthing 
recall  them  but  voluntary  exertion,   and  if  he 

« 

foe  obliged  to  abstract  his .  little  soul  from  every 
thing  it  holdis  dear  before  he  can  recollect  his 
lessons,  they  will  have  no  hold  upon  his  me- 
mory ;  he  will  feel  that  recollection  is  too  ope- 
rose,  and  he  will  enjoy  none  of  the  "  pleasures  of 
*^  memory." 

To  induce  children  to  exercise  their  men^prj^ 
we  must  put  them  in  situations  where  they  may 
be  immediately  rewarded  for  their  exertion; 
ave  must  create  an  interest  in  their  minds  ;  no* 

1 
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We  have  observed  how  much  the  habit  of 
inventing  increases  the  wish  for  knowledge,  .and 
increases  the  interest  men  take  in  a  nuniber  of 
ideas  which  are  indifferent  to  uncultivated  and 
indolent  people.  It  is  the  same  with  children. 
Children  who  invent,  exercise  their  m^nory 
with  pleasure^  from  the  immediate  sense  of 
utility  and  success.  A  piece  of  knowledge^ 
which  they  lay  by  in  their  minds^  with  the  hopes 
9f  making  use  of  in  some  future  invention, 
they  have  more  motives  for  remembering,  than 
what  they  merely  learn  by  rote,  because  they  are 
commanded  to  do  so  by  the  voice  of  authority. 

A  recollective  memory  of  books  appears  early 
in  children  who  are  not  overwhelmed  with  them ; 
if  the  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  be 
distinct^  they  will  recur  with  pleasure  to  the 
memory  when  similar  ideas  are  presented. 

July  1796.  S-; —  heard  his  father  read  Sir 
Brook  Boothby's  excellent  epitaph  upon  Alger- 
non Sidney  ;  the  following  lines  pleased,  the  boy 
particularly  : 


^  Approach,  contemplate  this  immortal  name ; 
^  Swear  on  this  shrine  to  emulate  his  fame ; 
*^  To  dare,  like  him,  e'en  to  thy  latest  breath, 
*'  Contemning  chains,  and  poverty^  and  death.'* 


\  father  asked  hidci  why  he  liked  these 
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Jhies^  and  whether  they  put  him  in  mind  of  aqy 
thing  that  he  had  heard  before  ?     S said^ 

,  *^  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Hamilcar's  making  his 
^^  son  Hannibal  swear  to  hate  the  Romans^  and 
*^  love  his  countrymen  eternally.  But  I  hke 
*'  this  much  better.  I  think  it  was  exceedingly 
'^  foolish  and  wrong  of  Hamilcar  to  make  hit 
^.^  son  swear  always  to  hate  the  Romans.** 

Latin  lessons  are  usually  so  very  disagreeable 
to  boysj  that  they  seldom  are  pleased  with  any 
allusions  to  them  ;  but  by  good  management 
in  a  tutor^  even  these  lessons  may  be  associated 
with  agreeable  ideas.  Boys  should  be  encou- 
raged to  talk  and  think  about  what  they  learn 
in  Latin,  as  well  as  what  they  read  in  English  ; 
they  should  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  charac-* 
ters  described  in  ancient  authors,  to  compare 
them  with  our  present  ideas  of  excellence,  and 
thus  to  make  some  use  of  their  learning.  >  I^ 
will  then  be  not  merely  engraved  upon  their 
memory  in  the  form  of  lessons,  it  will  be  mingled 
with  their  notions  of  life  and  manners ;  it  will 
occur  to  them  when  they  converse,  and  when 
they  act ;  they  will  possess  the  admired  talent 
for  classical  allusion,  as  well  as  all  the  solid 
advantages  of  an  unprejudiced  judgment.  It  is 
not  enough  that  gentlemen  should  be  masitdrs 
.of  the  learned  languages,  they  must  know  how 
to  produce  their  knowledge  without  pedantry 
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or  aflectation.  The  memory  may  in  vain  be 
stored  with  classical  precedents^,  unless  these  can 
be  brought  into  use  in  speaking  or  writing 
wi&out  the  parade  of  dull  citation,  or  formal 
introduction.  "  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  to  some 
prosing  tormentor,  "  I  would  rather  a  liian 
**  would  knock  me  down,  than  begin  to  taHt  to 
*^  me  of  the  Punic  wars.**  A  public  spe^trer, 
whb  rises  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  pe- 
dantry propcnse  to  quote  Latin  or  j&reek,  i's 
coughed  pr  laughed  down  ;  but  the  beautiful^ 
unpremeditated,  classical  allusioris  df'BUrlce  or 
Sheridai),  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  single  word, 
•eisie  the imagitiation  irresistibly!'  •  • 
;  Sioce  we  perceive,  that  memory  is  chiefly' us^- 
i^l  as  it  iurcrishes  materials  for  invention,  -and 
that  invention  can  ^eatly  abridge  the  mere 
labour  of  accumulation,  we  must  examine  how 
the  inventive  faculty  can  be  properly  exercis^. 
The  vague  precept,  of  cultivating  the  memory 
«nd  inftention  of  young  people  at  the  same  time, 
will  not  inform  parents  how  this  is  to  be  accom- 
|ilished  ;  we  trust,  therefore,  that  we  may  ^  be 
permitted,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  *  didactip 
writers,  to  illustrate  a  general  precept  by  a  few 
examples  ;  and  we  take  these  examples  from  real 
life,  because  we  apprehend  that  fictions,  b'o:^- 
fver  ingenious,  will  never  advance  the  sqience  bf 
Hjd^otttion  so  much  as  simple  experimentis. 
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Np  elaborate  theory  of  inveution  shall  beret 
ulvai  parents.  It  is  a  p)ista,1be>  tq  suppose  tbaf; 
the  inventive  faculty  can  be  employed  poly  ofx 
important  subjects;  it  can  be  ei^ercised  ia  the 
most  trifling  circumstances  of  domestic  Ufe.---r 
Scarcely  any  family  cap  be  so  unfortunately 
siituated,  th^t  they  may  pot  employ  tb^  inge- 
nuity of  their  children  without  viokiat  ei^ertiojQ^ 
pr  any  grand  apparf^tus*  Let  us  only  make  u;^ 
of  the  circumstajipes  wbiph  b^pp^n  every  bpui:# 
Children  are  interested-  \^  ev^ry  thing  tb^t  W 
goiiag  forward.  Building,  or  planting,  or  qq^* 
versation^  or  reading;  they  attfnd  to  ^y^K 
thing)  and  from  every  thing  might  tbey,  witb  a 
little  assistance,  obtain  instroctioii*  Let  tbe^t 
useful  curiosity  be  encouraged  ;  let  them  miake 
a  p^rt  of  the  general  society  of  the  feipily,  i*» 
stead  of  being  treated  a^  if  they  had  peitt^ 
«e»ses  upr  ui^dei^tanding.  Wh^  4py  tUiug  i| 
tp  lie  donei  let  tb^m  bj5  Risked  tp  i|iywt  the  \^ 
way  of  dpipg  it.     When  tb^y  ^  that  their  jwlt 

veptiou  becpjwes  iwmedfMely  ^iiefttl,  they  witt 
take  plea3ure  ia  exertio^  thewi$yli(es« 

Juae  4th,  IjMjg.  A  lady,  wfep  had  Jbi^en  r^|f 
ip^  p^ci|-Uf>esi%  a  ciPD8iqewl»lp  time,  cffhiplaiij* 
f^  of  its  bpin^  %  tirewrpf!  Qperatipn,  aij4  ^ 

iyi9bs4  tlw*  »  <j>4ck  9i?4  ewy  way  of  4p^g  i^ 

could  fe?  it»yentf(J.    SpweWjr  pwai^flJ;  9j»i|^  Hn^ 

VOL.    II.  S 
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four  lines  at  a  time  ;  and  it  was  asked,  whether 
a  leaden  rake  could  not  be  made  to  rule  a  sheet 
of  paper  at  once. 

Mr. said,  that  he  thought  such  a  pen- 
cil would  not  rule  well  ;  and  he  called  to  S  , 
(the  same  boy  we  mentioned  before)  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  invent  any  method  of  doing  the 
business  better.  S— —  took  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  consider ;  and  he  then  described  a  little 
machine  for  ruling  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  single 
stroke,  which  his  father  executed  for  him.  It 
succeeded  well,  and  this  success  was  the  best 
reward  he  could  have. 

•    June  8th,  1796.     Mr.  '  was  balanc- 

ing a  pair  of  scales  very  exactly,  in  which  he 
was  going  to  weigh  some  opium  ;  this  led  to  a 
conversation  upon  scales  and  weighing.  Some 
one  said,  that  the  dealers  in  diamonds  must 
have  very  exact  scales,  as  the  difference  of  a 
grain  makes  such  a  great  difference  in  their 
value.     S  was  very  attentive  to  this,  con- 

versation.     M  told    him,     that    jewellers 

always,  if  they  can,  buy  diamonds  when  the 
air  is  light,  and  sell  them  when  it  is  heavy. 
S  did  not  understand  the  reason  of  this, 

till  his  father  explained  to  him  the  general 
principles  of  hydrostatics,  and  showed  him  a 
few  experiments  with  bodies  of  different  spe- 
cie gravity :  these  experiments  were  distinctly 
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understood  by  every  body  present/  The  boy 
then  observed,  that  it  was  not  Fair  of  the  jew- 
ellers to  buy  and  sell  in  this  manner  ;  they  should 
tiot,  said  he,  use  these  weights.  Diamonds 
should  be  the  weights.  Diamonds  should  be 
weighed  against  diamonds. 

November,  1795.  One  day  after  dinner,  the 
candles  had  been  left  for  some  time  without  be- 
ing snuffed ;  and  Mr.  -r said  he  wished  candles 

could  be  made  which  would  not  require  snuffiiig. 

Mrs.  *##*#*********  thought  of  cuttingthe 

wick  into  several  pieces  before  it  was  put  into 

the  candle,   that  so,    when  it  burned  down'  to 

the  divisions,  the  wick  might  fall  off.     M - 

thought  that  the  wick  might  be  tied  tight  round 
at  intervals^  before  it  was  put  into  the  candle ; 
that  when  it  burnt  down    to  the  places  where 

it  was  tied,  it  would  snap  oflP;  but  Mr. < 

objected,  that  the  candle  would  most  likely 
go  out  when  it  had  burned  down  to  her  knots. 
It  was  then  proposed,  to  send  a  stream  of  oxy- 
gen   through    the    candle    instead  of   a    wick. 

M asked  if  some  substance  might  not  be 

used  for  wicks  which  should  bum  into  powder 
and  fly  off,  or  sublime.     Mr.  smiled  at 

this  arid  said,  "  Some  substance?  some  kind  of 
**  air  ;  some  chemical  mixture  !  A  person  igno- 
rant of  chemistry  always  talks  of  it  as  an  ig- 
norant  person  in  mechanics  always  says,  *  Oh  I 
you: can  do  it  i»omehow  with  a  spring*  ** 
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As  the  company  could  not  immediately  disr 
cover  any  way  of  making  candles  which  should 
oot  require  to  be  snuffed^  they  proceeded  to 
invent  ways  of  putting  out  a  candle  at  a  certain 
time  without  hands*  The  younger  part  of  the 
company  had  hopes  of  solving  this  problem^ 
^ad  every  eye  was  attentively  6xed  upon  the 
candle. 

*^  How  would  you  put  it  out,  S-  »  '■■'?"  said 
Mr*  M   *    .1  .    S  said,  that  if  a  weight,  jt 

very  little  lighter  than  the  ^(tinguisher,  were 
tied  to  a  string,  and  if  the  string  were  put  over 
a  pulley,  and  if  the  extinguisher  were  tied  tp 
the  other  end  of  the  string,  and  the  candle  put 
exactly  under  the  extinguisher;  the  extinguisbor 
would  move  very,  very  gently  down,  and  at  last 
put  out  the  candle. 

Mr.  -^-~—  observed,  that  whilst  it  was  putting 
qut  1;he  Candle  there  would  be  a  disagreeable 
emeU,  because  the  extinguisher  would  be  a 
consider^le  time  moving  v^ry,  very  gently  4pwn 
over  the  candle^  after  the  candle  bad  hegtin  tp 
jff}  out. 

C^-^-T-  (a  girl  ©f  twelve  years  old)  spoke  next. 
^'  J  would  tie  an  evtinguisfaer  to  one  end  of  a 
^'  tfaa^ad.  I  woul4  put  this  string  through  a 
^'  pulley  fastened  to  the  ceilin|^;  the  other  end 
^'  of  this  string  should  he  festened  to  the  middle 
c^  Qf  another  thread,  which  should  be  strained 
«'  between  two  posts  aet  upright  on  «»cb  side 
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of  the  candle,  so  ts  that  the  latter  string  majr 
^^  lean  against  the  candle  at  any  distance  yim  sm9iI 
^  below  the  flame.  When  the  oandle  burtit  down 
'^  to  tills  strings  it  will  burn  it  in  two,  and  tbci 
^'  extinguisher  will  drop  upcm  the  candle.** 

This  is  the  exact  descriptiou  of  the  weaver*^ 
alarms  mentioned  in  the  Philpsopbical  Traasac*' 
tionsy  which  C  had  never  seen  or  heard  of. 

Mr.  *— *-  now  showed  us  the  patent  extin** 
guisher^  which  was  much  approved  of  b^  all  tbp 
rival  inventors. 

It  is  very  useful  ta  give  children  problems 
which  have  already  been  solved^  ^  becaose  they 
<ian  immediately  compare  their  own  imperfect 
ideas  with  successful  inventions,  which  bave^ 
aelually  been  brought  into  real  use.  We  know 
beforehand  what  ideas  are  necessary  to  complete* 
the  invention^  and  whether  the  pupil  haa  all 
tike  necessary  knowledgis.  Though  by  the  cour* 
te^  of  poetry,  a  creative  power  is  ascribed  to 
inventive  genius,  yet  we  must  be  convinced^ 
that  no  genius  can  iuvent  without  materials*' 
Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  Invention  isi 
the  new  combination  of  materials.  We  must 
judge  in  general  c^  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
toy  ii^ention,  either  by  the  number  of  ideas 
necessary  to  be  combined,  or  by  the  dissimilarity 
er  analogy  of  these  ideas«    In  giving,  any  pro* 
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blem  to  children^  we  should  not  only  consider 
,  whether  they  know  all  that  is  necessary  upon 
the  subject,  but  alsO|  whether  that  knowledge  is 
sufficiently  familiar  to  their  minds,  whether 
circumstances  are  likely  to  recall  it^  and  whether 
they  have  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  thing  to 
l>e  done.  By  .considering  all  these  particulars^ 
ifye  may  pretty  nearly  proportion  our  questions 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil ;  and  we  may  lead 
his  mind  on  step  by  step  from  obvious  to  intri- 
cate  inventions. 

July  30th,  1796.  L f  who  was  just  re- 
turned froo^  Edinburgh,  and  had  taken  down, 
in  two  large  volumes,  Dr.  Black's  lectures,  used 
to  read  to  us  p^grt  of  them,  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  every  morning  after  breakfast.  He 
yras  frequently  interrupted  (which  interruptions 
he  bore  with  heroip  patience)  by  Mr,  — ^'s 
explana^tions  and  CQaQments.  When  he  came 
to  th^  ejcpansiye  po.w^jr  of  steam,  and  to  the 
description  of  the  diff^r^i^t  steam-engines  which 

have   been  invented,  Mr.  ^ stopped   to  ask 

B,  C,  and  S,  to  describe  the  «team-^ngine  in 
their  own  words.  They  all  de^ribed  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  show,  that  they  clearly  understood 

fir""-  ♦  .  4  •  • 

th^  p]*inciple  of  the  machine.  Oi^ly  the  general 
principle  had  been  explained  to  thep.  L  , 
.gfter  having    r^d  the   description    of   Savary% 
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and  Newcomen^s  steam-engines^  was  beginning 
to  read  the  description  of  that  invented  by  Mr. 

Watt ;  but  Mr. stopped  him,  that  he  might 

try  whether  any  person  present  could  invent  i^, 
Mr.  E thus  stated  the  difficulty.     '^  In  the 

old  steam-engine,  cold  water,    you  know,  is 

thrown   into  the  cylinder    to    condense    the 
^^  steam ;  but,  in  condensing  the  steam,  the  col4 

water  at  the  same  time  cools   the  cylinder. 

Now  the  cylinder  must  be  heated  again  before 

it  can  be  filled  with  steam  ;  for  till  it  is  heate4 
^^  it  will  condense  the  steam.     There  is,  conse* 

quently,  a  great  waste  of  heat  and  fuel.     How 

can  you  condense  the  steam  without  cooling 

the  cylinder  ?'* 

S .  *'  Let  down  a  cold  tin  tube  into  the 

*^  cylinder  when  you  want  to  condense  the  steami 
^^  and  draw  it  up  again  as  soon  as  the  steam  is 
'^  condensed ;  or,  if  you  could,  put  a  cylinder 
"  of  ice  up  the  great  tube." 

Some  of  the  company  asked,  if  an  horizontal 
plate  of  cold  metal,  made  to  slide  up  the  inside 
of  the  cylinder,  would  condense  the  steam.  The 
edges  of  the  plate  only  would  touch  the  cylin- 
der ;  the  surface  of  the  plate  might  condense  the 
steam. 

*'  But,'*  said  Mr.  E ^,  '^  how  can  you  in- 

"  troduce  and  withdraw  it  ?  '* 

** 

C-Tr-^(a  girl  of  12)  then  said  ^^  J  would  put 


«>  ft  ebld  vhi4k\  to  ikmd^il^^  ^e  ^teaih  at  the  XUlp 
«  6f  *th^  CyUnafer." 

Mr.  fc::-^.  ^'  Sbtt  to  touch  the  cylinder,  Ho 
^  you  mean  ? 

'C-^ •  "  No,  not  6b  ft%  t6  tatidh  ffie  'cyJiric!», 

'**  but  at  sbme  distsince  from  it.'* 
'p  ^r.  E— .  ^^  then  the  cold  lair  would  rush 
^  ihto  the  cylinder  whilst  ttie  steam  Wate  pstesing 
*^  from  the  cylihdier  tb  your  cbhdenser.'* 

^O^ — ^.     "  But  i  would  cover  in  'the  eold 
^  vessel,  arid  I  w6uld  cover  in  the  paiBsiage  to 

"  it." 

Mr.  E  '^'t  h'avfe'fhe  pleasure  blririforin- 

•'  ing  you,  that  you  have  re-mvented  part  of  the 
•^  great  Mr.  Watt's  improvement  on  ttife  steam - 
^*  engine.  You  'see  how  it  Yacilitaies  invention, 
^^  to1)egihl)y 'stating  the  diffichlfy  clearly  to  the 
'^  mind.  This  is  what  every  practical  inventor 
"  ades  when  he  invents  in  mechaniclks.'' 

To  the  good-natured  reader  ^e  need  ofrer  no 
apology,  to  the  ill-natured  we  dare  attempt 
none,  for  intrbducing  these  detailed  views  bi 
the  first  'attempts  of  young  invention,  they  are 
not  exhibited  as  models,  either  to  do  lionour  to 
flie  tutor  or  his  ]pupi1s  ;  but  simply  to  show  how 
the  mind  may  be  led,  from  the  easiest  steps,  'fo 
what  ai'e  supposed  to  be  difficult  in  education. 
By  imagining  ourselves  to  l>e  in  the  same  sitiia* 
tion  with  children,  'we  inVfy  guess  wha^  IQiings 
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are  diflficult  to  them  ;  and  if  we  can  recollect  the 
course  of  our  own  minds  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge, or  in  inventing,  we  may  by  retracing  the 
same  steps  instruct  others.  The  order  that  is 
frequently  followed  by  authors,  in  the'  division 
atid  subdivision  of  their  elementary  treatises,  is 
not  always  the  best  for  those  who  are  to  learn. 
jSuch  authors  are  usually  more  intent  upon  prov- 
ing to  the  learned  that  they  understand  their  sub- 
ject,  that!  upon  communicating  their  knowledge 
to  the  ignorant.  Parents  and  tutors'must,  there- 
fore, Supply  familiar  oral  ipstruction,  and  those 
simple,  but  essential  explanations,*  which  books 
disdain,  or  neglect  to  give.  And  there  is  this 
advantage  in  all  instruction  given  in  conversa- 
tion, tha(t  it  can  be  made  interesting  by  a  thou- 
^^and  little  circumstances,  which  are  below  the 
dignity  of  didactic  writers.  Gradually  we  may 
proceed  from  simple  to  more  cbmplicated  contri- 
vances. The  invention  of  experiments  to  deter- 
itiine  ^  theory,  or  lo  ascertain  the  truth  of  an  as* 
^ertion,  must  be  particularly  useful  to  the  under- 
standing. Any  person,  who  has  attended  to  ex* 
{)eriments  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
ihUst  know  that  invention  can  be  as  fully  and 
etegantly  displayed  upon  these  subjects  as  upon 
any  in  the  fine  arts  or  literature.  There  is  one 
gretft  advantage  in  scientific  invention,  it  is  not 
^episndient  upon  (Capricious  taste  for  itls  rewafd^ 
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The  beauty  and  elegance  of  a  poem  may  be  dis- 
j)uted  by  a  thousand  amateurs ;  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  about  the  truth  of  a  discovery  in 
science. 

Independently  of  all  ambition,  there  is  consi- 
derable pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  experimental 
knowledge.  Children,  before  they  are  yet  fools 
to  fame,  enjoy  this  substantial  pleasure.  Nor 
are  we  to  suppose  that  children  have  not  capa- 
cities for  such  pursuits :  they  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  their  capacity.  They  love  to  see  experi- 
ments tried,  and  to  try  tl^cm.  They  show  this 
disposition  not  0nly  wherever  they  are  encou- 
raged, but  wlie^cvcr  they  are  permitted  to  shovC 
it :  and  if  we  compare  their  method  of  reasoning 
with  the  reasonings  of  the  learned,  we  shall 
sometimes  be  surprised.  They  have  no  preju- 
dices, therefore  they  have  the  complete  use  of  all 
their  senses  ;  they  have  few  ideas,  but  those  few 
are  distinct ;  they  can  be  analysed  and  compared 
with  ease;  children,  therefore,  judge  and  in- 
vent better  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  than 
most  grown  up  people. 

Doctor  Hooke  observes,  that  a  sensible  man, 
in  solving  any  philosophical  problem,  should 
always  lean  to  that  side  which  is  opposite  to  his 
favourite  taste.  A  chemist  is  disposed  to  ac- 
count for  every  thing  by  chemical  means  ;  a  geo- 
metrician is  inclined  to  solve  every  problom  geo- 
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metrically;  and  a  mechanic  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  the  laws  of  mechanism. 
This  undue  bias  upon  the  minds  of  ingenious 
people  has  frequently  rendered  their  talents  less 
useful  to  mankind.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
educate  ingenious  children,  to  guard  against  this 
species  of  scientific  insanity. 

There  are  prejudices  of  another  description, 
which  are  fatal  to  inventive  genius  ;  some  of 
these  are  usually  found  to  attend  ignorance^  and 
others  sometimes  adhere  to  the  learned.  Ignorant 
people,  jf  they  possess  any  degree  of  invention, 
are  so  confident  in  their  own  abilities,  that  they 
will  not  take  the  pains  to  inquire  what  others 
have  thought  or  done ;  they  disdain  all  general 
principles,  and  will  rather  scramble  through  some 
bye-path  of  their  own  striking  out,  than  conde- 
scend to  be  shown  the  best  road  by  the  most 
enlightened  guide.  For  this  reason  sel&taught 
geniuses,  as  they  are  called,  seldom  go  beyond 
a  certain  point  in  their  own  education,  and  the 
praise  we  bestow  upon  their  ingenuity  is  always 
a^ccompanied  with  expressions  of  regret :  **  It  is 
f^  a  pity  that  such  a  genius  had  not  the  ad  van* 
"  tages  of  a  good  education." 

The  leaped  on  the  contrary,  who  have  been 
bred  up  in  reverence  for  established  opinions, 
and  who  have  fell  in  many  instances  the  advan- 
tage of  general  principles,  are  apt  to  adhere  too 
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pertinaciously  to  their  theories,  and  hence  they 
neglect  or  despise  new  observations.  How  long 
did  the  maxim,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacaum, 
content  the  learned  I  And  how  many  discover- 
ries  were  retarded  by  this  single  false  prin- 
ciple! For  a  great  number  of  3rears  it  was 
affirmed  and  believed,  that  all  objects  were  seeii 
by  the  intervention  of  visual  rays,  proceeding 
from  the  eye  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
feel  any  object  at  a  distance  from  us  by  the  help 
of  a  stick.*  Whilst  this  absurd  analogy  satis- 
fied the  mind,  no  discoveries  were  made  in  vi- 
sion, none  were  attempted.  A  prepossession 
oflten  misleads  the  industry  of  active  genius. 
Doctor  Hooke,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  whidi 
he  met  with,  was  firm  in  his  belief,  that  man- 
kind would  discover  some  method  of  sailing  in 
the  air.  Balloons  have  justified  his  prediction  ; 
but  all  his  own  industry  in  trying  experiments 
upon  flying  was  wasted,  because  he  persisted  in 
following  a  false  analogy  to  the  wings  of  birds. 
He  made  wings  of  various  sorts  ;  still  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  wtist  learn  to  fly  by  mecha^ 
nical  means :  had  he  applied  to  chemistry  he 
might  have  succeeded.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  nearly  he  once  touched  upon  the  disco- 
very, and  yet,  misled  by  his  prepossession,  quit- 

*  Priestley  am  YIsiodi  vol*  i.  p.  23. 
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ted  his  hold.  He  observed,  that  the  air  cells  * 
of  fishes  are  filled  with  air  which  buoys  them  up 
in  the  water,  and  he  supposes  that  this  air  is 
lighter  than  common  air.  Had  he  pursued  this 
idea^  he  might  have  invented  balloons :  but  he 
returned  with  fatal  perseverance  to  his  old 
theory  of  wings.  From  such  facts  we  may  learn 
the  power  and  danger  of  prejudice  in  the  most 
ingenious  minds,  and  we  shall  be  careful  to 
preserve  our  pupils  early  from  its  blind  domi<- 
nion^ 

The  best  preservation  against  the  presumption 
to  which  ignorance  is  liable,  and  the  best  pre- 
servative against  the  self-sufficiency  to  which 
the  learned  are  subject,  is  the  habit  of  varying 
our  studies  and  occupations.  Those  who  have 
a  general  view  of  the  whole  map  of  human  know- 
ledge, perceive  how  many  unexplored  regions 
are  yet  to  be  cultivated  by  future  industry ;  npr 
will  they  implicitly  submit  to  the  reports  of  ig- 
norant voyagers.  No  imaginary  pillars  of  Her- 
cules will  bound  their  enterprizes.  There  is  no 
presumption  in  believing,  that  much  more  is 
possible  to  science  than  ever  human  ingenuity 
has  executed ;  therefore  young  people  should 
not  be  ridiculed  for  that  sanguine  temper  which 
excites  to  great  inventions.  They  should  be 
ridiculed  only  when  they  imagine,    that  they 

*  V.  Hooke'fi  Posthumpus  Works. 
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possess  the  means  of  doing  things  to  which  they 
are  unequal.  The  fear  of  this  deserved  ridicule 
will  stimulate  them  to  acquire  knowledge,  and 
will  induce  them  to  estimate  cautiously  theii" 
own  powers  before  they  hazard  their  reputa- 
tion. We  need  not  fear  that  this  caution  should 
repress  their  activity  of  mind ;  ambition  will 
secure  their  perseverance,  if  they  are  taught, that 
every  acquisition  is  within  the  reach  of  ilirtci^ 
mitting  industry.  This  is  not  an  opinion  to  be 
artfully  inculcated  to  serve  a  particular  pufposd, 
but  it  is  an  opinion  drawn  from  experience ;  aa 
opinion  which  men  of  the  highest  abilities  and 
integrity,  of  talents  and  habits  the  most  dissi- 
milar, have  confirmed  by  their  united  testimony. 
Helvetius  maintained  that  no  great  man  ever 
formed  a  great  design  which  he  was  not  also 
capable  of  executing. 

Even  where  perseverance  is  exercised,  thfe 
choice  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  inventive 
powers  are  employed  determines  in  a  great 
measure  their  vulue:  therefore,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  ingenious  children,  we  should  gradually 
turn  their  attention  from  curious  trifles  to  im- 
portant objects.  Boverick,*  who  made  chains 
**  to  yoke  a  flea,"  must  have  possessed  exquisitie 
patience ;  besides  his  chain  of  two  hundred  links, 
with  its  padlock  and  key,  all  weighing  together 

*  Hooke's  Micrographia,  p.  62. 
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less  than  the  third  part  of  a  grain,  this  indefati- 
gable, minute  artificer  was  the  maker  of  a  lan- 
dau, which  opened  and  shut  by  springs ;  this 
equipage,  with  six  horses  harnessed  to  it,  a 
coachman  sitting  on  the  box,  with  a  dog  between 
his  legs,  four  inside  and  two  outside  passengers, 
besides  a  postillion  riding  one  of  the  fore  horse?, 
iVas  drawn  with  all  the  ease  and  safety  imagin- 
able by  a  well-trained  flea!  The  inventor  and 
executor  of  this  puerile  machine  bestowed  on 
it,  probably,  as  much  time  as  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  produce  Watt's  fire-engine,  or  Mont- 
golfier*s  balloon.  It  did  not,  perhaps,  cost  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  more  exertion  to  draw 
out  his  celebrated  century  of  inventions  ;  it  did 
not,  perhaps,  cost  Newton  more  to  write  those 
queries,  which  Maclaurin  said  he  could  never 
read  without  feeling  his  hair  stand  on  end  with 
admiration. 

Brebeuf,  a  Fench  wit,  wrote  a  hundred  and 
fifty  epigrams  upon  a  painted  lady :  a  brother 
wit,  fired  with  emulation,  wrote  upon  the  same 
subject  three  hundred  more,  making  in  all  four 
hundred  and  fifty  epigrams,  each  with  appro- 
priate turns  of  their  own.  Probably,  Pope  and 
Pamell  did  not  rack  their  invention  so  much,  or 
exercise  more  industry  in  completing  "  The 
"Rape  of  the  Lock,"  or    «  The  Rise  of.  Wo- 
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"  man.**    These  will  live  for  ever :  who  will  re^MJi 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty  epigrams  ? 

The  most  effectual  methods  to  discourage  ia 
young  people  the  taste  for  frivolous   ingenuity 
will  be  never  to  admire  these    ^^  laborious  uo- 
^^  things:''  to  compare  them  with  useful  andele<- 
gant  inventions ;  and  to  show  that  vain  curiosi- 
ties can  be  but  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  a 
moment.     Children  who  begin  with  trifling  in- 
ventions may  be  led  from  these  to  general  prin- 
ciples^  and  with  their  knowledge  their  ambition 
will  necessarily  increase.     It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  most  enlarged  plan  of  education  could 
early  give  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
sciences  ;  but  with  their  leading  principles,  their 
general  history,   their  present  state,  and   their 
immediate  desiderata,*  young  people  may  and 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted.     Their  own  in- 
dustry will  afterwards  collect  more  precis^  infor- 
mation, and  they  will  never  waste  their  time  in 
V^in  studies  and  fruitless  inventions.     Even   if 
the  cultivation  of  the  memory  were  our  grand 
object,    this  plan  of  education  will  succeed. — 
When  the  Abb6  de  Longuerue,  whose  prodigioufi 
memory  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  was  asked 
by  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  how  he  managed  Ip 
arrange  and  retain  in  his  head  eveiy  thing  thigit 

*  Priestley  has  iMy  given  the  desiderata  of  .eiectricity^ 
vision,  &C. 
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entered   it,  and   to  recollect  every  thing  whea 
wanted,  the  Abb^  answered  : 

*^  Sir,  the  elements  of  every  science  must  be 
'*  learned  whilst  we  are  very  young ;  the  first 
'^  principles  of  every  language,  the  a  b  c,  as  I 
"  may  say,  of  every  kind  of  knowledge :  this 
^^  is  not  difficult  in  youth,  especially  as  it  is  not 
^^  necessary  to  penetrate  far ;  simple  notions 
*^  are  sufficient ;  when  once  these  are  acquired^ 
^'  every  thing  We  read' afbrwards  finds  its  proper 
<^  place.- 


:f' 
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CHAPtER  XXII. 


Taeti  and  Itndginationi 

X  IGURATIVE  language  seems  to  have  con- 
founded the  ideas  of  most  writers  upon  metaphy- 
sicks.  Imagination,  Memory,  and  Reason,  have 
been  long  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  as  alle- 
gorical personages,  and  we  have  insensibly  learned 
to  consider  them  as  real  beings.  The  viewless 
*^  regions'*  of  the  soul  have  been  portioned  out 
amongst  these  ideal  sovereigns,  but  disputes 
have,  nevertheless,  sometimes  arisen  concern- 
ing the  boundaries  of  intellectual  provinces. 
Amongst  the  disputed  territories,  those  of  Ima- 
gination have  been  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
war ;  her  empire  has  been  subject  to  continual 
revolution ;  her  dominions  have  been  by  potent 
invaders     divided     and     sub-divided.     Fancy,* 

•  Warton's  Ode  to  Fancy. 
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Memory,*  Ideal   Presence,'!^  and  Conception,^ 
have  shared  her  spoils. 

By  poets,  Imagination  has  been  addressed  as 
the  great  parent  of  genius^  as  the  arbiter,  if  not 
the  creator,  of  our  pleasures ;  by  philosophers, 
hernamc  has  been  sometimes  pronounced  with 
horror  ;  to  her  fatal  delusions  they  have  ascribed 
all  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind.  Yet, 
€ven  philosophers  have  not  always  agreed  in 
their  opinions;  whilst  some  have  treated  Ima- 
gination with  contempt,  as  the  irreconcilable 
6nemy  of  Reason,  by  others  §  she  has  been 
•considered  with  more  respect,  as  Reason's  inse- 
parable friend  ;  as  the  friend  who  collects  and 
prepares  all  the  arguments  upon  which  reason 
-decider  ;  as  the  injured,  misrepresented  power, 
who  is  often  forced  to  supply  her  adversaries 
with  eloquence,  who  is  often  called  upon  to  pre- 
side at  her  own  trial,  and  to  pronounce  her  own 
tXMidemnation. 

Im^agination  is  *^  the  power^  we  are  told,  of 
**  forming  images  /*  the  word  image,  however,, 
does  i\ot,  strictly  speaking,  express  any  thin^ 
more  than  a  representation  of  an  object  of  sight ; 
birt  the  power  of  Imagination  extends  to  objects 
of  all  the  senses. 

'*  Gerard,      f  "^^^^  Kaimes.      %  P'^ofessor  Stewart. 
$  V.  An  exeellent  essay  of  Mr.  Barnes's  on  Imagination ; 
iBancfaapler  fi^dety ,  TolJ. 

T  2 
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*^  I  hear  a  voice  yeu  cannot  hear, 
*^  Which  say8  I  must  not  stay : 
"  I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 
**  Which  beckons  me  away." 


Imagination  hears  the  voice,  as  well  as  sees 
the  hand ;  by  an  easy  licence  of  metaphor,  what 
was  originally  used  to  express  the  operation  of 
one  of  our  senses,  is  extended  to  them  all.  We 
do  not  precisely  say,  that  Imagination  forms 
images  of  past  sounds,  or  tastes,  or  smells ;  but 
we  €ay,  that  she  forms  ideas  of  them  ;  and  ideas 
we  are  told,  are  mental  images.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  all  these  analo- 
gies between  images  and  thoughts  have  proba- 
bly originated  in  our  observing  the  little  pictures 
painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

It  is  difficult  certainly,  if  not  impossible,'  to 
speak  of  the  invisible  operations  of  the  mind  or 
body,  without  expressing  ourselves  in  metaphor 
of  some  kind  or  other;  and  we  are  easily  misled 
by  allusions  to  sensible  objects ;  because^  when 
we  comprehend  the  allusion,  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  understand  the  theory  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate.  Whether  we  call  ideas 
images,  in  popular  language,  or  vibrations,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hartley's  system,  or  modes  of 
sensation  with  Condillac,  or  motions  of  the  sen- 
sorium,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Darwin,  may 
seem  a  matter  of   indifference.    But  even  tbe 
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choice  of  Dames  is  not  a  matter  of  indiflference 
to  those  who  wish  to  argue  accurately :  when 
they  are  obliged  to  describe  their  feehngs  or 
thoughts  by  metaphoric  expressions,  they  will 
prefer  the  simplest ;  those  with  which  the  fewest 
extraneous  associations  are  connected.  Words 
which  call  up  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  ideas  to 
our  minds,  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  sober 
reasoning;  our  attention  is  distracted  by  them^ 
and  we  cannot  restrain  it  to  the  accurate  com** 
parison  of  simple  proportions.  We  yield  to 
pleasing  reverie,  instead  of  exerting  painful  vo- 
luntary attention.  Hence  it  is  probably  useful 
in  our  attempts  to  reason,  especially  upon  meta- 
physical subjects,  to  change  from  time  to  time 
our  nomenclature,  and  to  substitute  terms  which 
have  no  relation  to  our  old  associations,  and 
which  do  not  aifect  the  prejudices  of  our  educa<* 
tion.  We  are  obliged  to  define  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy  the  sense  of  m^w  terms,  and 
we  are  thus  led  to  compare  our  old  notions  with 
mor^  severity.  Our  superstitious  reverence  for 
mere  symbols  is  also  dissipated ;  symbols  are  apt 
to  impose  even  upon  those  who  acknovi^edge 
their  vanity,  and  who  profess  to  consider  them 
merely  as  objects  of  vulgar  worship, 
f  When  we  call  a  class  of  our  ideas  imager,  and 
pictures,  a  tribe  of  associations  with  painting 
^mes  into  our  mind,  and  we  firgue  about  Im^gina- 
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tion  as  if  8h6  were  actually  a  paintress,  who  bite 
colburs  at  her  command,  and  who,  upon  some 
invisible  canvass  in  the  soul,  pourtrays  the 
likeness  of  all  earthly  and  celestial  objecli. 
Wheh  we  continue  to  pursue  the  same  metaphor 
ih  speaking  of  the  moral  influence  of  Imagifut* 
tion^  tve  say  that  her  colouring  deceives  us,  thisit 
het  pictures  are  flattering  and  false,  that  she 
draw$  objects  out  of  proportion,  &c.  To  what 
do  all  these  metaphors  lead  ?  We  make  no  new 
discoveries  by  talking  in  this  manner;  we  do 
Rot  learn  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  any  of  the 
diseases  of  the  mind  ;  we  only  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  know  something,  when  we  ate  really 
ignorant. 

We  have  sedulously  avoided  entering  into 
any  metaphysical  disquisitions;  but  we  havt 
examined  with  care  the  sjrstems  of  theoretic 
writers,  that  we  may  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  such  of  their  observations  as  can  be  reduced 
to  practice  kk  education*  With  respect  to  the 
arts.  Imagination  may  be  considered  practically 
in  twd  points  of  view,  as  it  relates  to  our  taste, 
and  Irs  it  relates  to  our  talents  for  the  artSi* 
Without  being  a  poet,  or  an  orator,  a  man  may 
have  a  sufficient  degree  of  imagination  to  receive 
pleasure  from  the  talents  of  others ;  he  may  be 
a  critical  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  ora- 
tors, poets,  and  artists.    This  sensibility  to  the 
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pleasures  of  the  imaginittiony  when  judiciously 
mwaged,  adds  much  to  the  happiness  of  life^ 
^o4  it  must  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to  those 
H^ho  fire  precluded  by  their  station  in  society 
fffMEi  the  necessity  of  manual  labour.  Mental 
le^ercise^  and  mental  amusements, 'are  essential 
Ao  nil  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  who 
would  es^pe  from  the  fever  of  dissipation,  or 
from  the  lethargy  of  ennui.  The  mere  physical 
advantages  whiclji  wjealth  can  procure  are  re- 
ducible to  the  short  sum  of  ^  meat^  fire^  and 
^^  clothe^r  A  nobleman  of  the  higliest  btrtfa, 
and  with  the  longest  line  <^  ancestry,  inherits 
no  intuitive  taste,  nor  can  he  purchase  it  firom 
the  artist,  t,he  painter,  or  the  po€t ;  the  possep- 
viofi  of  the  whole  Pinelli  library  could  not  infuse 
the  slightest  portion  of  literature.  Education 
can  alone  give  the  full  power  to  enjoy  the  real 
^vantage3  of  fortune.  To  educate  the  taste 
and  the  imagination,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
surround  the  heir  of  an  opulent  family  with 
masters  and  connoisseurs.  Let  him  never  hear 
the  jargon  of  amateurs ;  let  him  learn  the  art 
'*  not  to  admire ;  **  but  in  his  earliest  childhood 
cultivate  his  senses  with  care,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  see  and  hear,  to  feel  and  understand,  for 
himself.  Visible  images  he  will  rapidly  collisct 
in  his  memory;  but  these  must  be  selected 
and  his  first  associations  muit  not  be  trusted  to 
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accident.     Encourage  him   to  observe  with   at- 
tention all  the  works  of  nature,  but  show  him 
only  the  best  imitations  of  art ;  the  first  objects 
that  he  contemplates  with   delight  will   remain 
long  associated  with  pleasure  in  his  imagination  ; 
you  must,  therefore,  be  careful,  that  these  early 
associations  accord  with  the  decisions  of  those 
who  have  determined  the  national  standard  of 
taste.     In  many  instances  taste  is  governed  by 
arbitrary   and  variable    laws ;    the    jfashions    of 
dress,  of  decoration,   of  manner,   change   from 
day  to  day ;    therefore   no  exclusive  prejudices 
•^  should  confine  your  pupil's  understanding.     Let 
him  know,  as  far  8^s  we  know  them,  the  general 
principles  which   govern  niankind  in  their  ad- 
miration of  the  sublime  and  beautiful;    but  at 
the  same  time  give  him  that  enlarged  toleration 
of    mind,    which   coniprehends    the    possibility 
•  pf  a  taste  different  from  our  own.     Show  htm, 
and  you   need  dot  go  farther  than  the  Indian 
pkreen,  or  the  Chinese  paper  in  your  drawing- 
room,  for  the  illustration,  that  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  vary  at  Pekin,  at  London,  on  West- 
minster-bridge, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
Let  your  young  pupil  look  over  a  collection  of 
gems  or  of  ancient  medals ;  it  is  necessary  that 
his  eye  should  be  early  accustomed  to  Grecian 
beauty,   and  to  all   the  classic   forms   of  grace. 
Put  do  not  suffer  him  to  become  a  biffot,  though 
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be  may  be  an  enthusiast  in  bis  admiration  of  the 
antique.     Short  lessons  tipon  this  subject  may 
be  conveyed  in  a  few  words.     If  a  child  sees 
you  look  at  the  bottom  of  a  pint  for  the  name 
of  the  artist,    before  you   will   venture  to  pro- 
nounce  upon   its   merits,    he   will  follow  your 
example,  and  he  will  judge  by  the  authority  of 
others,  and  not  by  his  own  taste.     If  he  hears 
you  ask,  who  wrote  this  poem  t     Who  built  this 
palace  ?     Is  this  a  genuine  antique  ?  he  will  ask 
the   same  questions   before   he  .ventures   to   be 
pleased.      If    he    hears    you    pronounce    with' 
emphasis,  that  such  a  thing  comes  from  Italy, 
and  therefore  must  be  in  good  taste,  he  will  take 
the  same  compendious  method  of  decision  upon 
the    first    convenient  occasion.      He    will    not 
trouble  himself  to  examine  why  utility  pleases^ 
nor  will  he  analyse   his   taste  to  discover  why 
one  proportion  or  one  design  pleases  him' better 
than  another,  he  will,  if  by  example  you  teaich 
him  prejudice,    content   hiiiiself  with  repeating 
the  words,  proportion,  antique,  picturesque,  &c. 
without  annexing  any  precise    ideas    to    these 
words. 

Parents,  who  have  not  turned  their  attention 
to  metaphysics,  may,  perhaps,  apprehend,  that 
they  have  something  very  abstruse  or  intricate 
to  learn,  before  they  can  instruct  their  pupils 
in  the  principl^9  of  taste :  but  these  principles 
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are  simple ;  and  two  or  three  entertaining  boobr^ 
of  no  very  alarming  size,  comprise  all  that  has 
yet  been  ascertained  upon  this  subject.  Vernet's 
Th^orie  des  Sentimens  Agr^ables ;  HogarthV 
Analysis  of  Beauty ;  an  Essay  of  Hume*8  on 
the  Standard  of  Taste ;  Burk*8  Sublime  and 
Beautiful ;  Lord  Kaimes*s  Elements  of  Criticism ; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses ;  and  Alison 
on  Taste ;  contain  so  much  instruction^  mixed 
with  so  much  amusement^  that  we  cannot  think 
that  it  will  be  a  terrible  task  to  any  parent  t<> 
peruse  them. 

These  books  are  above  the  comprehension  of 
children  ;  but  the  principles  which  they  contaiu 
can  be  early  illustrated  in  conversation.  It  will 
be  easy,  in  familiar  instances,  to  show  children 
that  the  fitness,  propriety,  or  utility,  of  certjaia 
Ibrms,  recommend  them  to  our  approbations 
that  uniformity,  an  appearance  of  order  and 
regularity,  are,  in  some  cases,  agreeable  to  us  ; 
contrast,  in  others :  that  one  class  of  objecto 
pleases  us  from  habit,  another  from  novelty,  &c* 
The  general  principle  that  governs  taste,  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  instances,  is  the  association 
of  ideas,  and  this  fortunately  can  be  most  easily 
illustrated. 

**  I  like  such  a  person  because  her  voice  puts 
*^  me  in  mind  of  my  mother's.  I  like  this 
*^  walk,  because  I  was  yery  happy  the  last  timie 
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^  I  was  here  with  my  sister.    I  think  green  is 
^  the  prettiest  of  all  colours ;  my  father's  rooia 
^^  is  painted  gteen,  and  it  is  Very  cheerful^  and 
**  I  have  been  Very  happy  in  that  room  :  and^ 
^  besides,  the  grass  is  green  in  spring.**     Such 
simple   observations    as    these    come    naturally 
from  children  \  they  take  notice  of  the  influence 
of  association  upon  their  taste,  thougii^  perhaps^ 
they  may  not  extend  their  observations,  so  as  t» 
deduce  the  general  principle  according  to  philo*- 
sophical  forms.     We  should  not  lay  down  for 
diem  this,  or  any  other  principle  of  taste,  as  ^ 
niiie  which  they  are  to  take  for  granted  ;  but  we 
should  lead  them  to  class  their  own  desultory 
remarks,  and  we  should  excite  them  to  attend 
to  their  own  feelings,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth 
by  expieriments    upon    themselves.      We    have 
often  observed,   that  children   have  been  muck 
entertained  with  comparing  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances they  have  met  with,  and  the  unpre^ 
meditated    expressions  '  used    in    conversation^ 
with  any  general  maxim.     In  this  point  of  view> 
we  may  render  even  general  maxims  serviceable 
to  children,  because  they  will  excite  to  experi^ 
ment ;  our  pupils  will  detect  their  falsehood,  or, 
after     sufficient    reflexion,     acknowledge     their 
truth. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought^  that  this  mode 
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of  .instruction  will  tend  rather  to  improve  the 
jjudgment  than  the  taste ;  but  every  person  of 
good  taste  must  have  also  a  good  judgment  in 
matters  of  taste ;  sometimes  the  judgment  tnay 
have  beien  partially  exercised  upon  a  particular 
class  of  objects^  and  its  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tion m^y  he  confined  to  this  one  subject ;  there- 
fore we  hastily  decide^  that^  because  men  of 
taste  aiay  not  always  be  men  of  universally  good 
judgment^  these  two  powers  of  the  mind  are 
unnecessary  to  one  another.  By  teaching  the 
philosophy^  at  the  same  time  (hat  we  cultivate 
the  pleasures  of  taste^  we  shall  open  to  our  pupils 
a  new  worlds  we  shall  give  th^m  a  new  sense. 
The  pleasure  of  every  effect  will  be  increased 
by  the  perception  of  its  cause  ^:  the  magic  of  the 
scenery  will  not  lose  its  power  to  charm,  though 
we  are  aware  of  the  secret  of  the  enchantment. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  th^  taste  for  whsit 
is  beautiful;  a  taste  for  th^  sublime  Wje  should 
be  cautious  in  cultivating.  Obscurity  and  ter^ 
ror  are  two  of  th^  grand  sources  qf  the  sublime ; 
analyse  the  feelings  es^^amine  accurately  the  object 
which  creates  the  emotion^  and  you  dissipate  tba 
illu^ion^  you  annihilate  the  pleasure. 


**  What  sem'd  its  head  th^   likeness  of  a  kingly  croim 
had  on.*^  .    ■       '      ' 
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The  indistinctness  of  tbe  head  and  of  the 
kingly  crown  makes  this  a'suhlime  image.  Upon 
the  same  principle, 

**  Danger^  whose  limbs^  of  giant  mouldt 
**  No  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold»'* 

always  must  appear  sublime  as  long  as  the  pas- 
sion of  fear  operates.  Would  it  hot,  however, 
be  imprudent  in  education  to  permit  that  early 
propensity  to  superstitious  terrors,  and  that  tern* 
porary  suspension  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
which  are  often  essential  to  our  taste  for  the 
sublime  ?  When  we  hear  of  "  Margaret*s  grimly 
"  ghost/*  or  of  the  "  dead,  still  hour  of  night," 
a  sort  of  awful  trembling  seizes  us,  partly  from 
the  effect  of  early  associations^  and  partly  from 
the  solemn  tone  of  the  reader.  The  early  asso- 
ciations which  we  perhaps  have  formed  of  terror, 
with  the  ideas  of  apparitions^  and  winding-sheets^ 
and  sable  shrouds,  should  be  unknown  to 
children.  The  silent,  solemn  hour  of  midnight 
should  not  to  them  be  an  hour  of  terror.  In  the 
following  poetic  description  of  the  beldame  tell- 
ing dreadful  stories  to  her  infant  audience,  we 
hear  only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination ; 
we  do  not  recollect  how  dearly  these  pleasures 
must  be  purchased  by  their  votaries  : 
4 
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a»    ♦    ♦    •    t    fi^lybyjaight 

**  The  viUage  matroD,  round  the  blazing  b^arth^ 

**  Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 

**  Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes^ 

**  And  evil  spirits  ;  of  the  deathbed  call 

**  Of  him  who  robbed  the  widow,  and  deyour^d 

*^  The  orphan's  portion ;  of  th^  unquiet  soula 

**  Ris'n  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

**  Of  deeds  in  life  concealed ;  of  shapes  that  walk 

**  At  dead  of  nigfit,  and  clank  their  ehams,  and  irave 

**  The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 

**  At  every  solaoin  pause  the  crowd  reooilf 

**  Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 

"  With  shivering  sighs ;  till,  eager  fof  th*  event, 

•*  Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 

Eadi  f rambling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  queD'd.*^* 


<c 


No  prudeot  mother  will  ev^  imitate  ihts  elo* 
quent  village  iiiatron,  nor  will  she  permit  any 
beldame  izi  the  rrarsery  to  conjure  up  these 
mblinie  shapes,  and  to  quell  the  hearts  of  her 
ehildreii  \rith  these  grateful  terrors.  We  were 
once  present  when  a  group  of  speechless  children 
eat  listefiii^  to  the  story  of  Bluebeard^  *'  breath- 
^'  ing  astonishment !  '*  A  gentleman,  who  saw 
the  ctiarm  beginning  to  operate^  resolvetl  to 
counteract  its  dangerotis  influence.  Just  at  tfie 
criticai  moment,  when  the  fatal  keys  <}rop  from 
the  trembling  hands  of  the  imprudent  wife^  the 

*  Akenside. 
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^ntleman  interrupted  the  awful  pause  of  silence 
that  ensued,  and  requested  permission  to  relate 
the    remainder    of   the    story.       Tragircomedy 
does  not  oifend  thie  taste  of  young,  so  much  as  of 
old  critics  ;  the  transition  from  grave  to  gay  was 
happily   managed.      Bluebeard's    wife    afforded 
much  diversion,  and  lost  all  sympathy  the  mo- 
ment she  was  represented  as  a  curious,  tattling, 
timid,  ridiculous  woman.    The  terrors  of  Blue- 
beard  himself  subsided  when  he  was  properly 
introduced  to  the  company ;  and  the  denouement 
of  the  piece  was  managed  much  to  the  enters 
tainment  of  tfa^  audience ;  the  catastrophe,  in« 
stead  of  iree2^ng  their  young  blood,    produced 
genetal  laughter.     Ludicrous  images^   thus  pre^ 
sented  to  the  mind  which  has  been  prepared  for 
horror,   have  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the 
rinble  muscles:   it  seems   better  to  use  these 
means  of  counteracting  the  terrors  of  the  imagi^ 
nation,,  than  to  reason  upon  the  subject  whilst 
the  fit  is  on  ;  reason  should  be  used  between  the 
tkU.*     Those  who  study  the  minds  of  children 
kinow  the  nice  touches  which  affect  their  ima^ 
gmationiy  and  tlbey  can  by  a  few  words  change 
feelings  by  tiie  power  of  association. 


■  k 
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♦  *^  KoKHr  there  are  words  and  speHs  which  ctti  ctmtroul; ' 
'•  Between  the  fits,  the  fever  of  the  soul."  Pope. 
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Perditiand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  once  struck 
with  the  picture  of  a  child  crjring ;  the  painter,* 
who  was  at  work  upon  the  head,  wished  to  give 
the  duke  a  proof  of  his  skill ;  by  a  few  judicious 
strokes  he  converted  the  crying  into  a  lauding 
face.  The  duke,  when  he  looked  at  the  child 
again,  was  in  astonishment ;  the  painter,  to 
show  himself  mastet  of  the  human  countenance, 
restored  his  first  touches.;  and  the  duke,  in  a 
few  moments,  saw  the  child  weeping  again. 
A  preceptor  may  acquire  similar  power  over  the 
countenance  of  his  pupil  if  he  has  studied  the 
oratorical  art :  by  the  art  of  oratory,  we  do  not 
mean  the  art  of  misrepresentation,  the  art  of 
deceptioQ ;  we  mean  the  art  of  showing  the  truth 
-in  the  strongest  light ;  of  exciting  virtuous  en- 
thusiasm and  generous  indignation.  '  Warm, 
glowing  eloquence  is  not  inconsistent  with  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning  and  judgment.  When  we 
have  expressed  our  admiration  or  abhorrence  of 
any  action  or  character,  we  should  afterwards 
be  ready  coolly  to  explain  to  our  pupils  the 
justice  of  our  sentiments :  by  this  due  mixture 
and  alternation  of  eloquence  and  reasonii^,.  we 
may  cultivate  -a  taste  for  the  moral  sublime, 
and  yet  preserve  the  character  from  any  tincture 
of  extravagant  enthusiasm.     We  cannot  expect 

*  Peter  of  Cortona, 
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that  the  torrent  of  passion  should  never  iweep 
-away  the  land^marks  of  exact  morality;  but 
after  its  overflowing  impetuosity  abates,  we 
should  take  a  calm  survey  of  its  eflfects,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of 
right  and  wrong  with  geometrical  precision* 

There'  is  a  style  of  botoibast  morality  affected 
by  some  authors,  which  must  be  hurtful  to 
ybung  readers ;  generosity  and  honour,  courage 
and  sentiment,  are  the  striking  qualities  which 
seize  and  enchant  the  imagination  in  romance: 
these  qualities  must  be  joined  with  justice,  pru- 
dence, economy,  patience,  and  many  humble  ^ 
virtues,  to  make  a  character  really  estimable; 
but  these  would  spoil  the  effect  perhaps  of  drama- 
tic exhibition. 

Children  may  with  much  greater  safety  sec' 
hideous  than  gigantic  representations  of  the  pas- 
sions. Richard  the  Third  excites  abhorrence; 
but  young  Charles  de  Moor,  in  ^^  The  Robbers,'' 
commands  our  sympathy ;  even  the  enormity  of 
his  guilt  exempts  him  from  all  ordinary  modes 
of  trial ;  we  forget  thp  murderer,  and  see  somc^ 
thing  like  a  hero.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
that  the  legislature  in  Germany,  and  in  Eng- 
land, have  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  as  to 
the  representation  of  Captain  Mac  Heath  an4 
the  Robbers;*  two  cfiaracters  in  which  the  trar 

*  V.  Preface  to  the  Robbers. 
VOL.  II.  U 


gjc  Md  tbeccnic  muse  lia^e  kad  j)owerful  efiisicti 
in  exciting  imitatioiK  Geoi^e  Bturn wdl  is  a  )»i^ 
dfious  r^€senlfttion  ^  the  pikssioa^^  and  theter 
ioxQ  Jseneficiiik 
V  T^ere  4ure  mdny  atiblkn^  ohjiedto  wbkb  i^ 
not  dqptod  4i|Km  terror,  or  ^  4eftrt  t^md  &Ise 
HasooiatioM  of  ^tt^^  fer  th^r  effect;;  ^^bA  C|iere 
4ire  toany  snbKme  tkoyghts,  ^idi  Jittre  no 
'OOfineixion  ivith  violent  pawons  or  i^se  4d#as 
«f  inorali^.  These  are  ^hat  we  4»hoiild  «e)ec|^ 
if  possible^  to  raise,  witboot  in£btii|g  the  iaiar 
ghiation.  The  view  of  the  ooean^  of  iki%  Mik 
ling  or  the  rising  •sua,  the  great  .aa4  'bfdld  soes^ 
xS  nature^  aiBect  the  mind  with  subliine'jpfcAir 
-warn.  AJl  the  obji^c^  which  suggest  idtfis,«clf 
vast  space,  or  power,  of  the  infinite  dwallwn  lif 
time,  of  the  decay  ^f  the  moniunents  of  iuic)ent 
grandeur.,  or  of  the  masterrpieces  of -buBian  >ai|t 
4md  indufftry,  have  power  to  raise  49iil]Aime  4safir 
satiotM :  bnt  we  should  ^ronsidei:,  that  they  n^se 
itfais  plearare  only  ^y  ^uggestiqg  cert&^in  idea^,; 
lliose  who  have  not  the  previous  .ideas,  will  net 
^d  the  pleasure.  We  shdnM  fi6t  4herefore  ee»- 
pect,  that  children  should  admire  ^ot^fects  whiitii 
•do  not  excite  any  id^s  in  their  minds ;  we 
<sfaould  wak  till  they  have  acquired  the  neceteagr 
^knowledge,  and  we  should  not  ii^udiciously  ifanli- 
Karise  them  widi  these  objects. 
Simplicity  k  a  source  of  the  sublime  pecu- 
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Jiarff  suited  to  diiUbeti ;  aMutaey  «f  c1>9erviH 
tion  and  dikiiictiiesi  of  pefcepiion  txt  •eMentirt 
to  this  species  of  thie  sublixne.  In  Perey's  c(A^ 
lection  of  ancient  fealtads^  and  in  the  modern 
poems  of  tbe  AjrreshiYe  ))l(^giiniftA>  we  m^f 
see  nuusy  latfeMicei  43f  the  eifect  of  ffim^Keity^ 
To  preaerve  our  {Mjiil's  tasle  from  a  frise  Jove 
of  ornaneat,  iie  amst  avoids  botli  in  bodka  f^ 
tn  oonvertaitiany  all  v^hoie  and  tnirgid  deseri]^ 
tions^  the  use  of  words  and  epithets  whicli  oiAf 
fiU  up  the  fltteasUre  of  a  Une. 

When  a  child  aees  any  mfw  ebjiict^  or  feeb 
any  new  senaatk»n>  we  Kboidd  asiefist  him  with 
appropriate  words  to  express  his  thoughts  atift 
^li«igs;  when  thei  impression  is  fresh  In  bis 
fiiii^d^  Ihe  association  with  the  preeiee  deset-ip^- 
tim  epithets  can  be  made  with  jmost  certainty. 
j^ir  soon  as  a  chil4  has  acqaired  a  solB^^ent 
stock  of  words  Mid  ideas^  he  lihonld  he  #oih 
tame  to  tinse  oxercised  in  descriptfioii ';  we*  should 
anoourage  him  to  give  an  exact  aecd€itrt  of  hii 
oa^n  feeiings  ia  his  own  wotds.  Those  patents 
anha  isaae  keeu  used  ^o  elegant,  w9H  not  per- 
baps  be  satisfied  wkh  the  plaiin  descript^ions  of 
iiapcBCtised  pupils ;  but  th^  •should  ^ot  h^  fas- 
tadiaus,  th^  iriiould  rather  tie  conftenit  with  an 
epithet  loo  littSe^  than  #t«h  an  epithet  to6 
miadh,   and  diey  should   aompart  the  ohUd*s 
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descriptioa  with  the  objects  actually  described^ 
and  not  with  the  poems  of  Thomson  or  Gray^ 
or  Milton  or  Sbakspeare.  If  we  excite  our  pupils 
to  copy  from  the  writings  of  others,  they  never 
can  have  any  originality  of  thought.  To  show 
parents  what  sort  of  simple  descriptions  they 
may  reasonably  expect  from  children^  we  ventuve 
to  produce  the  following  extempore  descriptions 
of  a  summer's  evening,  given  by  three  children 
of  different  ages. 

July  12th,  1796.     Mr.  ■  was  walking 

out  with  his  family,  and  he  asked  his  children 
to  describe  the  evening  just  as  it  appeared  to 
them.  ^^  There  were  three  bards  in  Ossian's 
"  poems,**  said  he,  *^  who  were  sent  out  to  see 
'^  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was ;  they  all  gave  dif- 
*^  ferent  descriptions  upon  their  return ;  you  have 
^^  never  any  of  you  read  Ossian,  but  you  can  give 
**  us  some  description  of  this  evening ;  try.** 

B (a  girl  of  fourteen).     *^  The  clouds  in 

*^  the  west  are  bright  with  the  light  of  the  sun, 
'^  which  has  just  set ;  a  thick  mist  is  seen  in  the 
'^  east,  and  the  smoke  which  had  been,  heaped 
^^  up  in  the  day  time  is  now  spread,  and  mixes 
^'  with  the  mist  all  round  us  ;  the  noises  ate 
"  heard  more  plainly  (though  there  are  but  few) 
^^  than  in  the  day-time ;  and  those  which  are  a\ 
^^  a  distance  sound  almost  as  near  as  those  which 
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*\  are  close  to  us ;  there  is  a  red  mist  round  the 
^*  moon.** 

^'C (a  girl  of  eleven  years  ojd).      **  The 

^  western  clouds  are  pink  with  the  light  of  the 
^^  sun^  which  has  just  set.  The  moon  shines  red 
**  through  the  mist.  The  smoke  and  mist  makes 
^^  it  look  dark  at  a  distance,  but  the  few  objects 
f^  near  us  appear  plainer.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
f ^ ,  light  of  the  moon  they  would  not  be  seen^  but 
^^  the  moon  is  exceedingly  bright^  it  shines  upon 
'^  the  bouse  and  the  windows.  Every  thing 
'^  sounds  busy  at  a  distance^  but  what  is  near  us 
"  is  stilK'' 

S  *  (a  boy  between  nine  and  ten  years  old). 
*^  The  sun  has  set  behind  the  hill,  and  the  wes- 
^^  tern  clouds  are  tinged  with  light.  The  mist 
*^  mixes  with  the  smoke,  which  rises  from  the 
^^  heaps  of  weeds  which  some  poor  man  is  burn- 
f^  ing  to  earn  bread  for  his  family.  The  moon 
'^  through  the  mist  peeps  her  head^  and  some- 
'^  times  she  goes  back,  and  retires  into  her  bower 
*^  of  clouds.  The  few  noises  that  are  heard^ 
*'  are  heard  very  plain — very  pJaiuly.*' 

We  should  observe,  that  the  children  who 
^attempted  these  little  descriptions  had  not  b^n 
habituated  to  the  poetic  trade  ;  these  were  the 
i>nly  descriptions  pf  an  evening  which  they  ever 
;inade.  It  w.ould  be  hurtful  to  exercise  cbiU 
.4ren  frequently  in  desoriptive  composition;    it 
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would  give  them  the  habit  of  exaM  ^AMimrtioil^ 
it  is  true ;  but  something  more  is  neceMirf  to 
the  higher  ^ci«»  of  poetry.  Words  must  be 
ielected  which  do  not  only  represent,  but  which 
tffggest  ideas.  Minute  aocnracy  is  essential  fo 
iom^  sorts  of  description  ;  but  in  a  highw  style 
of  poetry,  only  the  large  features  characteristic 
of  the  S€en0  must  be  prodoced,  and  all  that  is 
subordinate  must  be  suppressed.  Sir  Joeboa 
Reynolds  justly  observes^  that  painters  who  aim 
meteAy  at  deception  of  the  eye  by  exact  imita« 
tion,  are  not  likely,  even  in  their  niost  successful 
imitations,  to  rouse  the  imagination.  The  man 
who  mistook  the  painted  fly  for  a  real  fly,  only 
brushed,  or  attempted  to  brush  it  away.;  the 
exact  representation  of  ^uch  a  common  obyect 
could  not  raise  any  sublime  ideas  in  his  mind, 
and  when  he  perceived  the  deception,  the  wonder 
which  he  fqlt  at  the  painter^s  art  was  a  sensation 
different  from  poetic  enthusiasm. 

As  soon  as  young  people  have  collected  a  v4v 
riety  of  ideas,  we  can  proceed  a  step  in  the  edii^^ 
cation  of  the^r  fancy.  We  should  sometimes 
in  conversatiot),  sometinies  in  writinjg,  or  in 
drawing,  show  them  bow  a  few  strokes.  Of  a 
lew  words  can  suggest  or  combine  various  ideaiF.' 
A  single  expression  from  Gsesar  farmed  a  Atiti- 
noos  army  to  instamt  submission.  Unless  that 
words  <*  Riif9ifm  Ciimn^  r  had  ^ugge^ted  mwt 
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thftii  tMetff  fhe  ear,  how  tiooid  they  Uuve  prbi- 
ikieed  this  wonderfhl  eSkct?  The  works  of 
Voltttire  and  Sterne  abomid  with  examptes  of 
the  AiVul  tise  of  the  language  of  suggestion ; 
on  tbi»  the  wit  of  Voltaire^  and  the  humour  and 
pathos  of  iSftente,  securely  depend  for  their  ftuc« 
6e8s.  Thus,  corporal  lVim*s  eloquence  on  the 
4eath  of  hi»  young  master  owed  its  effect  upon  the 
whole  kitchen^  including  ^^  the  fat  scullion,  who 
**  was  scouring  a  fish-kettle  upon  her  kness,**  to 
the  welt-timed  use  of  the  mixed  language  of 
totion  and  su^[estion. 

**  Are  we  not  here  now  ?  •*  continued  thie  cor- 
p6ral  (striking  the  end  of  his  stick  perpendi- 
cularly upon  the  floor,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of 
^^  health  and  stability),  *  and  are  we  not*  (drop- 
^f  ping  hts  bat  upon  the  ground)  ^  gone  in  a  mo- 
«ment?^ 

^^  Are  we  not  here  now  ?  and  gone  in  a  mo- 
^  ment?**  continues  Sterne,  who,  in  this  in- 
stance, reteals  the  secret  of  his  own  art  ^^  There 
^^  was  nothing  in  the  sentence ;  it  was  one  of 
^^  your  self-evident  troths  we  have  the  advan* 
*y  tage  of  hearing  every  day ;  and  if  Trim  bad  not 
^^  trusted  more  to  his  bat  than  his  head,  he  htA 
'*  made  nothing  at  all  of  it»** 

When  we  point  out  to  our  pupils  such  exam* 
pies  in  Sterne^  we  hope  it  will  not  be  under- 
stood, that  we  point  them  ont  to  induce  servile 
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imitation.  We  apprehend^  that  the  imitatori 
pf  Sterne  have  failed^  from  not  having  disco* 
vered  that  the  inteijections  and  — — -r«^  d^hes 
of  this  author,  are  not  in  themselves  beauties, 
\>ut  that  they  affect  us  by  suggesting  ideas.  To 
pn^yeifit  any  young  writers  from  the  intemperate 
or  absyrd  use  of  interjections,  we  should  show 
them  Mr,  Home  Tooke's  acute  remarks  upon 
this  mode  of  embellishment.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  agree  with  this  author  in  his  ab- 
horrence of  interjections.  We  do  not  believe 
that  ^^  where  speech  can  be  employed  they  are 
^^  totally  useless";  and  are  always  insufficient  for 
^*  the  purpose  of  communicating  our  thoughts.'** 
^ven  if  we  class  them>  as  Mr.  Tooke  himself 
does,  4-  amongst  "  inyoluntary  convulsions  with 
^V  oral  sound^"*  such  as  groaning,  shrieking* 
^.  yet  they  may  suggest  ideas,  as  well  as 
express  animal  feelingjs,  Sighing,  according  to 
Mr.  Tobke,  is  in  the  cls^^s  of  interjections,  yet 
the  poel  acknowledges  thip  sup^qr  eloquenct; 
qf  sighs. 

M  Persuasive  WQrds,  and  more  fertuaske  sighs.'* 

**  I  wish,*  said  Uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh 
(after  hearing  the  story  of  Le  Fevre),  '  I  wish, 
i*  Trim,    I  was  asleep.*^    The  sigh  iiere  addfli 

*■.  V.  Epea  Pteroenta,  p.  88. 
f  Chapter  OS  Granuwr* 
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great  force  to  the  wish^  and  it  does  not  mark 
that  Uncle  Toby,  from  vehemence  of  passion, 
had'  returned  to  the  brutal  state  of  a  savage  who 
has  not  learnt  the  use  of  speech ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  suggests  to  the  reader,  that  Uncl6 
Toby  was  a  man  of  civilized  humanity ;  not  one 
whose  compassion  was  to  be  excited  merely  as 
an  animal  feeling  by  the  actual  sight  of  a  fellow- 
creature  in  pain,  but  rather  by  the  description  of 
the  sufferer's  situation* 

In  painting,  as  well  as  in  writing,  the  lan- 
guage of  suggestion  affects  the  mind,  and  if  any 
of  our  pupils  should  wish  to  excel  in  this  art, 
they  must  early  attend  to  this  principle.  The 
picture  of  Agamemnon  hiding  his  face  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  expresses  little  to  the 
eye,  but  much  to  the  imagination.  The  usual 
signs  of  grief  and  joy  make  but  slight  irapres* 
sion ; ,  to  laugh  and  to  weep  are  such  common 
expressions  of  delight  or  anguish,  that  they  can^ 
not  be  mistaken,  even  by  the  illiterate;  but 
the  imagination  must  be  cultivated  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  sympathy,  and  to  render  a  more 
refined  language  intelligible.  It  is  said  that  a 
Milanese  artist  painted  two  peasants,  and  two 
country  girls,  who  laughed  so  heartily,  that  no 
(me   could    look    at    them   without    laughing^* 

*  V,  Camper*!  WoAs,  p.  12& 
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Tills  is  an   instance  of  iiympalhy  uncoftneetdi 
with  imagination.    The  foUowiiig  is  dn  instariite 
of  sympathy  excited  by  imagination.    When  Po^ 
m  was  to  part  from    Brotus^   just  before   tte 
breaking  out  of   the  civil   walr^    ^  she  endea* 
•*  voored,**  says  Platarch,  **  as  well  as  posstbfe^ 
^  to  conceal  the  sorrow  th«t  oppressed  her ;  but, 
^  notwithstanding  her  magiuinimity^   a  pictaif^ 
^  betrayed  her  distress.     The  subject  was  the 
^^  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.     He  wa# 
^  represented  delivering  his  son  Asfyanax  into 
*^  her  aitns^  and  the  eyes  of  Andromache  were 
<^  fixed  upon  him.     The  resemblance  that  thiis 
^  picture  bore  to  her  own  distress  nuide  Porcim 
^  burst  into  tears  the  moment  she  beheld  it.*^ 
If  Porcia  had  never  read  Homer,  Andromache 
would  not  have  had  this  power  over  her  imagioiH 
nation  and  her  sympathy. 

The  imagination  not  only  heightens  the  powef 
of  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  all  the  passiow 
which  a  painter  would  excite,  but  it  is  likewise 
essential  to  our  taste  for  another  class  of  pleasured* 
Artists  who/  like  Hogarth^  would  please  by  hll^ 
mour,  wit,  and  ridicule,  must  depend  upon  thus 
imagination  of  the  spectators,  to  supply  alt  the 
intermediate  ideas  which  they  would  sQggeM. 
The  cobweb  over  the  poor-box,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest strokes  of  satire  which  Hogarth  ever  invent- 
ed, would  probably  say  notbii^  to  the  inattentive 
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eye,  or  the  dull  imagination.  A  young  person 
moat  acquire  the  language  before  he  can  under- 
stand the  ideas  <^  superior  minds* 

The  taste  for  poetry  must  be  prepared  by  the 
culture  of  the  imagination.  The  united  powers 
of  music  and  poetry  could  not  have  triumphed 
over  Alexander^  unless  his  imagination  had 
sisted  **  the  mighty  master.*' 

^*  With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sat» 
**  Revolving  im  his  alter'd  soul 
**  The  various  turns  of  chance  below ; 
**  And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
**  And  tears  began  to  flow." 


The  sighs  and  the  tears  were  the  consequences 
^f  Alexander  s  own  thoughts,  which  were  only 
recalled  by  kindred  sounds.  We  are  well 
aware,  that  savage  nations,  or  those  that  are 
imperfectedly  civilized,  are  subject  to  enthusiasm ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  barbarous 
clamour^  with  which  they  proclaim  their  de- 
light in  music  and  poetry,  may  deceive  us  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  felt:  the  sensations 
of  cultivated  minds  may  be  more  exquisite, 
though  they  arc  felt  in  silence.  It  has  been 
Sii^x>sed,  that  ignorance  is  extremely  susc^ 
tible  of  the  pleasures  of  wonder;  but  wonder 
ftnd  admiration  are  difienmt  feelings;  the  ad- 
ttiiratito  which  a  cultivated  mjmd  feels  for  esc« 
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celtence,  of  which  it  can  fully  judge^  is  surely  & 
higher  species  of  pleasure,  than  the  brute  won- 
der expressed  by  ^^  a  foolish  face  of  praise/'  Mar 
^ame  Roland  tells  us^  that  once,  at  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  celebrated  Frenchman,  she  was 
striick  with  the  earnest  attention  painted  in  the 
countenance  of  a  young  woman  who  was  look- 
ing up  at  the  preacher.  At  length  the  lair  en- 
thusiast exclaimed.  "  My  God,  how  he  per* 
*^  spires ! "  A  different  sort  of  admiration  was 
felt  by  Caesar,  when  the  scroll  dropped  from  his 
hand  whilst  he  listened  to  an  oration  of  Cicero's. 
There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  associations^ 
by  which  the  orator  has  power  to  rouse  the 
imagination  of  a  person  of  cultivated  under'* 
standing;  there  are  comparatively  few^  by 
which  he  can  amuse  the  fancy  of  illiterate  audi- 
^  tors.  It  is  not  that  they  have  less  imagination 
than  others,  they  have  equally  the  power  of 
raising  vivid  imi^s,  but  there  are  few  images 
which  can  be  recalled  to  them ;  the  combina- 
tions of  their  ideas  are  confined  to  a  small  num* 
her,  and  words  have  no  poetic  or  literary  assjo* 
ciations  in  their  minds ;  even  amongst  children 
this  difierence  between  the  power  we  have 
over  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  mind  , early 
appears.  A  laurel-leaf  is  to  the  eye  of  an  illi- 
terate boy  nothing  more  than  a  shrub  with  a 
thinmg,  green^  pointed  .leaf;  recall  .the  idea  of 
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that  shrub  by  the  most  exact  description,  it  will 
affect  him  with  no  peculiar  pleasure:  but  asso- 
ciate early  in  a  boy's  mind  the  ideas  of  glory, 
of  poetry^  of  Olympic  crowns,  of  Daphne  and 
Apollo ;    by  some  of  these  latent  associations 
the  orator  may  afterwards  raise  his  enthusiasm* 
We  shall,  not  here  repeat  what  has  been   said 
upon  the  choice  of  literature  for  young  people, 
but  shall  once  more  warn  parents  to  let  their 
pupils  read  only  the  best  authors,  if  they  wish 
them  to  have  a  fine  imagination,    or  a  delicate 
taste.     When  their  minds  are  awake* and  warm, 
show   them   excellence:    let  them  hear  oratory 
only  when  they  can  feel  it ;  if  the  impression  be 
Tivid,  no  matter  how  transient  the  touch.     Ideas 
which  have  once  struck  the  imagination  can  be 
recalled  by  the  magic  of  a  word,  with  all  their 
original,  alt  their  associated  force.     Do  hot  fa- 
tigue the  eye  and  ear  of  your  vivacious  pupil 
with    the    monotonous    sounds    and    confused 
images  of  vulgar  poetry.     Do- not  make  him  re- 
peat the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  and  MiU 
ton  ;  the  effect  is  lost  by  repetition ;  the  words, 
the  ideas,  are  profaned.     Let  your  pupils  hear 
eloquence  from  eloquent  lips,  and  they  will  own 
its  power.     But  let  a  drawling,  unimpassioned 
reader  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare's,  or  an  oration 
of  Demosthenes,  and  if  your  pupil  is  not  out 
of  patience,    he    will  never  taste  the  charms 
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of  eloquence*  If  be  fc^Is  a  fiae  sentimeol;,  ora 
sublime  idea,  pause,  leave  his  mind  full,  leave 
his  imagination  elevated.  Five  minutes  after*- 
<vrards,  perhaps,  your  pupifs  attention  is  turned 
to  something  else,  and  the  sublime  idea  seems 
to  be  forgotten:  but  do  not  fear;  the  idea  is 
not  obliterated ;  it  is  latent  in  hk  memory ;  it 
will  appear  at  a  proper  ikne,  perhaps  a  month, 
perhaps  twenty  years  afterwards.  Ideas  may 
remain  long  useless,  and  almost  forgotten  ii^ 
the  mind,  and  may  be  called  forth,  by  some  cor* 
responding  association,  from  their  torpid  state* 

Young  people,  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
orators  or  eloquent  writers,  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  attending  first  to  the  general  imjpression 
made  upon  their  own  minds  by  oratory^  And 
afterwards  to  the  cause  which  produced  the 
^ect;  lience  they  will  obtain  command  ovi^ 
^e  minds  of  others,  by  using  the  knowlei^ 
they  have  acquired  of  their  owi).  The  habit 
of  considering  every  new  idea,  or  new  fact,  «s 
a  SHlyect  for  allusion,  may  idso  be  useful  to  the 
young  orator.  A  change  from  time  to  time  m 
the  nature  of  his  studies  will  enlaige  and .  invi^ 
gorate  his  imagination.  Gibbon  says,  that 
after  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of  the 
Roman  history,  he  gave  himself  a  short  holiday. 
^^  I  indulged  my  curiosity  in  some  studieis  of  a 
^^  very  di&rent  nature:  a  course  of  am^niyt 
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^  whidb  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Hunter^  and 
^^  some  lessons  of  chemistry^  which  were  deli* 
<^  vered  bj  Dr*  Higgins^  The  principles  of 
^^  tbe3e  sciences^  and  a  taste  for  books  of 
^'  natuial  history,  contributed  to  multiply  my 
^  ideas  and  images;  and  the  anatomist  and 
'^  chemist  may  sometimes  track  me  in  their 
^^  awn  snow^** 

Different  degrees  of  enthusiasm  are  requisite 
in  different  professions ;  but  we  are  inclined 
ta  think  that  the  imagination  might,  with  ad7 
vantage,  be  cultivated  to  a  much  higher  degne^ 
than  is  commonly  allowed,  ia  young  men  in« 
tended  for  public  advocates.  We  have  seen 
several  examples  of  the  advantage  of  a  general 
tftste  for  the  belles  lettres  in  eminent  lawyers 4* 
and  we  have  late^  seen,  an  ingenious  treatise 
called  Deinology^  or  instructions  for  a  Young^ 
Baridster,  which  confirms  our  opinion  upon  this 
sulpject.  An  orator,  by  the  judicious  j^rc^paoa- 
tion  <£  the  minds  of  his  audience  may  increase 
the  effect  of  his  best  arguments.  A  Grecian 
pitinter,^  before  he  would  produce  a  picture 
which  he  had  finished,  representing  a  martial 
entetprii^  ordered  martial  music  to  be  played* 
to  <rai9e  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  specta-" 

«  Lord  MflXtsfieiS,  Itusscff  Bttigh^  dtc 
t  TheoD, 
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tors;  when  their  imagination  was  sufficiently 
elevated^  he  uncovered  the  picture,  and  it  was 
beheld  with  sympathetic  transports  of  applause. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  persons  of  extraor- 
dinary imagination  are  deficient  in  judgment ; 
by  proper  education  this  evil  might  be  prevented. 
We  may  observe,  that  persons  who  have  ac- 
quired particular  facility  in  certain  exercises 
of  the  imagination  can,  by  voluntary  exertion, 
either  excite  or  suppress  certain,  trains  of  ideas 
on  which  their  enthusiasm  depends.  An  actor, 
who  storms  and  raves  whilst  be  is  upon  the  stage, 
appears  with  a  mild  and  peaceable  demeanour 
a  moment  afterwards  behind  the  scenes.  A 
poet,  in  his  inspired  moments,  repeats  his  own 
verses  in  his  garret  with  all  the  emphasis  and 
fervour  of  enthusiasm  ;  but  when  he  comes  down 
to  dine  with  a  mixed,  convivial  company^  hift 
poetic  fury  subsides,  a  new  train  of  ideas  takes 
place  in  his  imagination.  As  long  as  he  has 
sufficient  command  over  himself  to  lay  aside  his 
enthusiasm  in  company,  he  is  considered  as  a 
reasonable,  sensible  man,  and  the  more  imagi- 
nation he  displays  in  his  poems  the  better.  The 
same  exercise  of  fancy,  which  we  admire  in 
one  case,  we  ridicule  in  another.  The  enthu- 
siasm which  characterises  the  man  of  genius 
borders  upon  insanity. 
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When  Voltaire  was  teaching  Mademoiselle 
Clairon,  the  celebrated  actress,  to  perform  an 
impassioned  part  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  she  ob* 
jeeted  to  the  violence  of  his  enthusiasm.  '^  Mais, 
^^  Monsieur,  on  me  prendroit  pour  une  posse« 
''  dee !  "*— "  Eh,  Mademoiselle,"  replied  the  phi- 
losophic  bard,  "  il  faut  ftre  un  po8sed6  pour 
*^  reussir  en  aucun  art." 

The  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  makes  the 
painter  and  poet  set  a  value,  which  to  more  idl^ 
or  more  busy  mortals  appears  imaginary,  upon 
their  respective  arts,  supports  the  artist  unde^r 
the  pressure  of  disappointment  and  neglect,  sti* 
mulates  his  exertions,  and  renders  him  almost 
insensible  to  labour  and  fatigue.  Military  he- 
roes, or  those  who  are  ^^  insane  with  ambition^^^' 
endure  all  the  real  miseries  of  life,  and  brave 
the  terrors  of  death,  under  the  invigorating  in- 
fluence of  an  extravagant  imagination.  Cure 
them  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  they  are  no 
longer  heroes.  We  must  therefore  decide  in 
education  what  species  of  characters  we  would 
produce,  before  we  can  determine  what  de- 
gree, or  what  habits  of  imagination,  are  de- 
sirable. 

*  <'  But,  Sir,  I  shall  be  taken  for  one  possessed  1  ** 
*'  Well,  Ma'am,  you  must  be  like  one  pos^esud^  if  you 
^<  would  succeed  in  any  art/' 
.  f  Dr.  Darwin. 

VOL.   II.  X 
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*'  Je  suis  le  Dieu  de  la  dansc!  "*  exclaimed 
Vestris ;  and  probably  Alexander  the  Great  did 
not  feel  more  pride  in  his  Apotheosis.  Had 
any  cynical  philosopher  undertaken  to  cure  Ves-. 
tris  of  his  vanity,  it  would  not  have  been  a 
charitable  action.  Vestris  might,  perhaps,  by 
force  of  reasoning,  have  been  brought  to  ac- 
knovvledge  that  a  dancing-master  was  not  a  di- 
vinity, but  this  conviction  would  not  have  in- 
creased his  felicity ,  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
have  become  wretched  in  proportion  as  he  be- 
came rational.  The  felicity  of  enthusiasts  de- 
pends'upon  their  being  absolutely  incapable  of 
reasoning,  or  of  listening  to  reason  upon  certain 
subjects ;  provided  they  are  resolute  in  repeat- 
ing their  own  train  of  thoughts  without  com- 
paring them  with  that  of  others,  they  may  defy 
the  malice  of  wisdom,  and  in  happy  ignorance 
may  enjoy  perpetual  delirium. 

Parents,  who  value  the  happiness  of  their 
children,  will  consider  exactly  what  chance 
there  is  of  their  enjoying  unmolested  any  par- 
tial enthusiasm ;  they  will  consider,  that  by 
early  excitations  it  is  very  easy  to  raise  any  spe- 
pies  of  ambitipn  in  the  minds  of  their  pupik. 
fhe  various  species  of  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
flfiake  a  ppetjj  a  painter,  an  orator,  or  a  military 

♦  "  I  an»  the  God  of  Dancing  J  '* 
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hero;  may  be  inspired,  without  doubt,  by  educa- 
tion. How  far  these  are  connected  with  hap- 
piness is  another  question.  Whatever  be  the 
object  which  he  pursues,  we  must  as  much  as 
possible  enforce  our  pupil's  success.  Those  who 
have  been  excited  to  exertion  by  enthusiasm,  if 
they  do  not  obtain  the  reward  or  admiration  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  sink  into  help- 
less despondency.  Whether  their  object  has 
been  great  or  small,  if  it  has  been  their  favourite 
object,  and  they  fail  of  its  attainment,  their 
mortification  and  subsequent  languor  are  un- 
avoidable. The  wisest  of  monarchs  exclaimed, 
that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  he 
did  pot,  perhaps^  feel  more  weary  of  the  world 
than  the  poor  juggler  felt,  who  after  educating 
his  hands  to  the  astonishing  dexterity  of  throw- 
ing up  into  the  air,  and  catching  as  they  fell, 
six  eggs  successively,  without  breaking  them, 
received  from  the  emperor,  before  whom  he 
performed,  six  eggs  to  reward  the  labour  of  his 
life !  This  poor  man's  ambition  appears  ob- 
vibusly  absurd,  and  we  are  under  no  immediate 
apprehension,  that  parents  should  inspire  their 
children  with  the  enthusiasm  nece3sary  to  the 
profession  of  a  juggler :  but  unless  some  pre* 
cautiops   are   taken,   the    objects   which    excite 

Hi 
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the  ambition  of  numbers  may  be  placed  so  as 
to  deceive  the  eye  and  imagination  of  children; 
and  they  may  labour  through  life  in  pursuit  of 
phantoms.     If  children  early  hear  their  parents' 
express    violent    admiration    for  riches,    rank, 
power,    or  fame,   they   catch   a  species  of  en- 
thusiasm for  these  things,  before  they  can  esti- 
mate justly  their  value :  from  the  countenance 
and  manner  they  draw  very  important  conclu^ 
sions.     **  Felicity  is  painted  on  your  counte- 
^^  nance,''  is   a  poHte    phrase    of  salutation   in 
China.  .  The  taste  for   looking    happy    is    not 
confined  to  the  Chinese :    the  rich  and  great,*^ 
by  every  artifice  of  luxury,  endeavour  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  the  idea  of  their  superior  fe-* 
licity.     From  experience   we    know,    that   the 
external  signs  of  delight  are  not  always  sincere; 
and  that  the  apparatus  of  luxury  is  not  necessary 
to  happiness.     Children  who  live  with  persons 
of  good  sense  learn  to  separate  the  ideas  of  hap^ 
piness  and  a  coach  and  six ;  but  young  people 
who  see  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  preceptors, 
all  smitten  with  sudden  admiration  at  the  sight 
of  a  fine  phaeton,  or  a  fine  gentleman,  are  imme^ 
diately  infected    with  the   same  absurd  entirn^ 
siasm*    These  parents  do  not  suspect  that  they 

♦  V.  Smith's  Moral  Theory. 
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are  perverting  the  imagination  of  tbeir  children^ 
when  they  call  them  with  foolish  eagerness  to 
the  windows  to  look  at  a  fine  equipage,  a  splen- 
did cavalcade,  or  a  military  procession;  they 
perhaps  summon  a  boy,  who  is  intended  for  a 
merchant,  or  a  lawyer,  to  hear  "  the  spirit  stir- 
**  ring  drum  ; "  and  they  are  afterwards  surprised, 
if  he  says,  when  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  that, 

if  his  father  pleases^  he  had  rather  go  into 

the  army  than  go  to  the  bar.*'  The  mother  is 
alarmed,  perhaps,  about  the  same  time  ^y  an  un- 
accountable predilection  in  her  daughter's  fancy 
for  a  red  coat,  and  totally  forgets  having  called 
the  child  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  smart 
cockades,  and  to  hear  the  tune  of  ^'  See  the  con- 
^'  quering  hero  comes." 

"  Hear  you  me,  Jessica,"  says  Shylock  to  his 
daughter,  "  lock  up  my  doors  ;  and  when  you 
*^  hear  the  drum,  and  the  vile  squeaking  of  the 
"  wry-necked  fife,  clamber  not  you  up  into  the 
^*  casements  then." 

Shylock's  exhortations  were  vain;  Jessica 
had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  forbid  her  clambering  up  the  case* 
ments ;  the  precautions  should  have  been  taken 
sooner;  the  epithets  vile  squeaking  and  wry- 
necked  fife  could  not  alter  the  lady's  taste  :  and 
Shylock  should'  have  known  how  peremptory 
prohibitions    and     exaggerated    expressions    of 
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aversion  operate  upon  the  female  imagination ; 
he  was  imprudent^  in  the  extreme  of  his  caution. 
We  should  let  children  see  things  as  they  really 
are;  and  we  should  not  prejudice  them  either 
by  our  exclamations  of  rapture^  or  by  our. af- 
fected disgust.  If  they  are  familiarised  with  show 
they  will  not  be  caught  by  it ;  if  they  see  the 
whole  of  whatever  is  to  be  seen,  their  imagina- 
tion will  not  paint  things  more  delightful  than 
they  really  are.  For  these  reasons  we  think  that 
young  people  should  not  be  jestrained^  though 
they  may  be  guided  in  their  tastes ;  we  should 
supply  them  with  all  the  information  in  which 
they  are  deficient^  and  leave  them  to  form  their 
own  judgments. 

Without  making  it  a  matter  of  favour,  or  of 
extraordinary  consequence,  parents  can  take 
their  children  to  see  public  exhibitions,  or  to 
partake  of  any  amusements  which  are  really 
agreeable ;  they  can  at  the  same  time  avoid 
mixing  factitious  with  real  pleasure.  If,  for 
instance,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
boy  to  a  good  play,  or  a  girl  to  a  ball,  let  them 
enjoy  the  full  pleasure  of  the  amusement,  but 
do  not  let  us  excite  their  imagination  by  great 
preparations,  or  by  anticipating  remarks  :  ^^  Oh, 
you'll  be  very  happy  to-morrow,  for  yovCn 
to  go  to  the  play.  You  must  look  well  to- 
^^  night,  for  you  are  going  to  the  ballt-  Were 
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you  never  at  a  ball  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  play 
"  before  ?  Oh,  then  you'll  be  delighted,  I'm 
*^  sure!"  The  children  often  look  much  mprcf 
sensible>  and  sometimes  more  composed,  in  the 
midst  of  these  foolish  exclamations,  than  their 
parents.  ^^  Est  ce  que  je  m'amuse,  maman  ?  '* 
said  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old,  the  first  time  she 
was  taken  to  the  play-house. 

Besides  the  influeilce  of  opinion^  there  are  a 
number  of  other  circumstances  to  be  considered 
in  cultivating  the  imagination.  The  disposition, 
to  associate  ideas,  varies  in  strength  and  quick- 
ness in  opposite  temperaments ;  the  natural 
vivacity  or  dulness  of  the  senses,  the  habit  of 
observing  External  objects,  the  power  of  volun- 
tary exertion,  the  propensity  to  reverie,  must 
all  be  considered  before  we  can  adapt  a  plan  of 
education  exactly  to  the  pupil's  advantage.  A, 
wise  preceptor  will  counteract  as  much  as  pos^ 
aible  all  those  defects,  to  which .  a  child  may 
appear  most  liable,  and  will  cultivate  his  ima- 
gination so  as  to  prevent  the  errors  to  which  he 
is  most  exposed  by  naturtid,  or  what  we  call  na-^ 
tural  disposition  w 

Some  children  appear  to  feel  sensatioms  of^ 
pleasure  and  pain  with  more  energy  than  others  ; 
they  take  more  delight  in  feeling  than  in  refiec^^ 
tion ;  they  have  neither  much  leisure  nor  much 
inclination  for  the  intellectual  exertions  of  corn* 
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ptrison  or  deliberation.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  children  of  this  temper  to 
describe  and  to  compare  their  sensations.  By 
their  descriptions  we  naay  discover  what  mo- 
tives we  oiight  to  employ  to  govern  them^  and 
i^  we  can  teach  them  to  compare  their  feelings^ 
we  shall  induce  that  voluntary  exertion  of  mind 
in  which  they  are  naturally  defective.  We 
cannot  compare  or  judge  of  our  sensations  with- 
out voluntary  exertion.  When  we  deliberate^ 
we  repeat  our  ideas  slowly^  and  this  is  an  exer- 
cise peculiarly  useful  to  those  who  feel  quickly. 

When  any  pleasure  makes  too  great  an  im- 
pression  upon  children  of  vivid  sensations^  we 
should  repeat  it  frequently  tills  it  begins  to  fa-> 
tigue;  or  we  should  contrast  it^  and  bring  it 
into  direct  comparison  with  some  other  species 
of  pleasure.  For  instance^  suppose  a  boy  had 
appeared  highly  delighted  with  seeing  a  game 
at  cards,  and  that  we  ivere  apprehensive  he 
might  from  this  early  association  acquire  a  taste 
fi>r  gaming ;  we  might  either  repeat  the  amuse- 
ment till  the  playing  at  cards  began  to  weary 
the  boy^  or  we  might  take  him  immediately 
after  playing  at  cards  to  an  interesting  comedy ; 

^probably ^   the  amusement   he  would  receive  at 
the  play-house  would  be  greater  than  that  which 

iie  had  enjoyed  at  the  card-table ;  and  as  these 
two  species  of  pleasure  would  immediately  sue-* 
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ceed  to  each  other,  the  child  could  scarcely 
avoid  comparing  them.  Ib  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat, that  all  this  should  be  done  without  any 
artifice  ?  The  child  should  know  the  meaning 
of  our  conduct,  and  then  he  will  never  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  our  management. 

If  it  is  not  convenient,  or  possible,  to  dull 
the  charm  of  novelty  by  repetition,  or  to  con- 
trast a  new  pleasure  with  some  other  superior 
amusement,  there  is  another  expedient  which 
may  be  useful :  we  may  call  the  power  of  associa- 
tion to  our  assistance:  this  power  is  some- 
times a  full  match  for  the  most  lively  sensations. 
For  instance,  suppose  a  boy  of  strong  feelings 
had  been  offended  by  some  trifle,  and  expressed 
sensations  of  hatred  against  the  ofiender  ob- 
inously  too  violent  for  the  occasion  :  to  bring  the 
angry  boy^s  imagination  to  a  temperate  state,  we 
might  recall  some  circumstance  of  his  former 
afiection  for  the  offender;  or  the  general  idea, 
that  it  is  amiable  and  noble  to  command  our 
passion,  and  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured 
us;  At  the  sight  of  his  mother,  with  whom 
he  had  many  agreeable  associations,  the  imagi-^ 
nation  of  Coriolanus  raised  up  instantly  a  train 
of  ideas  connected  with  the  love  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  of  his  country,  and  immediately  the 
violence  of  his  sensations  of  anger  were  sub- 
dued. 
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Brutus,  after  his  friend  Cassius  has  apologised 
to  hiin  for  his  "  rash  humour,"  by  saying,  "  that 
•*  it  was  hereditary  from  his  mother,"  promises 
that  the  next  time  Cassius  is  over-earnest  with 
*^  his  Brutus,  he  will  think  his  mother  chides, 
^^  and  leave  liim  so:"  that  is  to  say,  Brutus 
promises  to  recollect  an  association  of  ideas^ 
which  shall  enable  hidi  to  bear  with  his  friend^s 
ill-humour. 

Children,  who  associate  ideas  very  strongly 
and  with  rapidity,  must  be  educated  with  con- 
tinual attention.  With  children  of  this  class 
the  slightest  circumstances  are  of  consequence ; 
they  may  at  first  appear  to  be  easily  managed, 
because  they  will  remember  pertinaciously  any 
reproof^  any  reward  or  punishment,  and  from 
association  they  will  scrupulously  avoid  or  fol- 
low what  has,  in  any  one  instance,  been  joined 
with  pain  or  pleasure  in  their  imagination:  but 
unfortunately  accidental  events  will  influence 
them,  as  well  as  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
their  preceptors.  We  shall  be  surprised  to 
find,  that  even  where  there  is  apparently  no 
Lope,  or  fear,  or  passion,  to  disturb  their  judg- 
ment, they  cannot  reason,  or  understand  reason* 
ing.  On  studying  them  more  closely,  we  shall 
discover  the  cause  of  this  seeming  imbecility. 
Jl  multitude  of  associated  ideas  occur  to  them 
upon  whatever  subject  we  attempt  to  reason^ 
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which  distract  their  attention,  and  make  them 
change  the  terms  of  every  proposition  with  in- 
ce^ant  variety.      Their    pleasures    are    chiefly 
secondary  reflected  pleasures,   and  they  do  not 
judge  by  their  actual  sensations  so  much  as  by 
their  associations.    They  Hke  and  disHke  without 
being   able   to   assign  any   sufficient  cause   for 
their    preference   or  aversion.      They    make  a 
choice  frequently  without  appearing  to  delibe- 
rate, and  if  you,  by  persuading  them  to  a  more 
detailed   examination   of  the  objects,    convince 
them,  that  according  to  the  common  standard 
of  good  and  evil,  they  have  made  a  foolish  choice, 
they  will  still  seem  puzzled  and  uncertain ;  and, 
if  you  leave  them  at  liberty,  will  persist  in  their 
original  determination.      By   this   criterion   wa 
may  decide,  that  they  are  influenced  by  some 
secret  false  association  of  ideas ;  and,  instead  of 
arguing  with   them  upon   the  obvious  folly   of 
their   present   choice,    we   should   endeavour  to 
make  them  trace  back  their  ideas,  and  discover 
the   association    by   which  they   are   governed, 
111  some  cases  this  may  be  out  of  their  power, 
because  the  original  association  may  have  been 
totally  forgotten,  and  yet  those  connected  with 
it  may   continue   to   act  ;    but   even   when   we 
cannot   succeed    in   any  particular    instance   in 
detecting  the  cause  of  the  error,  we  shall  do  the 
pupils    material    service    by  exciting   them   to 
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observe  their  own  minds.  A  tutor,  who  carefully 
remarks  the  circumstances  in  which  a  child 
^xpiresses  uncommon  grief  or  joy,  hope  or  fear, 
may  obtain  complete  knowledge  of  his  associa- 
tions, and  may  accurately  distinguish  the  proxi- 
mate and  remote  causes  of  all  his  pupiFs  desires 
and  aversions.  He  will  then  have  absolute  com- 
mand over  the  child's  mind,  and  he  should  upon 
no  account  trust  his  pupil  to  the  direction  of  any 
other  person.  Another  tutor,  though  perhaps 
of  equal  ability,  could  not  be  equally  secure  of 
success ;  the  child  would  probably  be  suspected 
of  cunning,  caprice,  or  obstinacy,  because  the 
causes  of  his  tastes  and  judgments  could  not  be 
discovered  by  his  new  preceptor. 

It  often  happens,  that  those  who  feel  pleasure 
and  pain  most  strongly,  are  likewise  most  dis- 
posed to  form  strong  associations  of  ideas.  Chil- 
dren of  this  character  are  never  stupid,  but  often 
prejudiced  and  passionate;  they  can  readily 
assign  a  reason  for  their  preference  or  aversion ; 
they  recollect  distinctly  the  original  sensations  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  on  which  their  associations 
depend ;  they  do  not,  like  Mr.  Triansfer,  in 
2^1uco,  like  or  dislike  persons  and  things,  because 
they  have  been  used  to  them,  but  because  they, 
have  received  some  injury  or  benefit  from  them. 
Such  children  are  apt  to  make  great  mistakes  in 
Reasoning,  from  their  registering  of  coincidences 
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hastily ;  they  do  not  wait  to  repeat  their  expe- 
ridients,  but  if  they  have  in  one  instance  ob- 
served two  things  to  happen  at  the  same  time^ 
they  expect  that  they  will  always  recur  together. 
If  one  event  precedes  or  follows  another  acci- 
dentally, they  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  or  effect 
of  its  concomitant,  and  this  belief  is  not  to  be 
shaken  in  their  minds  by  ridicule  or  argument. 
They  are,  consequently,  inclined  both  to  super- 
stition and  enthusiasm,  according  as  their  hopes 
and  fears  predominate.  They  are  likewise  sub- 
ject to  absurd  antipathies^-antipathies  which 
verge  towards  insanity. 

Dr.  Darwin  relates  a  strong  instance  of  anti- 
pathy^  in  a  child,  from  association.  The  child, 
on  tasting  the  gristle  of  sturgeon^  asked  what 
gristle  was  ?  and  was  answered,  that  gristle  was 
like  the  division  of  a  man's  nose.  The  child, 
disgusted  at  this  idea,  for  twenty  years  after- 
wards could  never  be  persuaded  to  taste  stur- 
geon.* 

Zimmermann  assures  us,  that  he  was  an  eye^ 
witness  of  a  singular  antipathy,  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  describe  in  his  own  words. 

**  Happening  to  be  in  company  with  some 
^^  English  gentlemen,  all  of  them  men  of  distinc* 
^^  tion,   the  conversation  fell  upon  antipathies. 

,  .  *  Zbonomia,  vol.  ii 
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**  Many  of  the  company  denied  their  reality,  and 
^^  considered  them  as  idle  stories ;  but  I  assured 
"  them  that  they  were  truly  a  disease.  Mr. 
^^  William  Matthews,  son  to  the  governor  of 
*^  Barbadoes,  was  of  my  opinion,  because  be 
*^  himself  had  an  antipathy  to  i^piders.  The  rest 
of  the  company  laughed  at  him.  I  undertook 
to  prove  to  them  that  this  antipathy  was  really 
an  impression  on  his  soul^  resulting  from  the 
determination  of  a  mechanical  effect.  (We,  do 
not  pretend  to  know  what  Dr.  Zimmermann 
means  by  this.)  Lord  John  Murray  undertook 
•  to  shape  some  black  wax  into  the  appearance  of 
a  spider,  with  a  view  to  observe  whether  the 
antipathy  would  take  place  at  the  simple 
'*  figure  of  the  insect  ?  He  then  withdrew  for 
"  a  moment,  and  came  in  again  with  the  wax  in 
*^  his  hand,  which  he  kmt  shut.  Mr.  Matthews, 
*'  who  in  other  respects  was  a  very  amiable  and 
*'  moderate  man,  immediately  conceiving  that 
^^  his  friend  really  had  a  spider  in  his  hand; 
clsipped  his  hand  to  his  sword  with  extreme 
fury,  and  running  back  towards  the  partition; 
"  cried  out  most  horribly.  All  the  muscles  of 
*^  his  face  were  swelled,  his  eyes  were  rolling  in 
"  their  sockets,  and  his  body  was  immoveable. 
We  were  all  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  imme- 
diately ran  to  his  assistance ;  took  his  sword 
<^  from  him,  and  assured  him  that  what  he  con- 
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*^  ceived  to  be  a  spider  was  nothing  more  than  a 
^^  bit  of  wax,  which  he  might  see  upon  the  table. 
^^  He  remained  some  time  in  this  spasmodic 
*^  state ;  but  at  length  he  began  to  recover,  and 
to  deplore  the  horrible  passion  from  which  he 
still  suffered.  His  pulse  was  very  strorig  and 
quick,  and  his  whole  body  was  covered  with 
a  cold  perspiration.  After  taking  an  anodyne 
*'  draft,  he  resumed*  his  usual  tranquillity.^ 

"  We  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  antipathy,'' 
continues  Dr.  Zimmermann ;  ^^  the  spiders  at 
Barbadoes  are  very  large,  and  of  an  hideous 
figure.  Mr.  Matthews  was  born  there,  and  his 
antipathy  was  therefore  to  be  accounted  for. 
Some  of  the  company  undertook'  to  make  a 
*^  little  waxen  spider  in  his  presence.  He  saw 
*^  this  done  with  great  tranquillity,  but  he  could 
**  not  be  persuaded  to. touch  it,  though  he  was 
'*  by  no  means  a  timorous  man  in  other  respects. 
^^  Nor  would  he  follow  my  advice  to  endeavour 
^'  to  conquer  this  antipathy  by  first  drawing 
^^  parts  of  spiders  of  different  sorts,  and  after  a 
^*  time  whole  spiders,  till  at  length  he  might  be 
^^  able  to  look  at  portions  of  real  spiders,  and 
^*  thus  gradually  accustom  himself  to  whole 
^*  ones,  at  first  dead,  and  then  living  ones." 

Dr!  Zimmermann's  method  of  cure  appears 
rather  more  ingenious,  than  his  way  of  account- 
jog  for  the  disease.    Are  all  the  natives  of  Bar-* 
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badoes  subject  to  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  the 
lai^e  spiders  in  that  island?  or  why  does  Mr. 
George  Matthews's  having  been  born  there  ac- 
count so  satisfactorily  for  his  antipathy  ? 

The  cure  of  these  unreasonable  fears  of  harm- 
less  animals^  Hke  all  other  antipathies^  would^ 
perhaps^  be  easily  effected,  if  it  were  judiciously 
attempted  early  in  life.  The  epithets  which 
we  use  in  speaking  of  animals,  and  pur  expres- 
sions of  countenance,  have  great  influence  on 
the  minds  of  children.  If  we,  as  Dr.  .Darwin 
advises,  call  the  spider  the  ingenious  spider^  and 
the  frog  the  harmless  frog ;  and  if  we  look  at 
them  with  complacency,  instead  of  aversion, 
children,  from  sympathy,  will  imitate  our  man- 
ner, and  from  curiosity  will  attend  to  the  animal8> 
to  discover  whether  the  commendatcM'y  epithets 
we  bestow  upon  them  are  just. 
*  It  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence  to 
conquer  antipathies  which  have  trifling  objects. 
An  individual  can  go  through  life  very  wdl 
without  eating  sturgeon,  or  touching  spiders-; 
but  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  the  same 
disposition  to  associate  false  ideas  too  strongly  in 
more  important  instances,  we  shall  perceive  the 
necessity  of  correcting  it  by  education. 

Locke  tells  us  of  a  young  man,  who  having 
been  accustomed  to  see  an  old  trunk  in  the  room 
with  him  when  he  learned  to  dance,  associated 
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Iris  dancing  exertions  so  strongly  with  the  sighi 
of  this  trunk)  that  he  could  not  succeed  by  any 
voluntary  efforts  in  its  absence.  We  have^  in 
our  remarks  upon  attention,  pointed  out  the 
great  inconveniences  to  which  those  are  ex^'. 
posed,  who. acquire  associated  habits  of  inteU 
lectual  exertion;  who  cannot  speak,  or  write^ 
or  think,  without  certain  habitual  aids,  to  their 
memory  or  imagination.  We  must  farther  ob^ 
sei've,  that  incessant  vigilance  is  necessary  in  the 
moral  education  of  children  disposed  to  form 
strong  associations;  they  are  liable  to  sudden 
and  absurd  dislikes  or  predilections, .  with  respect 
to  persons,  as  well  as  things;  they  are  subject 
to  caprice  in  their  affections  and  temper^  and 
liable  to  a  variety  of  mental  infirmities,  which, 
in  different  degrees,  we  call  passion  or  madnesSi 
Locke  tells  usj  that  he  knew  a  man,  who,  after 
having  been  restored  to  health  by,  a  painful 
operation,  had, so  strongly  associated  the  idea 
and  figure  of  the  operator  ^ith  the  agony  he  had 
endured,  that  though  he  acknowledged  the 
obligation,  and  felt  gratitude  towards  this  friend 
who  «had  saved  him,  he  never  afterwards  could 
bear  to  see  his  benefactor.  There  are  some 
people  who  associate,  so  readily  and  incorrigibljj, 
the  idea  of  any  pain  or  insult  they  have  received 
from  another,  with  his  person  and  character, 
that  they  can  never  afterwards  forget  or  forgive* 
VOL.  !!•  r 
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l^lley  are  hence  diqx)^  to  all  liie  intemperance 
of  hatred  and  revenge ;  to  the  chronic  malice  of 
ah  lago,  oif*  the  acute  pangs  of  an  Aehilles. 
Hbmer,  iri  the  speech  of  AchiHes  to  Agamem* 
non*6  mediating  ambassadors^  has  drawn  a 
strong  and  natuk-al  picture  of  the  progress  of  aa« 
ger.  It  is  worth  studying  as  a  lesson  in  meta- 
phjnsicks.  Whenever  aasociatiott  4[Uggestd  to  the 
mind  of  Achilks  the  injury  te  has  received^  he 
kmes  his  reason,  and  the  orator  works  himself 
np  from  argummt  to  declamation,  and  from  de- 
clamation to  desperate  resolution^  through  a 
cloee  linked  connecti<Hi  of  idese  and  sefasations. 

The  insanities  of  ambition,  avafice.  and  vani<- 
tjfv  origiaate  in  early  mistaken  asscciatiians.  A 
liiathisr,  OS*  a  crown,  or  an  aldeoman's  chain, 
0i  a  caixltnaUs  hat,  6r  a  purse  of  yellow  coun* 
tent,  are  ui^ckily  associated  in  die  minds  of 
kcNne  men  ^ith  the  idea  of  happiows  \:  and, 
jwithout  staytng^  to  de1ib^*ate,  these  uixfortQisa|i^ 
ipersons  hunt  througli  life  the  phantitema  of  a 
disordered  imagination.  Whilst  we  pirty,  w^ 
lire  i^iised  by  the  blindness  and  blunders  «f 
those,  whose  mistakes  can  affect  no  one's  feK* 
<^y  but  their  own;  but  any  delusions^  whidi 
prompt  their  victims  to  actions  inimical  to  thdr 
fellow-creatures,  are  the  objects,  not  tisually 
of  pity,  but  of  indignation^  of  private  'aversion, 
.and  f>liblic  punishment.     We.  smile  at  the  ava- 
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ricious  iD8ai>ity  of  the  miser,  who  dresses  him* 
self  in  the  cast-off  wig  of  a  beggar^   and  who 
pulls  a  crushed  pancake  from  his  pocket  for  his 
own  and  for  his  friend*s  dinner.*    We  smile  at 
the  insane  vanity  of  the  pauper,   who  dressed 
himself  in  a  mauyi<x>Ioured  paper  star,  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Baubleshire,  and  as  such 
required  homage  from   every  passenger.^    But 
are  we  inclined  to  smile  at  the  outrageous  va- 
nity of  the  man,  who  styled  himself  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  and  who  murdered  his  best  friend  for 
refusing  him  divine  honoura?   Are  we  disposed 
to  pity  the  slave-merchant,  who^  urged  hy  the 
maniacal   desire  for   gold,    hears   unmoved  the 
groans  of  his   fellow-creatures,  the  execrations 
of  mankind,  and  that  "amall^  still  voice  ^*  which 
haunts  those  who  are  stained  with  blood  ? 

The  moral  insanities  which  strike  us  with  hor'- 
roir,  compassion,  or  ridicule,  however  they  may 
diifer  in  their  effects,  have  frequently  one  com^' 
man  origin ;  an  early  false  association  of  ideas* 
Persons  who  mistake  in  measuring  their  own 
^feelings,  or  who  neglect  to  compare  their  ideas, 
and  to  balance  contending  wishes,  scai'cely  merit 
llhe  name  of  rational  creatures.  The  man,  who 
do^s  not  deliberate,  is  lost. 

*  Elwes.    See  his  Life. 

f  There  is  an  account  of  this  poor  man^s  death  ia  th« 
Star,  1796. 
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We  have  endeavoured^  though  well  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  precautions  that  should  be  used  in  go<* 
veming  the  imagination  of  young  people  of  dif- 
ferent dispositions.  We  should  add,  that  in 
all  cases  the  pupiKs  attention  to  his  own  mind 
will  be  of  more  consequence,  than  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  most  able  preceptor  ;  the  sooner 
he  i»  made  acquainted  with  bis  own  character^ 
and  the  sooner  he  can  be  excited  to  govern  him-^ 
self  by  reason,  or  to  attempt  the  cure  of  his 
own  defects,  the.  better. 

There  is  one  habit  of  the  imagination  to 
which  we  have  not,  yet  adverted,  the  hahit  of 
reverie*  In  reverie  we  are  so  intent  upon  a 
particular  train  of  ideas,  that  we  are  unconsci- 
ous of  all  external  objects,  and  we  exert  but 
little  voluntary  power.  It  is  true  that  some 
persons^  in  castle-building,  both  reason  and  in* 
vent,  and  therefore  mijst  exert  some  degree  of 
volition;  even  in  the  wildest  reverie  there  may 
be  traced  some  sppcies  of  consistency,  some  con- 
nexion amongst  the  ideas;  but  this  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Inventive 
castle-builders  are  rather  nearer  the  state  of  in- 
sanity than  of  reverie;  they  reason  well  upon 
false  principles ;  their  airy  fabrics  are  often  both 
in  good  taste  and  in  good  proportion  ;  nothing 
is  wanting  to  them  but  a  foundation*     On  the 
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^Ejontrary,  nothing  can  be  more  silly  than  the 
reveries  of  silly  people ;  they  are  not  only  de- 
fective in  consistency,  but  they  want  all  the 
unities ;  they  are  not  extravagant,  but  they  are 
stupid  ;  they  consist  usually  of  a  listless  reitera- 
tion of  uninteresting  ideas:  the  whole  pleasure 
enjoyed  by  those  addicted  to  them  consists  in 
the  facility  of  repetition. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  only  people  of 
ardent  imaginations  are  disposed  to  reverie ;  the 
most  indolent  apd  stupid  persons  waste  their  ex- 
istence in  this  indulgence;  they  do  not  act  al- 
ways in  consequence  of  their  dreams,  therefore 
we  do  not  detect  their  folly.  Young  people  of 
active  minds,  when  they  have  not  efficient  oc- 
cupation, necessarily  indulge  in  reverie ;  and 
by  degrees  this  wild  exercise  of  their  inventioa 
and  imagination  ,  becomes  so  delightful  to 
them,  that  they  prefer  it  to  all  sober  employ- 
ments. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Lectures  upon  £duca«> 
tion,  gives  an  account  of  a  boy  singularly  ad«» 
dieted  to  reverie.  The  dcgire  of  inyisibijity  had 
seis^cd  his  mind,  and  rfpr  several  years  he  had 
indulged  his  fancy  with  imagining  all  the  plea- 
sures that  he  should  command,  and  all  the  feats 
that  be  could  perform,  if  he  were  in  possession 
of  Gyges's  ring.  The  reader  .should,  however, 
be  informed,  that  this  castle-builder  was  not  a 
youth  of  strict  veracity ;  his  confessioa  upon  this 
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occa^ion^  s^  up^n  others^  might  not  hkve  beed 
sincere.  We  only  state  the  story  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 

To  prevent  children  from  acquiring  a  taste 
for  reverie,  let  them  have  various  occupations 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Let  us  not  direct  their 
imagination  to  extraordinary  future  pleasures> 
but  let  us  suffer  them  to  enjoy  the  present 
Anticipation  is  a  species  of  reverie ;  and  chil- 
dren, who  have  promises  of  future  pleasureiS 
frequently  made  to  them,  live  in  a  continual 
st&te  of  anticipation. 

I'o  cure  the  habit  of  reverie  when  it  has  once 
been  formed,  we  must  take  different  methods 
with  different  tempers.  With  those  who  in- 
dulge  in  the  stupid  reverie,  we  should  employ 
strong  excitations,  and  present  to  the  senses  a 
rapid  succession  of  objects,  which  will  complete- 
ly engage  without  fatiguing  them.  This  mode 
must  not  be  followed  with  children  of  different 
dispositions,  else  we  should  increase  instead  of 
curing  the  disease.  The  most  likely  method  to 
break  this  habit  in  children  of  great  quickness 
or  sensibility,  is  to  set  tbcm  to  some  employ* 
ment  which  is  wholly  new  to  them,  and  whicb^ 
will  consequently  exercise  and  exhaust  all  their 
faculties,  so  that  they  shall  have  no  life  lefl 
for  castle-building.  Monotonous  occupations, 
such  as  copying,  drawing,  or  writing,  playing 
on  the  harpsichord,  &c.  are  not,   if  habit  has 
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pose. We  may  nil  pfrrceive,  that  in  such  ot« 
culpations  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  left  un- 
exercised* We  can  frequently  read  aloud  with 
t<deraj>le  empbasia  for  a  considerable  time  t^ 
gether,  and  at  the  same  time  think  upon  some 
subject  foreign  to  the  book  we  hold  in  our  bands. 

The  most  difficult  exercises  of  the  mindj  sueh 
as  invention^  or  strict  reasoning,  *re  those  alone 
which  are  sufficient  to  subjugate  and  ehain 
/down  the  imagiMtion  of  ^ome  active  spiriM* 
To  such  laborious  ejiei^oisesi  they  should  be  &r 
cited  hy  the:  encouraging  voice  of  pnuse  and 
lection*  Imaginative  obildren  will  be  mere 
disposed  to  invent  than  to  reaton,  but  they  can- 
not perfect  any  invention  without  wasoning; 
there  will^  ther^^ore,  be  a  mixture  of  what 
they  like  and  dislike  in  the  e^seneite  of  in«en«» 
tioD,  and  the  habit  of  reasoning  will,  perhaps, 
gradually  become  agreeable  to  them^  if  it  be 
thus  dexterously  united  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  by  various 
authors  upon  the  pleasures  and  the  dangers  of 
imagination,  that  we  could  scarcely  hope  to 
add  any  thing  new  to  what  they  have  produced  : 
but  we  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  obser- 
vations which  appeared  most  applicable  to  prac- 
tical education;   we  have  pointed  out  how  the 
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pi^ciples  of  tastJe  iiKay  be  early  tsught  with- 
out injury  to  the  generar  understandings  and 
howthe  imagination  should  be  prepared  for  the 
J  higher  pleasure  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  We 
have  attempted  to  define  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  its  extra- 
vagance;  and  to  show  some  of  the  precautions 
*  which  may  be  used,  to  prevent  the  moral  de- 
fects to  which  persons  of  ardent  imagination  are 
usually  subject.  The  degree  in  which  the  ima- 
gination should  be  cultivated,  must,  we  have 
^observed,  be  determined  by  the  views  whidi 
parents  may  have- for  their  children,  by  their 
situations  in  society,  and  *  by  the  professions  for 
which  they  are  destined.  The  homely  proverb, 
iirhich  has  been  applied  to  firey  may  with  equal 
truth  be  applied  to  imagination  :  ^'  It  19  a  good 
•<i  servant,  but  a  bad  master.'* 
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CHAPTER  XXni, 


On  Wit  and  Judgment. 

I 

XT  has  been  shown,  that  the  powei^  of  me* 
mory,  invention,  and  imagination,  ought  to  be 
rendered  subservient  to  judgment:  it  has  be^n 
shown,  that  reasoning  and  judgment  abridge 
the  labours  of  memory,  and  are  necessary  to 
regulate  the  highest  flights  of  imagination.  We 
shall  now  consider  the  power  of  reasoning  in 
another  point  of  view,  as  being  essential  to  our 
conduct  in  life.  The  object  of  reasoning  is  to 
adapt  means  to  an  end ;  to  attain  the  command 
of  effects  by  the  discovery  of  the  causes  on  which 
they  depend. 

Until  children  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  effects,  they  cannot  inquire  into  causes.  Ob- 
servation must  precede  reasoning;  and  as  judg- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  the 
re3aU  of  comparison^  w^  should  never  urge  our 
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pupils  to  judge,  until  they  have  acquired  some 
portion  of  experience. 

To  teach  children  to  compare  objects  exactly, 
we  should  place  the  things  to  be  examined  dis« 
tinctly  before  them.  Every  thing  that  is  super* 
fluous  should  be  taken  away,  and  a  sufficient 
motive  should  be  given  to  excite  the  pupil's  at* 
tention.  We  need  not  here  repeat  the  advice 
that  has  formerly  been  given  respecting  the 
choice  of  proper  motives  to  excite  and  fix  at<» 
tention ;  or  the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent 
the  pain  of  fatigue^  and  of  unsuccessful  applica* 
tion.  If  comparison  be  early  rendered  a  task 
to  children,  they  will  dislike  and  avoid  this  ex- 

,  ercise  of  the  mind,  and  they  will  consequently 
ishow  an  inaptitude  to  reason ;  if  comparing  ob- 
jects be  made  interesting  and  amusing  to  oMt* 
pupils,  they  will  soon  befx>me  expert  in  discover*^ 
ing  resemblances  and  differences ;  and  thus  they 
will  be  prepared  f6r  reasoning. 

Rousseau  has  judiciously  advised,  that,  the 
senses  of  children  should  be  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.  In  proportion  ^  to  the  distinctness 
of  their  perceptions  will  be  the  accuracy  of  their 

,  memory,  and  probably,  also  the  precision  of 
their  judgment.  A  child,  who  sees  imperfectly, 
cannot  reason  justly  about  the  objects  of  sight, 
because  he  has  not  sufficient  data.  A  child, 
who  does  not  hear  distinctly,  caniKrt  judge  wrfl 
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of  sounds ;  ftnd^  if  we  could  suppose  the  sense 
of  touch  to  be  twice  as  accurate  in  one  child  as 
^n  another,  we  might  conclude  that  the  judg- 
ment of  these  children  must  difier  in  a  similar 
proportion.  The  defects  in  organization  are  not 
within  the  power  of  the  preceptor  ;  but  we  may 
observe,  that  inattention,  and  want  of  exercise, 
are  frequently  the  causes  of  what  are  mistaken 
for  natural  defects;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
creased attention  and  cultivation  sometimes  pro- 
duce that  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  and  that 
consequent  readiness  of  judgment,  which  we 
are  apt  to  attribute  to  natural  superiority  of  or- 
ganization or  capacity.  Even  amongst  children, 
we  may  early  observe  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  quickness  of  their  senses  and  of 
their  reasoning  upon  subjects  where  they  have 
had  experience,  and  upon  those  on  which  they 
have  not  been  exercised. 

The  first  exercises  for  the  judgment  of  chil- 
dren should,  as  Rousseau  recommends,  relate 
to  visible  and  tangible  substances.  Let  them 
compare  the  size  and  shape  of  different  objects  ; 
let  them  frequently  try  what  they  can  lift;  at 
what  distance  they  can  see  objects ;  at  what 
distance  they  can  hear  sounds :  by  these  exer- 
cises they  will  learn  to  judge  of  distances  and 
weight;  and  they  may  learn  to  judge  of  the 
solid  contents  of  bodies  of  different  shapes^  by 
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comparing   the,  observations  of   their   sense    of 
feeling,  and   of  sight.     The  measure  of  hollow 
bodies  can  be  easily  taken   by  pouring  liquids 
into  them,    and  then  comparing  the  quantities 
of  the  liquids  that  fill  vessels  of  different  shapes. 
This  is  a  simple  method  of  exercising  the  judg- 
ment  of  children;  and,    if  they  are  allowed  to 
try  these  little  experiments  for  themselves,    the 
amusement  will    fix  the  facts  in  their  memory, 
and  will   associate  pleasure  with   the  habits   of 
comparison.      Rousseau    rewards   Emilius   tvith 
cakes    when    he   judges    rightly ;    success,    we 
think,  is  a  better  reward.     Rousseau  was  him- 
self childishly  fond  of  cakes  and  cream. 

Th^  stepi  which  immediately  follows  com- 
parison, is  deduction*  The  cat  is  larger  than 
the  kitten;  then,  a  hole  through  which  the  cat 
can  go,  must  be  larger  than  a  hole  through  which 
the  kitten  can  go.  Long  before  a  child  can  put 
this  reasoning  into  words,  he  is  capable  of  form- 
ing the  conclusion,  and  we  need  not  be  in  haste 
to  make  him  announce  it  in  mode  and  figure. 
We  may  sec  by  the  various  methods  which 
young  children  employ  to  reach  what  is  above 
them,  to  drag,  to  push,  to  lift  different  bodies, 
that  they  reason ;  that  is  ^to  say,  that  they 
adapt  means  to  an  end,  before  they  can  explain 
their  own  designs  in  words.  Look  at  a  child 
building  a  house  of  cards  ;  he  dexterously  ba-. 
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\BXhces  every  card  as  he  floors  the  edifice ;  he 
raises  story  over  story,  and  shows  us  that  he 
has  some  design  in  view,  though  he  would  be 
utterly  incapable  of  describing  his  intentions 
previously  in  words.  We  have  formerly  endea- 
voured to  show  how  the  vocabulary  of  our  pu- 
pils may  be  gradually  enlarged,  exactly  in  pro- 
}x>rtion  to  their  real  knowledge.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  our  attention  to  this  proportion  ; 
if  children  hiave  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
words  to  make  their  thoughts  intelligible,  we 
cannot  assist  them  to  reason  by  our  conver* 
sation  ;  we  cannot  communicate  to  them  the  re- 
sult of  our  experience ;  they  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  useless  labour  in  comparing  objects, 
because  they  will  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
evidence  of  others,  as  they  do  not  understand 
their  language ;  and,  at  last,  the  reasonings  which 
they  carry  on  in  their  own  minds  will  be  con- 
fused for  want  of  signs  to  keep  them  distinct. 
On  the  contrary,  if  their  vocabulary  exceed 
their  ideas,  if  they  are  taught  a  variety  of  words 
to  which  they  connect  no  accurate  meaning,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  express  their 
thoughts  with  precision.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  common  errors  in  education,  we  shall 
dwell  upon  it  more  particularly. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  mischief  which  is 
d(Hle  to  the  understanding  of  children  by  ^e 
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nonsensical  conversation  of  common   acquaint* 
ance.    ^'  Should  you  like  to  be  a  king  ?    What 
*^  are  you  to  be  ?    Are  you  to  be  a  bishop^  or  a 
<<  judge  ?    Had  you  rather  be  a  general^  or  an 
\^  admiral,  my  little  dear  ? "  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  every  one  has  probably  heard  pro- 
posed to  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.     Chil- 
dren who  have  not  learned  by  rote  th^  expected 
answers  to  such  interrogatories  stand  in  amazed 
silence  upon  these  occasions ;  or  else  answer  at 
random,  having  no  possible  means  of  forming 
any  judgment  upon  «uch   subjects.     We  have 
pften  thought,  in  listening  to  the  conversations 
gf  grown  up  people  with  children,  that  ,the  chil^ 
diren  reasoned  infinitely  better  than  their  oppo- 
nents.    People,   who  are  not  interested  in  th^ 
education  of  children,   do  not  care  what  argu* 
ments  they  use,  what  absurdities  they  utter  in 
talking  to  them;  they  usually  talk  to  them  of 
thkags  which  are  totally  above  their  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  they  instil  error  and  prejudice,  witl]» 
put  the  smallest  degree    of   compunction ;    or 
rather,  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  they 
are  about.    We  earnestly  repeat  our  adyice  (9 
parents,  to  keep  their  children  as  much  as  posr 
aiUe  from  such  conversatiou  :  children  wiH  never 
reason  if  they  are  fi;equently  allowed  to  hear  <ir 
to  tp^  nonsense.     Unless  they  have  beep  in  the 
Jbibit  of  bearing  foolish  conversation,  they  yi^iy 
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s^dom  talk  nonsense.    They  may  express  them^ 
selves  in  a  manner  which  we  do  not  understand^ 
or  they  may  make 'mistakes  from  not  accurately 
comprehending  the  words   of    others ;    but    in 
these  cases   we  should  not    reprove   or  silence 
them  ;    we  should   patiently  endeavour  to  find 
out   their  hidden'  meaning.     It*   we  rebuke  or 
ridicule  them,    we  shall   intimidate  them,    and 
either  lessen  their  confidence  in  themselves  or 
in  us*     In  the  one  case  we  prevent  them  from 
thinking,  in  the  other  we  deter  them  from  com- 
municating their   thoughts;    and   thus  we  pre- 
elude  ourselves  from  the  possibility  of  assisting 
them  in  reasoning.     To  show  parents   the   na- 
ture of  the  mistakes  which  children  make  from 
their  imperfect  knowledge  of  words,    we   shall 
give  a  few  examples  from  real  life. 

S  ■  ■  ■,  at  five  years  old,  when  he  heard  some 
one  speak  of  bay  horses,  said,  he^  supposed  that 
a  bay  horse  must  be  the  best.  Upon  cross-ques- 
tioning him,  it  appeared  that  he  was  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  analogy  between  the  sound 
of  the  word*  bay  «nA  obey.  A  few  days  previous^ 
to  thfe  bis  father  had  told  him,  that  spirited 
borses  were  always  the  most  ready  to  obey. 

These  erroneous  analogies  between  the  sound 
isf  words  and  their  sense  frequently  mislead  chil* 
dreit  in   reasoning;    we  should,    therefore,   enr 
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courage  children  to  explain  themselves  fuUy^  that 
we  may  rectify  their  errors. 

When  S  was  between  four  and  five  yearn 

old,  a  lady,  who  had  taken  him  upon  her  lap, 
playfully  put  her  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  (we 

believe)  asked  if  he  liked  to  be  blinded.     S 

said  no;  and  he  looked  very  tjioughtful;  After 
a  pause,  he  added,  ^^  Smellie  says,  that  children 
"  like  better  to  be  blinded  ^han  to  have  their  legs 

"  tied.'*     (S had  read  this  in  Smellie  two  or 

three  days  before.) 

Father.     "  Are  you  of  Smellie's  opinion  ?  '* 

S '  hesitated. 

Father.  . "  Would  you  rather  be  blinded  or 
^^  have  your  legs  tied  ?  *' 

S  .  "  I  would  rather  have  my  legs  tied, 
**  not  quite  tight." 

Father.  "  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by 
*^  blinded?'' 

S  "  Having  their  eyes  put  out** 

Father.     ^^  How  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

S .     *'  To  put  something  into  the  eye  to 

'^  make  the  blood  burst  out ;  and  then  the  blood 
"  would  come  all  over  it,  and  cover  it^  and  stick 
*^  to  it,  and  hinder  them  from  seeing,  I  don*t 
"  know  how." 

It  is  obvious,  that  whilst  this  boy*s  imagina- 
tion pictured   to  him  a  bloody  orb   when  he 
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beard  the  WiOtd  blinded,  fee  was  perfectijr  righf 
in  his  reasoning  in  preferring  to  have  his  legs 
tied ;  bat  he  did  not  judge  of  the  propo&itio^ 
meant  to  be  laid  before  him ;  he  judged  of  an- 
other which  he  h^d  formed  for  himself^  His 
father  explained  to  him^  that  Smellie  meant 
blindfolded,  instead  of  blinded;  a  handker- 
chief was  then  tied  round  the  boy's  head  «o  a^ 
to  hinder  hi^n  from  seeing^  and  he  was  made  per- 
fectly to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
blindfolded. 

In  such  trifles  as  these  it  may  appear  of  litde 
consequence  to  rectify  the  verbal  errors  of  chil- 
dren ;  but  exactly  the  same  species  of  mistake 
will  prevent  tnem  from  reasoning  accurately  in 
matters  of  consequence.  It  wil.l  not  cost  u^ 
much  trouble  to  detect  these  mistakes  when  the 
causes  of  them  are  yet  recent ;  but  it  will  give 
us  infinite  trouble  to  retrace  thoughts  which  havie 
passed  in  infancy.  When  prejudices^  or  the  ha- 
bits of  reasoning  inaccurately,  have  been  formed^ 
we  cannot  easily  discover  or  remedy  the  remote 
trifling  origin  of  the  eviL 

When  children  begin  to  inquire  about  causes, 
4hey  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  coin- 
xidence  and  causation  :  we  fprnfierly  observed 
the  effect  which  this  ignorance  produces  upon 
their  temper;    we  miiidt  now  pb&sjervp   its  effi^t 

vox.  II.  z 
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tip6n   their  understanding.     A    little    reflection 
upon  our  own  minds  will  prevent  us  from   feel- 
ing thit  stupid  amazement,  or  from   expressing 
that    insulting    contempt^     which    the    natural 
thoughts  of  children  sometimes   excite  in   per- 
sons,   who   have  frequently  less  understanding 
than  their  pupils.     What  account  can  we   give 
of   the   connexion   between   cause    and    effect  ? 
How  is  the  idea,  that  one  thing  is   the   cause  of 
another,    first    produced    in    our    minds?     All 
that  we  know  is,  that  amongst   human  events 
those  which  precede  are,   in    some   cases,    sup- 
posed to  produce  what  follow.     When  we  have 
observed,    in   several   instances^  that  one  event 
constantly    precedes    another,  we    believe,   and 
expect,  that  these  events   will   in  future   recur 
together.     Before  children  have  had  experience, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they    should  distin- 
guish between  fortuitous  circumstances  and  cau- 
sation ;    accidental   coincidences    of    time,    and 
juxta-position,  continually  lead  them  into  error. 
We  should  not  accuse  children  of  reasoning  ill ; 
we  should  not  imagine   that  they  are  defective 
in  judgment,  when  they  make  mistakes  from 
deficient  experience ;   we  should  only  endeavour 
to  make  them  delay  to  decide  until  they  have 
repeated   their  experiments ;  and  at  all   events, 
we  should  encourage  them   to  lay  open  their 
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minds  to  us,  that  we  may  assist  tbem  by  our  su^* 
perior  knowledge. 

This   spring)  little  W*  (three  years  old) 

was  looking  at  a  man  who  was  mowing  the 
grass  before  the  door.  It  had  been  raining,  and 
when  the  sun  shone  the  vapour  began  to  rise 
from  the  grass.  ^*  Does  the  man  mowing  make 
^'  the  smoke  rise  from  the  grass  ? "  said  the  little 
boy.  He  was  not  laughed  at  for  this  simple 
question.  The  man's  mowing  immediately 
preceded  the  rising  of  the  vapour ;  the  child 
had  never  observed  a  man  mowing  before,  and 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  he  could  tell 
what  effects  might  be  produced  by  it ;  he  very 
naturally  imagined,  that  the  event  which  im* 
mediately  preceded  the  rising  of  the  vapour  was 
the  cause  of  its  rise  ;  the  sun  was  at  a  distance ; 
the  scythe  was  near  the  grass.  The  little  boy 
showed  by  the  tone  of  his  inquiry,  that  he  was  in 
the  philosophic  state  of  doubt ;  had  he  been  ridi- 
culed  for  his  question,  had  he  been  told  that  he 
talked  nonsense,  he  would  not  upon  another  oc- 
casion have  told  his  thoughts,  and  he  certainly 
could  not  have  improved  in  reasoning. 

The  way  to  improve  children  in  their  judgment 
with  respect  to  causation,  is  to  increase  their 
knowledge,  and  to  lead  them  to  try  experiments 
by  which  they  may  discover  what  circumstances 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  any   given  ef- 
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£ect,  and  What  kre  merely  accessory^  uaimportaat 
concomitants  of  the  event.* 
<   A  child,  wh6  fot*  the  first  titne  sees  blue  ahd 
,  red   paints   mixed   t6get)ier  to  produce  purple^ 
iould  not  be  certain  that  the  palette  on  Which 
these    colours    were   mixed,    the   spatula  with 
which  they  were  tempered,  were  not   necessary 
circumstances.      In   many  cases  the  vessels  in 
which  things  are  mixed  are  essential ;  therefore 
a  sensible   child  would   repeat   the  experiment 
^xa<:^tly  in  the  same  manner   in  which  be  bad 
^een  it  succeed.     This  exactness  should  not  be 
suifered  to  become  indblent  imitation,  or  super- 
atitious  itdberenise  to  particular  forms.     Children 
should  ht  excited  to  add  or   deduct  paitknilars 
in  trying  experiments/  and  to  observe  the  effects 
in  these  changes.    In  *^  Chemistry,"  Jand  **  Mc*- 
*^  cfhanicks/  Wte  have  pointed  out  a  variety  of  oc* 
eiipations,  iii  which  the  judgment  of  children 
may  be  exerciised  upon  the  immediate  objects  of 
thteir  (^n[sfes. 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  we  should  expect 
otif  pupils  to  show  surprise  at  thosie  things,  which 
excite  surprise  in  our  minds  ;  but  we  should  con* 
sider  that  almost  every  thing  is  new  to  children, 
and  therefore  there  is  scarcely  any  gradation  in 
/their  astonishment.  A  child  of  three  or  four 
years  old  would  be  as  much  amused,  and  pro- 

•*  V.  Stewart. 
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i>ably  as  much  8uiprised|  by  seeing  a  paper 
iy,  aB  he  could  be  by  beholding  the  ascent 
of  a  balloon.  We  should  not  attribijte  this  te 
stupidity  or  want  of  judgment^  but  sioiply  to 
ignorance. 

A  few  days  ago  W  ■  ■> '(three  years  ojd), 
who  was  learning  his  letters,  was  let  to  sow  an 
0 in  the  garden  with  mustard  seed.  Wi.<M  »!■ 
was  much  pleased  with  the  operation.  When 
the  green  plants  appeared  above  ground,  it  wa0 
expected  that  Wi  ■  would  be  much  sur- 
prised at  seeing  the  eiiiact  shapieof  his  o.  .  He  was 
taken  to  look  at  it ;  but  he  showed  no  surprise; 
no  sort  of  em<c^oh. 

yN^  have  advised,  that  tiie  judgment  of  chil- 
dren should  be  exBrdsed  upon  the  objects  of 
their  senses,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  that  th^ 
sliould  reason  upon  the  subjects  iwhich  aue 
sometimes  proposed  to  them;  wi4:fa  respect  to 
manners  and  society^  they  have  had  n^  expe- 
rience, consequently  they  can  form  no  judg* 
ments.  By  imprudently  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  attention  of  diildren  to  conversation  that  is 
unsutted  to  them,  people  may  giiye  the  appear* 
ance  of  early  ii^itelligence^  and  a  certato  readi« 
ness  of  repartee  and  fluency  of  expressioo  ;  hot 
these  are  transient  advantages.  Smart,  witty 
•children  amUse  the  cirde  lor  a  few  hours,  and 
ace  {forgotten ;  And  wse  may  observie,  that  9\moi^t 
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all  ckildren  who  are  praised  and  admired  for 
sprightliness  and  wit,  reason  absurdly^  and 
irontinue  ignorant.  Wit  and  judgment  depend 
upon  different  and  opposite  habits  of  the  mind. 
Wit  searches  for  remote  resemblances  between 
objects  or  thoughts  apparently  dissimilar.  Judg- 
ment compares  the  objects  placed  before  it, 
in  order  to  find  out  their  differences  rather  than 
their  resemblances.  The  comparisons  of  judg- 
ment may  be  slow,  those  of  wit  must  be  rapid. 
The  same  power  of  attention  in  children  may 
produce  either  with  or  judgment.  Parents  must 
decide  in  which  faculty,  or  rather,  in  which 
of  these  habits  of  the  mind,  they  wish  their 
pupils  to  excel;  and  they  must  conduct  their 
education  accordingly.  Those  who  are  desirous 
to  make  their  pupils  witty,  must  sacrifice  some 
portion  of  their  judgment  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  talent  for  wit;  they  must  allow  their  chil- 
dren  to  talk  frequently  at  random.  Amongst 
a  multitude  of  hazarded  observations  a  happy 
hit  is  now  and  then  made :  for  these  happy  hits 
children  who  are  to  be  made  wits  should  be 
praised  ;  and  they  must  acquire  sufiicient  cou* 
rage  to  speak  from  a  cursory  view  of  things ; 
therefore  the  mistakes  they  make  from  super* 
iicial  examination  must  not  be  pointed  out  to 
them ;  their  attention  must  be  turned  to  the 
comic,  rather  than   to  the  serious  side  of  ob* 
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jects ;  they  must  study  the  different  meanings 
and  powers  of  words ;  they  should  hear  witty 
conversation,  read  epigrams,  and  comedies : 
and  in  all  company  they  should  be  exercised, 
before  numbers,  in  smart  dialogue  and  re<- 
partee. 

When  we  mention  the  methods  of  educat- "' 
ing  a  child  to  be  witty,  we  at  the  same  time 
point  out  the  dangers  of  this  education  :  and 
it  is  but  just  to  warn  parents  against  expect- 
ing inconsistent  qualities  from  their  pupils.~ 
Those  who  steadily  prefer  the  solid  advantages 
of  judgment  to  the  transient  brilliancy  of  wit, 
should  not  be  mortified  when  they  see  their 
children,  perhaps,  deficient  at  nine  or  ten  years 
old  in  the  showy  talents  for  general  conversa- 
tion :  they  must  bear  to  see  their  pupils  appear 
slow,  they  must ,  bear  the  contrast  of  flippant* 
gaiety  and  sober  simplicity ;  tbey  must  pursue 
exactly  an  opposite  course  to  that  which  has 
been  recommended  for  the  education  of  wits ; 
they  must  never  praise  their  pupils  for  hazard- 
ing observations ;  they  must  cautiously  point 
out  any  mistakes  that  are  made  from  a  precipi- 
tate suiTey  of  objects ;  ^hey  should  not  harden 
their  pupils  against  that  feeling  of  shame,  which 
arises  in  the  mind  from  the  perception  of  hav- 
ing uttered  an  absurdity ;  they  sl^ould  never 
encourage  their  pupils  to  play  upon  words  ;  and 
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their  ddmiration  of  tfit  should  never  be  vehe* 
hiently  or  enthtistastically  expressed. 
•  We  shatll  giv6  a  few  examples  to  <Jotivince  pa- 
rents^ that  children,  \vhose  reasoniilg  i>owers  hate 
been  cultivated,  are  rather  slow  in  comprehend- 
ing and  in  admiring  wit.  They  require  to  have  it 
expkiined,  they  want  to  settle  the  e^taCt  justice 
and  morality  of  the  repartee,  before  they  will 
admire  it. 

(November  20th,  1795.)  To-day  at  diiiner 
the  conversation  happened  to  tUm  upon  wit. 
Somebody  mentioned  the  well  known  reply  of 
the  hackney-coachman  to  Pope.  S  — «— — ,  a  boy 
of  nine  years  old,  listened  atterttively,  but  did 
Tiot  seem  to  understand  it ;  bis  father  endeavouf* 
ed  to  explaiti  it  to  him.  "  Pope  was  a  little 
*^  ill-made  mto ;  his  favourite  etdanisltion 
**  Was,  *  God  metid  me!*  Now,  When  he  was  iti 

a  passion  with  the  hackney-coachman,  he  cried 

as^tisual,  ^  God  miend  xAeV  *  Mend  you^  Sir,* 
"  said  the  coachman ;  ^  it  would  be  easier  to  khake 
*'  a  new  one.*    Do  you  understand  this  now;'* 

S — -'-•^  looked  dull  upon  it,  ^nd,  aftei*  sonie 
minutes  consideration,  said,  *•  Yes,  Pope  was 
^^  ill-mad^;  the  fnatl  meant  it  would  4>e  better 
*•  to  cbake  a  hew  one  than  to  mend  him.** 
S  - — — -  did  not  yet  ittm  to  take  the  wit ;  he 
'  took  the  answer  literally,  and  understood  it 
soberly.    ' 
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'  Immediately  aftetwarcfs^  the  officer's  famous 
reply  to  Pope  was  told  to  S— — — .  Abont  ten 
days  after  this  conversation,  S  ■■  said  to  his 

sister,  "  1  wonder.     M-**— — — ,  that  people  don't 
**  ofteiier   laugh   at  crooked    people  :    like  the 
*f  officer,  who  called  Pope  a  note  of  int^rroga- . 
"  tion." 

M— — — .    "  It  would  be  ill-natored  to  laugh 
'^  at  them." 

'  S— — -.  *^  But  you  all  praised  that  man  for 
•'  saying  that  about  Pope.  You  did  not  think 
*«  him  ill-natUfed.'* 

M.     '    ■  >.    *^  No,  because  Pope  h*d  been 
"  impertinent  to  him.** 

S— .     "  How?- 

M --•      **  Don*t    you    remember,     that 

**  when  the  officer  said  that  a  note  of  interro* 
^^  gation  would  make  the  passage  clear.  Pope 
^*  turned  round,  and  looking  at  him  with  great 
**  Contempt,  asked  if  be  knew  what  a  note  of 
*^  interrogation  was? ^ 

aj — .     "  Yes  ;  I  remember  that ;  but  I  do 

'^*  not  think  that  was  very  impertinent,  because 
**  Pope  might  not  know  whether  the  man  knew 
**  itornot.'* 

Mr.  ■  '*  Very   true ;    but    then    you 

^^  see,  that  Pope  took  it  for  granted  that  the  ofn 

"  ficer  was  extremely  ignorant;   a  boy  who  i^ 
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^<  just  learning  to  read  kpows  what  a  note  of  in- 
*^  terrogation  is.'* 

S '  (thoughtfully).     "  Yes,  it  was  rude 

*^  of  Pope ;  but  then  the  man  was  an  officer, 
"  and  therefore,  it  was  very  likely  that  he  might 
"  be  ignorant ;  you  know  you  said  that  officers 
**  were  often  very  ignorant." 

Mr.  .  ;**  I  said  often  ;  but  not  always. 

•^  Young  men,  I  told  you,  who  are  tired  of 
*^  books,  and  ambitious  of  a  red  coat,  often  go 
*•  into  the  array  to  save  themselves  ^  the  trou- 
^*  ble  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
"other  professions.  A  man  cannot  be  a  good 
'"  lawyer,  or  a  good  physician,  without  having 
*'  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge ;  but  an 
'^  officer  need  have  little  knowledge  to  know 
'^  how  to  stand  to  be  shot  at.  But  though  it 
**  may  be  true  in  general  that  officers  are  often 
*^  ignorant,  it  is  not  necessary  that  th^y  should 
^^  be  so ;  a  man  in  a  red  coat  may  have  as  much 
•*  knowledge  as  a  man'in  a  black,  or  a  blue  one; 
"  therefore  no  sensible  person  should  decide  that 
**  a  man  is  ignorant  merely  because  he  is  aa 
^*  officer,  as  Pope  did." 

S-f .     "  No,  to  be  sure.     I  understand 

"  now.". 

M ~.     "  But  I  thought,  S- ,  you 

"  iinderstooij  this  before." 
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Mr.  ■  He  is  very  right  not  to  let  it 

^^  pass  without  understanding  it  thoroughly.    You 

*'  are  very  right,  S ,  not  to  swallow  things 

*^  whole ;  chew  them  well." 

S  • looked  as  if  he  was  still  chewing*     < 

M- .      «  What  are  you  thinking    of, 

"  S ?" 

S .     *'  Of  the  man's  laughing  at  Pope 

*^  for  being  crooked.** 

Mr.  .   *^  If  Pope  had  not  said  any  thing 

"  rude  to  that  man,  the  man  would  have  done 
*^  very  wrong  to  have  laughed  at  him.  If  the 
"  officer  had  walked  into  a  coflFee-house,  and 
"  pointing  at  Pope,  had  ^aid,  *  there's  a  little 
*^  crooked  thing  like  a  note  of  interrogation/ 
*'  people  might  have  been  pleased  with  his  wit 
^^  in  seeing  that  resemblance,  but  they  would 
*^^have  disliked  his  ill-nature;:  and  those  who 
*^  knew  Mr.  Pope  would  probably  have  an- 
*'  swered,  '  Yes,  Sir,  but  that  crooked  little  man 
"  is  one  of  the  most  witty  men  in  England ;  he 
**  is  the  great  poet,  Mr.  Pope.'  But,  when  Mr. 
"  Pope  had  insulted  the  officer,  the  case  was 
"  altered.  Now,  if  the  officer  had  simply  an- 
"  swered,  when  he  was  asked  what  a  note  of 
*^  interrogation  was,  *  a  little  crooked  thing;* 
^^  and  if  he  had  looked  at  Pope  from  head  to 
*^  foot  as  he  spoke  these  words,  every  body's 
/r  attention    would     have    been     turned    upon 
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**  Pope*s  figure ;  but  then  the  officer  would 
*'  have  reproached  him  only  for  his  personal 
*'  defects;  but  by  saying,  *  a  little  crooked 
thing  that  asks  questions,^  the  officer  reproved 
Pope  for  his  impertinence.  Pope  bad  just 
^*  asked  him  a  question,  and  ewery  body  per-> 
'^  ceived  the  double  application  of  the  answer, 
'f  It  was  an  exact  description  ^f  a  note  of  inter- 
*^  rogation,  and  of  Mr.  Pope.  It  is  this  sort 
*'  of  partial  resemblance  quickly  pointed  out 
*^  between  things,  which  at  first  c^pear  very  un- 
^^  like,  that  surprises  and  pleases  people,  and 
''  they  call  it  wit/* 

How  difficult  it  is  to  explain  wit  to  a  child  1 
and  how  much  more  difficult  to  fix  its  valab 
and  morality !    About  a  month  after  this  convet* 

'sation  had  passed,    S returned    to    the 

charge :    his   mind    had    not    been    comj^tely 
settled  about  wit. 

(January  gth,  1706.)  ^^  So,  S^ — — -^,  you 
^^  dont  yet  understand  wit,  I  see,"  said  M  ■"  ■  .  ^  ■ 
to  him,  when  he  looked  very  grave  at  something 
that  was  said  to  him  in  jest.  S— — — -  iminedi- 
Ittely  asked,  "  What  is  wit  ?  '* 

M ^ —  answered  (laughing),  ^^  Wit  is  the 

^  folly  of  grown  up  people.'* 

Mr.  .     ^'  How  can  you  give  the  boy 

^*  such   an   answer  1     Come  to   me,    my   dear, 
•**  and  ril  try  if  I  can  give  you  a  better.     There 
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^re  two  kinds  of  wit^  one  which  depends  upon 
words,    and    another    which    depends    upon 
thoughts.     I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  wit 
^^  depending  upon  words :  . 

'^  Hear  yonder  beggar,  how  he  cries, 
**  I  am  80  lame,  I  cannot  rise! 
«  If  he  tells  truth,  he  lies/* 

« 

S .     ^  No !    If  he  tells  truth  He  lies  1 

^  No,  he  can't, both  tell  truth  and  tell  a  He  at 
•*  the  same  time ;  that's  impossible." 

Mr.  .     "  Then  there  is  something  in 

the  words  which  you  don't, understand:  in  the 
*^  common  sense  of  the  words  they  contradict 
^^  each  other ;  but  try  if  you  can  find  out 
**  any  uncommon  sense^  any  word  whicl^  can  be 
'*  understood  in  two  senses." 

S  '  muttered  the  words,  "  if  he  tells  truth 

f^.  he  lies,"  and  looked  indignant^  but  presently 
said,  ^^  Oh,  now  I  understand ;  the  beggar  was 
".  lyii^,  down  ;  be  lies,  means  he  lies  dowu;^  jiot 
"  he  tells  a  lie." 

The  perception  of  the  dquble  meaning  of  jthe 
iwOrd^  did  not  seem  to  please  this  boy^on  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  provoke  him,  and  hp  ap- 
peared to  think  that  he  had  wasted  his  time  l^po^ 
the  disrcovery,  . 

.    Mr, •  "  Now  I  will  give  you  an  inatano; 
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**  of  wit  that  depends  upon  the  ideas  rather  than 
*^  on  the  words.  A  man  of  very  bad  character 
*'  told  falsehoods  of  another,  who  then  made 
"  these  two  lines  : 

**  Lie  on,  whilst  my  revenge  shall  be, 
"  To  tell  the  very  truth  of  thee." 

S approved  of  this  immediately,  and 

heartily;  and  recollected  the  only  epigram  he 
knew  by  rote,  one  which  he  had  heard  in  con- 
versation two  or  three  months  before  this  time* 
It  was  made  upon  a  tall,  stupid  ^lan,  who  had 
challenged  another  to  make  an  epigram  extem- 
pore upon  him. 

*^  Unlike  to  Robinson  shall  be  my  song ; ' 
**  It  shall  be  witty,  and  it  sha*nt  be  long/* 

At  the  time  S first  heard  this  epigram^ 

he  had  been  as  slow  in  comprehending  it  as 
possible ;  but  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, it  pleased  him,  and  remained  fixed  in 
his  memory, 

Mr.  observed,  that  this  epigram  con- 
tained wit  both  in  words  and  in  id^as ;  and  he 
gave  S one  other  example.    ^*  There  were 

two  contractors ;  I  mean  people  who  make  a 

bargain  with  government,  or  with  those  who 
<<  govern    the    country,    to  supply  them  with 
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*^  certain  things  at  a  certain  price:  there  were 
two  contractors,  one  of  whom  was  employed 
to  supply  government  with  corn,  the  other 
agreed  to  supply  government  with  rum. — 
Now,  you  know,  corn  may  be  called  grain, 
and  rum   may  be  called   spirit.     Both   these 

"  contractors  cheated  in  their  bargain  ;,  both 
their  names  were  the  same  ;  and  the  following 
epigram  was  made  on  them. 


ic 
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*^  Both  of  a  name,  lo !  two  contractors  come ; 
"  One  cheats  in  corn,  and  t'other  cheats  in  rum. 
*'  Which  is  the  greater,  if  you  can  explain, 
**  A  rogue  in  spirit,  or  a  rogue  in  grain  ?  " 

'^  Spirit y*  continued  Mr.  ,  *^  has  another 

"  sense,  you  know — will,  intention,  soul  ;  he 
"  has  the  spirit  of  a  rogue  ;  he  has  the  spirit  of 
^^  contradiction.  And  grain  has  also  another 
f^  meaning ;  the  grain  of  this  table,  the  grain  of 
"  your  coat.  Dyed  in  grain,  means  dyed  into 
"  the  substance  of  the  material  so  that  the  dye 
"  can't  be  washed  out.  A  rogue  in  grain, 
^^  means  a  man  whose  habit  of  cheating  is  fixed 
^'  in  his  mind;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
*^  which  is  the  worst,  a  man  who  has  the  wish, 
*^  or  a  man  who  has  the  habit  of  doing  wrong. 
"  At  first  it  seems  as  if  you  were  only  asked 
^^  which  was   the  worst,    to  cheat    in    selling 
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^'  grain^  or  in  selling  spirit ;  but  the  |)onceaIed 
'^  meaning  makes  the  question  both  sense  und 
'^  wit." 

These  detailed  examples  we  fear  may  appear 
tiresome;  but  we  know  not  how  without  them 
to  explain  ourselves  fully.  We  sboul4  a4d  for 
the  consolation  of  those  who  admire  wit;,  and 
we  are  amongst  the  number  ourselvf^^  that  jt  is 
much  more  likely  that  wit  ^hoijild  be  <^grafted 
upon  judgment^  than  that  judgment  should  be 
engrafted  upon  wit. 

We  hope  that  we  have,    in  tbe  'Chapter  on 
Books,  fully  explained  the  danger  of  accustom- 
ing children  to  read  what  they  da  not  under- 
stand.    Poetry  they  cannot  eariy  comprehend  j 
.  and  even  if  tbey  do  understand  it^  they  caitnbt 
improve  their  reasoning  fmculty  by  poetic  stupes; ' 
The  anak>gie3  of  |>oetry  and  of  jreasonin^  are 
very  different.     *^  The   muse,*'    says  an  exdel* 
lent   judge   upon  this   subject,    ^^  would   make 
"  but  an  indiferent  school-miaftress/*    We  in-- 
elude,  under  the  bead  poetry,  aU'booksJn  which 
declamation   and  eloquence  are  substituted   for 
reasoning.     We  should  accustom  our  pupils  td 
judge  strictly  of  the  reasoning  which  they  medt 
with   in   books;*  no   names   of    high    authority 
should  ever  preclude  an  author  s  arguments  froitt 
^anamination.  *'* 

^   The  following  passage  from  St.  Pierre's  Etudes 
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dfe  la  Nlkttir^  was  read  to  two  bdys  :  H ^j 

4  yeiars  old  ;  S  — * — >—,  ten  years  ojd. 

Hurtful  insects  ptesent  (the  same)  opposi- 
tions and  signs  of  d^stn^icltion ;  the  ghat,  thirsty 
of  human  blood,  announces  himself  to  our 
^^  sight  by  the  white  spots  with  which  his  brown 
^^  body  is  q)eckled;  aiid  by  the  shrill  sound  of 
^^  his  wings,  which  ititerraptsi  the  calm  of  the 
f«  groves,  he  announces  hiiiiself  to  our  ear  as 
well  as  to  our  eye.  The  carnivorous  wasp 
is  streaked  like  the  tyger^  with  bands  of  bhck 
*'  over  a  yellow  ground/*       ^ 

H     ■    ■    '  and  S  both  at  onteexdaimed, 

that  these  spots  in  the  gnat,  and  stre&k^  in  the 
wasp,  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  stinging  us. 

«  The  buzzing  of   the   gnat,"   said   S — , 

^^  would,  I  think,  be  a  very  agreeable  soOnd  to  us, 
^^  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  gnat  would  stitig^ 
^^  and  that  it  was  coming  near  us ;  and,  as  to 
*^  the  wasp,  I  remember  stoppitig  one  day  upon 
^^  the  stairs  to  look  at  the  beautiful  bbck  and 
*^  yellow  body  of  a. w^p.  ,  I  did  not  think  of 
*^  danger,  nor  of  its  stinging  me  then^  and  1 
**  did  not  know  that  it  was  like  a  tiger.  After 
^^  I  had  been  stung  by  a  wasp,  I  did  not  think 
^^  a  wasp  such  a  beautiful  animal.  I  think  it 
^^  is  very  often  from  our  knowing  that  animals 
*^  can  hurt  us,  that  we  think  them  ugly.  We 
*^  might  a«  well  s^gr,**  continued  iS  ■  ,  point- 
VOL.  ii«  2  ^ 
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ing  to  a  croqus  which  waa  near  him^  ^^  we  might 
^^  as  well  9ay,  that  a  maa  who  has  a  jellow  face 
^^  has  the  same  disposition  as  that  orocus^  or  that 
^^  the  crocus  is  ii|  every  thing  like  the  man^ 
'^  because  it  is  yellow-" 

Cicero*s  ^^  Curious  Cousolatiou  for  DeMbess** 
is  properly  noticed  by  Mr^  Huime.  It  was  read  to 
§!  H  few  days  ago,  to  try,  whether  be  could 

detect  the  sophistry ;  he  was  not  pretiously  told 
what  was  thought  of  it  by  others. 

/^  How  many  languages  are  there,*^  says  Cicero,' 
*^  which  you  do  not  understand  I  The  Punicy 
'^  SpaQishj  Gallic,  Egyptian,  &c.  With  re^rd 
^^  to  all  these  you  are  as  if  you  were  deaf,  and 
^.^  yet  you  are  indifferent  dbout  the  matter.  Is  i<i 
^^  then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  de9f  to  pne 
**  language  more  ? "  , 

"  J  dpnt  thin  V  said  S  '   ,  "  that  waf  at 

'^  all  a  gopd  way  to.consrole  the  man,  because  it 
^^  putting  him  in  mind  that  he  was  vm^  deaf 
^^  thw  he  thought  he  wa^4  He  did  nOttthinJi  of 
**^^  those  languages,  perhaps^  till  he  itas  put  in 
^^  mind  that  he  could  not  he^r  them."        .      , 

In  stating  any  questton  tp  a  child,  we  should 
avoid  letting  our  own  (pinion  be  li;nown>  lest 
we  lead  or  intimidate  his  mind*  .We  should  also 
avoid.. all  ap|)earance  oi>  aniKiety,  .all  .impatience 
&r  the  Gnawer  ;  out  pupiPs  mind,  ahould  he  in  « 
oa) in  state  when  he  is.  tp  jtidge  r  if  we  Wkftkhn 
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.  syippathetic  attentioa  to  our  hopes  ^and  fe|tr3, 
we  s^tate  bim^  and  he  will  judge  by  our 
countenances  rather  than  by  comparing  the 
objects  or  propositions  which  are  laid  before  him. 
Some  people^  in  arguing  with  children^  teach 
them  to  be  disingenuous  by  the  uncandid  man- 
ner in  which  they  proceed ;  they  show  a  d^siire 
for  victory  rather  than  for  truth ;  they  state  the 
argunients  only  on  their  own  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  they  will  not  allow  the  force  of  those 
which  are  brought  against  them.  Children  are 
thus  piqued  instead  of  being  convinced^  and  in 
their  turn  they  become  zealots  in  support  of  their 
own  opinions;  they  hunt  only  for  argunients 
in  their  own  favour,  and  they  are  mortified 
when  a  good  reason  is  brought  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question  to  that  on  which  they  happen 
to  have  enlisted.  To  prevent  this  we  should 
never  argue,  or  suffer  others  to  argue  for  victory 
with  our  pupils ;  we  should  not  praise  them 
for  their  cleverness  in  finding  out  arguments  in 
support  of  their  own  ofunion;  but  we  should 
praise  their  qandour  and  gppd  sense  when  they 
perceive  an4  acknowledge  the  force  of  their 
opponent's  argvments*  They  should  not  be 
(9Kercised  as  advocates,  but  a^  judges }  t^vsy 
fi^oxxld  be  enoD^raged  to  keep  their  minds  im- 
-partial,  to  sum  up  thje  reasops  which  they  have 
k^d,   and  tQ  form   theijr  ppinion  fr9ip  these 

2  A  2 
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withont  regard  to  what  they  may  have  ori^nalfy 
asserted.  We  should  never  triumph  over  chil- 
dren for  changing  their  opinion.  "  I  thought 
^*  you  were  on  my  side  of  the  question ;  or  I 
"  thought  you  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"  question  just  now  ! "  is  sometimes  tauntingly 
said  to  an  ingenuous  child,  who  changes  his 
opinion  when  he  hears  a  new  argument.  You 
think  it  a  proof  of  his  want  of  judgment,  that  he 
changes  his  opinion.  Do  you  think  it  a  proof 
that  your  scales  are  bad,  because  they  vibratie 
with  every  additional  weight  that  is  added  to 
cither  side  ? 

Idle  people  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with 
trying  the  judgment  of  children,  by  telling  them 
improbable,  extravagant  stories,  and  then  ask 
the  simple  listeners  whether  they  believe  what 
has  been  told  them.  The  readiness  of  belief  in 
children  will  always  be  proportioned  to  their 
experience  of  the  veracity  of  those  with  whom 
they  converse ;  consequently  children,  who  live 
with  those  who  speak  truth  to  them,  will  scarcely 
ever  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  strangiers. 
Such  trials  of  the  judgment  of  our  pupils  should 
never  be  permitted.  Why  should  the  example 
of  lying  be  set  before  the  honest  minds  of  chil- 
dren, who  are  far  from  silly  when  they  show 
simplicity !  They  guide  themselves  by  the  best 
rules,  by  which  even  a  philosopher  in 
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circumstaiices  could  guide  himself.  The  things 
asserted  are  extraordinary,  but  the  children 
believe  them,  because  they  have  n^ver  had  any 
experience  of  the  falsehood  of  human  testimony. 

The  Socratic  mode  of  reasoning  is  fne^uently 
practised  upon  children.  People  arrange  ques- 
tions artfully,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  whatever 
conclusion  they  please.  In  this  mode  of  reason* 
ing  much  depends  upon  getting  the  first  move ; 
the  child  has  very  little  chance  of  having  it ;  his 
preceptor  usually  begins  first  with  a  peremptory 
voice,  "  Now  answer  me  this  question  P**  The 
pupil,  who  knows  that  the  interrogatories  ar^ 
put  with  a  design  to  entrap  him,  is  immediately 
alarmed,  and  instead  of  giving  a  direct,  candid 
answer  to  the  question,  is  always  looking  for- 
ward to  the  possible  consequences  of  his  reply; 
or  he  is  considering  how  he  may  evade  the  snare 
that  is  laid  for  him.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  learning  the  shuf- 
fling habits  of  cunning;  he  has  little  chance  of 
learning  the  nature  of  open,  manly  investiga^ 
tion. 

Preceptors,  who  imagine  that  it  is  necessary 
to  put  on  very  grave  faces,  and  to  use  much 
learned  apparatus  in  teaching  the  art  of  reasonmg, 
are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  succeed  as  those  are, 
who  have  the  happy  art  of  encouraging  children 
tp  lay  open  their  mindsi  freely,  .imd  who  can 
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make  every  pleasing  triflo  an  etercise  f6r  the 
tinderstanding.  If  it  be  playfully  pointed  oQt 
to  a  child  that  he  reasons  ill,  he  sitiiles  and 
corrects  himself ;  but  you  run  the  hazard  of 
liislking  him  positive  in  error,  if  you  reprove  or 
j^idicule  him  with  severity.  It  is  better  to  seizo 
the  subjects  that  accidentally  arise  in  C6nversa^ 
fibn,  than  formally  to  prepare  subjects  fer  dis- 
6udsion. 

"  iTie  king's  stag-hound^,'*  (says  Mr.  Whitei 
of  Selbofne^  in  his  entertaining  observations  on 
quadrupeds),*  ''  the  king's  stag-hounds  came 
^^  down  to  Alton,  attended  by  a  huntsman  and  six 
^^  ye6men-prickers  with  horns,  to  try  for  the  stag 
*^  that  has  haunted  Hartley-wood  and  its  enti- 
^^  rons  for  so  l6ng  a  time.  Many  hundreds  of 
^  people,  horse  and  foot,  attended  the  dogs  to 
""'^  see  the  deeV  unharboured ;  but  thetigh  the 
^^  huntsmen  drew  Hartley-Wood,  and  Long* 
^^  coppice,  j^nd  Shrub-wood,  and  Temple-hang- 
^  ers ;  and  in  their  way  back.  Hartley,  and 
**  Ward-le-h^m-hangers,  yet  no  stag  could  be 
^*  found. 

^^  The  royal  pack^  accustomed  to  have  the 
^^  deer  turned  out  before  them^  mpioer  drew  the 
^  cwefts  with  my  address  and  spirit^  &c. 


*  A  Naturalist's  Cakndar,  by  thelateRev.GilfcertWhite^ 
M.  A.  published  by  Dr.  Aikiii. 
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Children,  who  are  accnstomed  to  have  the 
game  started  and  turned  out  before  them  by  their 
preceptors,  may,  perhaps,  like  the  royal  pack, 
lose  their  wonted  address  and  spirit,  and  may 
be  disgracefully  at  a  fault  in  the  public  chace. 
Preceptors  should  not  help  their  pupils  out  in 
argument,  they  should  excite  them  to  explain 
and  support  dieir  own  observations. 

Many  ladies  show  in  geni^ral  conversation  the 
powers  of  easy  raillery  joined  to  reasoning,  un- 
incumbered with  pedantry.  If  they  would  em- 
ploy these  talents  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, they .  would  probably  be  as  well  repaid 
for  their  exertions,  as  they  can  possibly  be  by 
tbe  polite,  but  transient  applause  of  the  visi- 
tors to  whom  they  usually  devote  their  powers 
of  entertaining.  A  little  praise  or  blame,  a 
sniile  from  a  mother,  or  a  frown,  a  moment's 
attention,  or  a  look  of  cold  neglect,  have  the 
happy,  or  the  fatel  power  of  repressing  or  of 
exciting  the  energy  of  a  child,  of  directing  his 
understanding  to  useful  or  pernicious  purposes. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  children  do  not 
make  some  attempt  to  reason  about  the  little 
events  which  interest  them,  and  upon  these  oc- 
casions a  mother,  whb  joins  in  conversation 
with  her  children,  may  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  reasoning  without  the  parade  of  logical 
disquisitipns. 
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libuse  of  them,  and  his  quickness  in  •  reasoning 
was  increased^  by  exercise  in  detecting  puerile 
sophisms  :  such  as  that  of  the  Cretans — Gorgias 
and  his  bargain  about  the  winning  of  his  first 
cause.  In  the  following  sorites*  of  Themis* 
tocles— "  My' son  commands  his  mother;  his 
•*  mother  commands  me  ;  I  command  the  Athe- 
'*  nians ;  the  Athenians  command  Greece ; 
^^  Greece  commands  Europe ;  Europe  com- 
**  mands  the  whole  earth;  therefore  ttiy  son 
'^^  commands  the  whole  earth.** — ^The  sophisih 
depends  upon  the  inaccurate  use  of  the  word 
commands^  which  is  employed  in  different  senses 
in  the  different  propositions.'  This  err6V  was, 
without  difficulty,  detected  by  S  >  at  tett 

years  old;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  any  un- 
Jprejudiced  boy,  of  the  same  age,  would  itiaine^ 
diately  point  out  the  fallacy  without  hesitation ; 
but  w^  do  not  feel  quite  sure,  that  a  boy  exl^r- 
cised  in  logic,  who  had  been  taught  to  admir^ 
and  reverence  the  ancient  figures  of  rhetoric, 
wbiild  with  equal  readiness  detect  the  sophism. 
Perhaps  it  may  seem  surprising,  that  the  same 
boy,  who  judged  so  well  of  this  sorites  of  the^ 
mistocles,  should  a  few  months  before  have  been 
easily  entrapped  by  the  following  simple  dilemma. 


*  v.  Deinology ;  where  there  are  maDy  entertaining  ^x^ 
amples  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 
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M »    **  We  should  avoid  wbM:  gives  ns 

"  pam. 

S *^  Yes,  to  be  sure,*' 

M-  **  Whatever  btlrns  us  gives  us 

^*  pain.** 

S— — -.     "  Yes,  that  itdoes.** 

M      ■■  *•  We  should  then  avoid  whatever 

^  burns  us." 

To  this  conclusion  8-     heartily  assented^ 

for  he  had  but  just  recovered  from  the  pain  of  a 
bum. 

M — ^ .     *^  Rre  burns  us.** 

S .     ''  Yes,  I  know  that.** 

M ^.    *'  We  should  then  avoid  fire.- 

S ^.    "  Yes." 

This  hasty  yes  was  extorted  from  the  boy  by 
tte  mode  of  interrogatory  ;  but  he  soon  perceived 
his  mistake. 

M^ ''  yVe  should  avoid  fire.    What, 

**  when  we  are  very  cold  ?  ** 

S  ■■*"  .  ^^  Oh,  no ;  I  meant  to  sayi  that  we 
**  should  avoid  a  certain  degree  of  fire.  W< 
^^  should  not  go  too  neat  the  fire. '  We  shouli 
**  not  go  so  near  as  to  burn  ourselves.** 

Children,  who  have  but  little  experience,  fre- 
quently  admit  Assertions  to  he  true  in  generkl^ 
which  are  only  true  in  particular  instances ;  and 
this  is  often  attributed  to  their  want  oS  judg- 
ment :  it  should  be  attributed  to  their  want  of 
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experience.      Experience^   and     nothing     eke, 
can  rectify  these  mistakes  :    if  we   attempt   to 
correct  them  by  words,  we  shall  merely  teach 
our  pupils  to  argue  about  terms^  not  to  reason. 
Some  of  the  questions  and   themes  which  are 
given  to  boys  may  afford  us  instances  of  this  in- 
judicious education.      ^^  Is  eloquence  advanta- 
*^  geous,  or  hurtful  to  a  state  ? "     What  a  vast 
range  of  ideas,  what  variety   of   experience  in 
men  and  things  should  a  person  possess,  who  is 
to  discuss  this  question !     Yet  it   is  often  dis* 
cussed   by    unfortunate    scholars    of   eleven  or 
twelve  years  oldf    "  What  is  the  greatest  good  ?" 
The  answer  expected    by  ^  preceptor  to  this 
question  obviously  is,  virtue ;  and,  if  a  boy  can 
in  decent  language  write  ^  p^ge  or  two  about 
pleasure's  being  a  transient,  and  virtue-s  being 
a  permant   good,    his    master  flattera    himself 
that  he  has  early  taught  him  to  reason  philoso- 
phically.   But  what  ideas  does  the  yoivtb  annex 
to  the  words  pleasure  and  virtue  ?     Or  does  he 
9n0ex  any  ?.  If  he  he  annex  no  idea  to  the  lyordsi 
be  is  iaoerely  talking  about  sounds. 

All  reasoning  ultimately  refers  to  matters  of 
fact ;  to  judge  whether  any  piece  of  reasoning 
be  within  the  comprehension  of  a  child,  we 
inust  consider  whether  the  facts  to  which  it  re- 
fei's  ^re  within  his  experience.  The  inore  ^ve 
increaae  his  knowledge  of  hctny  the  more  wp 
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ihould  exerercise  bitn  in  reasooii^g  upon  them  ; 
3Ut  We  should  tedch  him  to  examine  catefulljr 
^fore  he  admits  any  thing  to  be  a  fact^  or  any 
issertion  to  be  true.  Experiment^  as  to  sub^ 
stances^  is  the  test  of  truth  ;  and  attention  to 
bis  own  feelings,  as  to  matters  of  feeling.  Com* 
parison  of  the  evidence  of  others  with  the  gene- 
pal  laws  of  nature,  which  he  has  learned  from 
[lis  own  observation,  is  another  mode  of  ob- 
taining an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts.  M. 
Condillac,  in  his  Art  of  Reasoning,  maintains, 
that  the  evidence  of  reason  depends  solely  up- 
on our  perception  of  the  identity^  or  to  use 
a  less  formidable  word,  sameness^  of  one  propo- 
sition with  another.  "  A  demonstration,"  he 
says,  ^^  is  only  a  chain  of  propositions,  in  which 
"  the  same  ideas  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
"  differ  only  because  they  are  differently  ex- 
'-'  pressed ;  the  evidence  of  any  reasoning  con- 
^^  sists  solely  in  its  identity.** 

M*  Condillac*  exemplifies  this  doctrine  by 
translating  this  proposition,  *'  The  measure  of 
^*  every  triangle  is  the  product  of  its  height  by 
^*  half  its  base,"  into  self-evident,  or,  as  be  calls 

*  line  demonstration  est  done  une  suite  de  prppositionsit 
D}]t  lea  mgmes  id^es  passant  de  Type  h  I'autre,  ne  different 
Que  parce  qu'elles  sont  inonc^es  di£P^remment ;  et  l'§vidence 
d'uh  raisonnement  consiste  uni^uement  danr  Pidentiti.  V* 
Art  i^  Raisgnneri  p.  e« 
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them^  identical  propositions.  The  whole  ulti* 
tnately  referring  to  the  ideas  which  we  have 
obtained  by  our  senses  of  a  triangle ;  of  {ts  base, 
of  measure,  height,  and  number.  If  a  chil4 
bad  not  previously  acquired  any  one  of  thes^ 
ideas,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  explain  one  term 
by  another,  or  to  translate  one  phrase  or  propo^ 
sition  into  another ;  they  might  be  identical,  but 
they  would  not  be  self-evident  propositions  to 
the  pupil ;  and  no  conclusion,  except  what  re- 
lates merely  to  words,  could  be  formed  from 
siich  reasoning.  The  moral  which  we  should 
draw  from  Condillac*s  observations  for  Practi«- 
cal .  JEklucation  must  be,  that  clear  ideas  should 
first  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses, 
and  that  afterwards,  vidien  we  reason  about  things 
in  words,  we  should  use  few  and  accurate  terms^ 
that  we  may  have  as  little  trouble  as  possible  ia 
changing  or  translating  one  phrase  or  proposi-^ 
tion  into  another. 

Children,  if  they  are  not  overawed  by  autho* 
rity,^  if  they  arc  encouraged  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving their  own  sensations,  and  if  they  aro 
taught  precision  in  the  use  of  the  words  by^  which 
they  describe  them,  will  probably  reason  acccu- 
rately  where  their  own  feelings  are  concerned. 

In  appreciating  the  testimony  of  others,  and 
in  judging  of  chances  and  probability,  we  must 
jiot  expect  our  pupils  to  proceed  veiy  nipidiy^ 
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There  is  more  dat^er  that  they  sliould  oveir* 
rate^  thaa  that  they  should  undorvalue  the  evi^ 
deoce  of  otheri^ ;  becau^^.  as  we  fg^merly  stated^ 
we  take  it  for  .granted,  that  they.  haV'e  had  little 
experience  of  falsehood.  We  should,  .to  pre^ 
serve  then}  from  credulity^  excite  th^m^  in  all 
cases  where  it  can  Jbe  obtained^  never  to  rett 
satisfied  without  the  strongest  ispeciea  <^  ev^^ 
dence,  that  of  their  own  senses.  If  a  child 
says^  ^^  I  am  sure  of  sudi  a  thing,"  we  sbouI4 
immediately  examine  into  his  reasons  for  he* 
lieving  it  ^^  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  told  me  so/'  it 
not  a  suflScient  cause  of  belief,  unless  the  child 
has  had  long  experience  of  A.  and  B.*8  truth 
and  accuracy ;  and^  at  all  events,  the  tndofent 
habit  of  relying  upon  the  astertions  of  others, 
instead  of  verifying  them,  should  not  be  inr 
dulged.  .:  ^     ,  ;> 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  repeat  those.  ^« 
periments,  of  th6  troth  of  which  the  uniform 
eiip^ience  of  our  lives  has  convinced  Ais;.vi^ 
fou  kio  hazards  for  in$tance,  in  believing  ftify 
,4>oe  who  simply  asserts,  that  they  have  ^eeo*  aft 
-apple  fall  fiY>m  a  tree;  this  assertion  c^rees^ivil^ 
the  great  natural  law  of  gravity j  or,  in  other 
wdrds,  with  the.  uniform  experience r  of  man- 
kind :  but  if  any  body  told  us,  that  Ihey.^htd 
«een  an  apple  hanging  aelf^poised  in  the  air/,  we 
:sbouId  reasonably   suspect  the    truth  j!ofi  their 
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ofoservatioh^  ot  of  theii*  evidence^     This  is  the 
first  rule  which  we  can  most  readily  teach   out 
pupils     in  judging  of  evidence^     We  are  not 
speaking  of  children  from  four  to  six  years  old^ 
for  every  thing  is  almost  equally  eictraordinary 
to  them  \  but  when  children  are  about  ten   or 
eleven^  they  have  acquired   a  sufficient   variety 
of  facts  to  form  comparisons^  and  to  judge  to  a 
certain   degree  of   the  probability  of  any  new 
iiict  that  is  related.     In  reading  and  in  conver- 
sation we  should  now  exercise  them  in  forming 
judgments^  wherie  we  know  that  they  have  the 
means  of  comparison.     "  Do  you  believe  such 
a  thing  to  be  true  ?  and  why  do  you  believe 
it  ?  Can  you  account  for  such  a  thing  ?  **  are 
questions  we  should  often  ask  at  this  period  of 
their  education.     On  hearing  extraordinary  facts 
some  children  will  not  be  satisfied  with  vague 
assertions;  others  content  themselves  with  say- 
ing,   **  It  is  so,  I  read  it  in  a  book."     We  should 
bave  tittle  hopes  of  those  who  swallow  every 
thing  they  read  in  a  book  ;  we  are  always  pleased 
to  see  a  child  hesitate  and  doubt,  and  require 
positive  proof  before  he  believes.     The  taste  for 
the  marvellous  is  strong  in  ignorant  minds ;  the 
wish  to  account  for  every  new  appearance  cba«« 
racterises  the  cultivated  pupil. 

A  lady  told  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  (S    "   ■     ) 
the  following  story,  Which   she  had  just. met 
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With  in  "  The  Curiosities  of  Literature.'*  An 
officer^  who  was  coiifined  in  the  Bastille,  used 
to  amuse  himself  by  playing  on  the  flute :  one! 
day  he  observed,  that  a  number  of  spidei-s  came 
down  from  their  webs,  and  hung  round  him,  as 
if  listening  to  his  music  ;  a  number  of  mice  also 
came  from  their  holes,  and  retired  as  soon  as 
he  stopped.  The  officer  had  a  great  dislike  to 
mice ;  he  procured  a  cat  from  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  when  the  mice  wei^e  entranced  hf 
his  music,  he  let  the  cat  out  amongst  them. 

S  'Was  much  displeased  by  this  manV 

treacherous  conduct  towards  the  poor  mice,  and 
his  indignation  for  some  moments  suspended  hi( 
reasoning  foculty ;  but,  when  S  had  suf^ 

ficiently  expressed  his  indignation  against  the 
officer  in  the  aflair  of  the  mice,  he  began  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  story ;  and  he  said^> 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  certain,  that  the 
mice  and  spiders  came  to  listen  to  the  musics: 
'*  I  do  not  know  about  the  mice,*"  said  he; 
*^  but  I  think,  perhaps,  when  the  officer  played 
^^  upoii  the  flute,  he  set  the  air  in  motion,  and 
^^  shook  the  cobwebs,  so  as  to  disturb  the  spiders.*' 
We  do  not,  nor  did  the  child  think,  that  this 
was  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter,  but  we 
mention  it  as  an  instance  of  the  love  of  inyestiga^ 
tion,  which  we  wish  to  encourage. 

The  difficulty  of  judging  concerning  the  truth 

VOL.  u.  2  B 
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of  evidence   increases,    wh«i  we    ta)i?e    moriedi 
causes   into  the  account.     If  we  had  any  sus-? 
picion,  that  a  man  who  told  us  that  be  had  seen 
an  apple  fall  from  a  tree^  had  himself  pulled  thb 
apple  down  and  stolen   it,  we  should   set  the 
probability  of  his  telling  a  falsehood,  and  hi^ 
motive  for  doing  so,  against  his  evidenoe  v  and 
though,  according  to  the  natural  phyaiioal  coijiiM 
of  things^  there  would  be  no   improbability   in 
his    story^    yet  there   might  arise  improbability 
from  his  character  for  dishonesty  i  arid  thus  we 
should  &d  ourselves   in  doubt  conceming  the 
fact.     But  if  two    people  agreed  in  the  same 
testitmmy^  eurdoubt  would  vanish,  tfae<)i^Qn^st 
mam's  doubtful  •evidence  would  be  corvobondied^ 
and  we  should  believe,  notwithstanding  liis  ^e>- 
neral  ebaracter^  in  the  truth  of  hi^  assertion  in 
this  instance.    We  could  make  the  matter  in^ 
finitely  more  complicated,  but  what  baa  been 
aaid  wiU  be  sufficient  to  suggesi  to  preceptors 
the  difficulty,  whioh  their  young  and  inexpert 
enced  pupils  must  feeL  in  forming  judgments  of 
bets  where  physical  and  moral  pnobabilitiefi  are 
in  direct  oppositioa  to  each  other. 

We  wish  that  a  writer,  equal  to  sUsch  a  task, 
would  write  trials  for  children  a:s  «tercises  ibr 
tfaeir  judgment;  beginning  with  the  simplest, 
and  proceeding  gradually  to  more  conij^icated 
ouws  m  which  moral  reasonings  €$xk .  be  used. 
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We  do  not  mean^  that  it  would  be  advke^bie  |o 
initiate  young  readers  in  the  techintl  fonm  0f 
law  ;  but  the  general  principles  of .  jasticei  up<m 
which  all  law  is  founded^  mighty  we  fhiok^  be 
adrantageously  exemplified^  Such. trials  would, 
entertain  children  extfeikiely.  There  is  a  iitigbt 
attempt  at  the  kind  of  composition:  We:  mistn, 
in  a  little  trial  in  Evenings  at  Home ;  and  vi^ 
have  seen  childrcm  read  it  with  great  avidity^r 
Cyrus's  jtidgment  about  the  two  coats,  and  the 
ingenious  story  ctf  the.  olive  noerchaitV  oause^ 
rejudged  by  tiie  sensible  child  in  the  Arabitm 
TaleS)  have  been,  feund  highly  iuterarting  to  fr 
young  audience. 

We  should  prefer  truth  to  fictioti ;  if  we  could 
select  any  instances  from  real  ]ife>  any  trials  suit- 
ed to  the  dapacity  of  young  people,  they  would 
be  preferable  to  any  winch  the  most  ibgenious 
writer  could  invent  lor  that  purpose.  A.gentle- 
man>  who  has  taken  his  two  sons,  one  of  them 
ten,  and  the  oth^r  fifteen  years  old/  to  heai* 
tibials  at  his  county  assizes,  found  by  the  account 
which  the  boys  gave  of  What  they  Imd  heard, 
that  they  had  been  interested,  and  that  they 
weite  capable  of  urtderstanding  the  buuness. 

Allowance  must  be  made  at  first, for  thdbuatle 
a«i<}  noise  of  a  public  place^  andibrihe  varie-* 
ty  of  objects  which  dirtract  the  attenfion. 

Much  of  tile  feadititss  of  forming  judgments 
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depends  upon  the  power  of  discarding  and  ob« 
Hterating  from  our  mind  all  the  superfluous 
circumstances  ;  it  may  be  useful  to  exercise  our 
pupils^  by  telling  them  now  and  then  stories  in 
the  confused  manner  in  which  they  are  some- 
times  related  by  puzzled  witnesses;  let  them 
reduce  tlie  heterogeneous  circumstances  to  or- 
ider^  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  case  for  tbem- 
selves^  and  try  if  they  can  point  out  the  facts 
on  which  the  decision  principally  rests.  This  is 
not  merely  education  for  a  lawyer ;  the  powers: 
of  reasoning  and  judgment^  when  they  have 
beeti  exercised  in  this  manner,  may  be  turned 
to  any  art  or  profession.  We  should,  if  we 
were  to  tly  the  judgment  of  children,  observe, 
whether  in  unusual  circumstances  they  can  ap- 
ply their  former  principles,  and  compare  the 
new  objects  that  are  placed  before  them  without 
perplexity.  We  have  sometimes  found,  that 
On  subjects  entirely  new  to  them,  children, 
who  have  been  used  to  reason,  can  lay  a^ide  the 
eirdumstances  that  are  not  essential,  and  forni  a 
distinct  judgment  for  themselves,  independently 
of  the  opinion  of  others. 

Last  winter,  the  entertaining  life  of  the  cele- 
brated miser,  Mr.  Elwes,.  was  read  aloud  in  a 
fiaimily,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  chil- 
dren. Mr.  £lwes,  once  as  he  was  walking 
home  on  a  dark  night,  in  London^  ran  against 
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a  chair  pole  and  bruised  both  his  shins.  His 
friends  ^ent  for  a  surgeon.  Elwcs  was  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  expense,  and  he  laid  the  surgeon 
a  wager  to  the  amount  of  his  bill^  that  the  leg 
which  he  took  under  his  own  protection  would 
get  well  sooner  than  that  which  was  put  under 
the  surgeon's  care ;  at  the  same  time  Mr*  Elwes 
promised  to  put  nothing  to  the  leg  of  which  he 
took  charge,  Mn  Elwes's  faTOurite  leg  got  well 
sooner  than  that  which  the  sui^eon  had  under- 
taken to  cure,  and  Mr.  Elwes  won  his  wager. 
In  a  note  upon  this  transaction  his  biographer 
says,  <^  This  wager  would  have  been  a  bubble 
**  bet  if  it  bad  been  brought  before  the  Jockey* 
'^  club,  because  Mr.  Elwes,  though  he  promised 
^^  to  put  nothing  to  the  leg  under  his  ownprotec- 
^^  tion,  took  Velno's  vegetable  sirup  during  the 
*^  time  of  its  cure.** 

C (a  girl  of  twelve  years  old,)  observed 

when  this  anecdote  was  read,  that  ^^  still  the 
♦^  wager  was  a  fair  wager,  because  the  medicine 
*'  which  Mr,  Elwes  took,  if  it  was  of  any  use, 
"  must  have  been  of  use  to  both  legs ;  there- 
^^  fore  the  surgeon  and  Mr.  Elwes  had  equal  ad- 
**  vantage  from  it."     C  had  neven  heard 

of  the  Jockey-dub,  nor  of  bubble  bets  befoFe, 
and  she  used  the  word  medicine^  because  she 
foreot  the  name  of  Velqo's  vegetable  sirup. 
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We  have  observed,  the  works  of  criticism 
{ire  unfit  lor  cbildreoi  and  teach  them  rather  to 
.renteinber  what  others  say  of  authors,  thao  to 
judge  of  the  hooks  themselves  impartially ;  but, 
^ben  we  objected  to  works  <^  criticism,  )ire  did 
not  mean  to  ol^ct  to  criticiim  ;  we  think  itan  ex-^ 
celknt  exercise  £>r  the  judgment,  aoij  we  have 
ourselves  been  so  well  corrected,  and  w  kindly 
s^aiited  by  the  observations  of  young  crittcks,  that 
we  cannot  ^oubt  their  capacity.  This  bpok  has 
b«en  read  to  a  jury  of  young  criticks,  who  gave 
their  utmost  attiention  to  it  for  about  half  an  hour 
at  a  sitting,  and  many  amendments  t^ve  been 
made  fit)m  their  suggestions.  In  the  chapter  on 
Obstinacy,  for  instance,  when  we  were  asserting, 
that  children  sometimes  fbrget  their  ol4  ba^l  ba- 
)a\a,  and  do  not  consider  these  as  a  part  pf  them- 
selves, there  was  this  allusion  : 

"  As  the  snake,  when  he  casts  his  skin,  leaves 
"  the  slough  behind  him,  and  winds  on  his  way 
"  in  new  and  beautiful  colours." 

The  moment  this  sentence  was  read,  it  was 

ol^cted  to  by  the  audience.    S— ■,  who  had 

been  pondering  over  the  allair  in  silence,  ex- 
cdaimed,  "  But  I  think  there  is  a  &ult  in  the 
"/'•Dtoion;  do  not  snakes  cast  tbeif  skins  every 
"  year  ?  Thtn  these  ntw  and  beauttful  cohurt, 
"  which  tie  the  good  babitfj  must  be  thrown 
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^^  aside  and  forgotten  the  next  time;  but  that 
^^shouldnot  be." 

This  criticism  appeared  cc^clusive  even  to 
the  author,  and  the  sentence  was  immediately 
expunged. 

When  young  people  have  acquired  a  com* 
mand  of  language,  we  must  be  careful  lest  their 
41uency  and  their  ready  use  of  synonymous  ex- 
pressions should  lessen  the  accuracy  of  their 
reasoning.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  has  ably  shown 
the  connexion  between  the  study  of  language 
,and  the  art  of  reasoning.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  our  pupils  profound  grammarians  or  ety- 
mologists, but  attention  to  the  origin,  abbre- 
viations, and  various  meanings  of  words,  will 
assist  them  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  think  and 
argue  with  precision.  This  is  not  a  study  of 
abstract  speculation,  but  of  practical,  daily  uti- 
lity ;  half  the  disputes,  and  much  of  the  misery 
of  the  world,  originate  and  perpetuate  them- 
selves by  the  inaccurate  use  of  words.  One 
party  uses  a .  word  in  this  sense,  the  opposite 
party  uses  the  same  word  in  another  sense ;  all 
their  reasonings  appear  absurd  to  each  other ; 
and,  instead  of  explaining  them,  they  quarrel. 
This  is  not  the  case  merely  in  philosophical  dis- 
putes between  authors,  but  it  happens  continu- 
ally in  the  busy,  active  scenes  of  life.  Even 
whilst  we  were  writing  this  passage,  in  the  news- 
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paper  of  to-day  we  met  with  an  instance  that  is 
sufficiently  striking. 

**  The  accusation  against  me/*  says  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  in  his  excellent  letter  to  Pichegru,  ex- 
postulating upon  his  unmerited  confinement, 
**  brought  forward  by  your  justice  of  the  peace, 
^*  was,  that  I  was  the  enemy  of  the  republic. 
^*  You  know,  General,  that  with  military  men 
**  the  word  enemy  has  merely  a  techinal  signi* 
<*  fication,  without  expressing  the  least  character 
^^  of  hatred.  You  will  redily  admit  this  principle, 
^'  the  result  of  which  is,  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
"  persecuted  for  the  injury  I  have  been  enabled 
*'  to  do  whilst  I  carried  arms  against  you.'* 

Here  the  argument  between  two  generals, 
one  of  whom  is  pleading  for  his  liberty,  if  not 
for. his  life,  turns  upon  the  meaning  and  con- 
struction of  a  single  word.  Acouracy  of  reason- 
ing, and  some  knowledge  of  language,  may, 
it  appears,  be  of  essential  sei-vice  in  all  profes- 
sions. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  attend  to  the  exact 
meaning  which  is  avowedly  affixed  to  any  terms 
used  in  argument,  but  it  is  also  usefulto  attend 
to  the  thoughts  which  are  often  suggested  to 
the  disputants  by  certain  words.  Thus,  the 
words  happiness,  and  beauty,  surest  in  con- 
versation very  different  ideas  to  different  men, 
^pfl  in  arguing  concerning  these  they  could «never 
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come  to  a  conclusion :  even  persons  who  agree 
in  the  same  definition  of  a  word,  frequently 
do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  ideas  which  the 
word  suggests;  to  the  association  of  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  it  excites^  and^  conse- 
quently, the}^  cannot  strictly  abide  by  their  own 
definition,  nor  can  they  discover  where  the  enrour 
lies.  We  have  observed,  that  the  imagination 
Is  powerfully  affected  by  words  that  suggest 
long  trains  of  ideas ;  our  reasonings  are  influ- 
enced in  the  same  manner,  and  the  elliptical 
figures  of  speech  are  used  in  reasoning  as  well  as 
^  poetry. 

^^  I  would  do  so  and  so,  if  I  were  Alexander.** 
♦*  And  so  would  I,  if  1  were  Parmenio :" 
is  a  short  reply  which  suggests  a  number  of 
ideas,  and  a  train  of  reasoning.  To  those  who 
cannot  supply  the  intermediate  ideas,  the  an* 
tmer  would  not  appear  either  sublime  or  rational* 
Young  people,  when  they  appear  to  admire  any 
compressed  reasoning,  should  be  encouraged  to 
show,  that  they  can  supply  the  thoughts  and 
reasons  that  are  not  expressed.  Vivacious 
children  will  be  disgusted,  however,  if  they  are 
required  to  detail  upon  the  subject ;  all  that  is 
necessary  is,  to  be  sure  that  they  actually  com- 
prehend what  they  admire. 

Sometimes  a  question  that  appears  sitnple  in- 
yplveci    the    cpnsideration  of  others  which   are 
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difficult.  Whenever  a  preceptor  cannot  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  business,  he  will  do  wisely  to 
say  so  at  once  to  his  pupil,  instead  of  attempting 
^  superficial*  or  evasive  reply.  Far  instance^  if 
a  child  was  to  hear  that  the  Dutch  burn  and 
destroy  quantities  of  spice,  the  produce  of  their 
India  islands,  be  would  probably  express  some 
surprise,  and  perhaps  some  indignation.  ][f  a 
preceptor  were  to  say,  "  Th^  Dutch  have  a  right 
to  do  what  they  please  with  what  is  their 
own,  and  the  spice  is  their  own,^'  his  pupil 
.would  not  be  satisfied;  he  would  probably 
say,  ^*'  Yes,  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they 
*'  please  with  what  is  their  own;  bi^t  why 
^*  should  they  destroy  what  is  useful^"  The 
preceptor  might  answer,  if  he  chose  to  make  ^ 
foolish  answer,  ^^  The  Dutch  follow  their  own 
interest  in  burning  the  spice ;  they  sell  what 
remains  at  a  higher  price  ;  the  market  would 
be  overstocked  if  they  did  not  burn  wtoe 
^^  of  their  spice/'  Even  supposing  th^  child  t^ 
understand  the  terms,  this  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  answer ;  nor  could  one  be  givw 
without  discussing  the  nature  of  commeix^, 
and  the  Justice  of  monopolies.  Where  om 
question  in  this  npanner  involves  another,  wt 
should  postpone  the  discussion  if  it  cannot  b« 
completely  made  ;  the  road  may  be  just  pointed 
9Ut9  and  the  pupiFs  c^rio^ity  mny  be  excited  to 
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future  inquiry.     It  is  even  better  to  be  ignorant, 
than  to  have  superficial  knowledge. 

A  philosopher,  who  himself  excelled  in  ac* 
curacy  of  reasoning,  recommends  the  study  of 
mathematicks  to  improve  the  acuteness  and  pre^ 
cision  of  the  reasoning  faculty.*  To  study  any 
thing  accurately  will  have  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  mipd,  and  we  may  afterwards  direct 
the  judgment  to  whatever  purposes  we  please. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  as  a  reproach  upon 
men  of  science  and  literature,  that  those  who 
judge  extremely  well  of  books^  and  of  abetraet 
philosophical  questions,  do  not  show  the*  same 
judgment  in  the  active  business  of  life ;  a  man, 
undoubtedly,  may  be  a  good  mathematician,  a 
good  critick,  an  excellent  writer,  and  may  yet 
not  show,  or  rather  not  employ,  inuch  judgment 
in  his  conduct :  his  powers  df  res|$oning  cannot 
be  deficient ;  the  habit  of  employing  those 
powers  in  conducting  himself  b^  should  have 
been  taught  by  early  education.  Moral  reason-^ 
ing,  and  the  habit  of  acting  in  consequence  of 
the  conviction  erf" judgment,  we  call  prudence; 
a  Virtue  of  so  much  consequence  to  all  the  other 
virtues,  a  virtue  of  so  much  consequence  to  . 
ourselves  and  to  our  friends,  that  it  surely  merits 
^  whole  chapter  in  Practical  Education. 

f  Locke.    On  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understandings 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


On  Prudence  and  Economy. 


Voltaire  says,  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
always  wrote  with  one  kind  of  enthusiasm^ 
and  acted  with  another^  It  often  happens^  that 
men  judge  with  one  degree  of  understanding, 
and  conduct  themselves  with  another ;  *  hence 
the  common*plage  remarks  on  the  diiference 
between  theory  and  practice ;  hence  the  obser- 
vation, that  it  is  easy  to  be  prudent  for  other 
people,  but  extremely  difficult  to  be  prudent 
for  ourselves.  Prudence  is  a  virtue  compound- 
ed  of  judgment  and  resolution  ;  we  do  not  here 
speak  of  that  narrow  species  of  prudence,  which, 
js  more  properly  called  worldly  wisdom ;    but 

*  Here  lies  the  mutton-eatipg  king. 
Whose  promjse  none  ipelied  on  ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
And  never  did  a  wise  one. 
4.  Epitaph  on  Charles  11, 
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M'e  mean  that  enlarged,  cpmprehensife  wisdom, 
which,  after  taking  a  calm  vieiv  of  the  cdbjects 
of  happiness,  steadily  prefers  the  greatest  portion 
of  felicity.  This .  is  not  a  selfish  virtue ;  for, 
according  to  our  definition,  benevolence,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  our  pleasures,  must 
be  included  in  the  truly  prudent  man*s  estimate. 
Two  things  are  necessary  to  make  any  person 
prudent ;  the  power  to  judgCi  and  the  habit  of 
iacting  in  consequence  of  his  conviction.  We 
have  iii  the  preceding  chapter,  as  far  as  we  were 
able,  suggested  the  best  methods  of  cultivating^ 
the  powers  of  reasoning  in  our  pupils ;  we  must 
now  consider  how  these  can  be  applied  imme* 
diately  to  their  conduct,  and  associated  with 
habits  of  action. 

Instead  of  deciding  always  for  our  young  pu* 
pits,  we  should  ^rly  accustom  them  to  choose 
ibr  themselves  about  every  trifle  which  is  inte* 
resting  to  childhood :  if  they  choose  wisely, 
they  should  eiyoy  the  natural  reward  of  their 
prudence;  and  if  they  decide  rashly,  they  should 
be  suffered  to  feel  the  consequence' of  their  own 
errour.  Experience,  it  is  said,  makes  even  foola 
wise;  and  the  sooner  we  can  give  experience, 
the  sooner  we  shall  teach  wisdom.  But  we 
nlust  not  substitute  belief  upon  trust  for  belief 
•  upon  conviction.    When  a  little  boy  says,    *^  I, 
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^^  did  not  Bat  any  more  custard,  because  mamma 
'^  told  me  that  the  custard  would  make  me  sick/ 
he  is  only  obedient,  he  is  not  prudept ;  he 
submits  to  his  mother's  judgment,  he  does  not 
use  his  own.  When  obedience  is  out  of  the 
question,  children  sometimes  follow  the  opinions 
of  others  ;  of  this  ive  formerly  gave  an-instance 
(v.  Toys)  in  the  poor  boy^  who  chose  a  gilt 
coach,  because  hjs  mamma  "  and  every  body 
**  said  it  was  the  prettiest^'  whilst  he  really 
preferred  the  useful  cart:  we  should  never 
prejudice  them  either  by  our.  wisdom  or  our 
folly. 

When  the  attention  is  not  turned  to  divine 
what  the  spectators  think  and  feel,  children 
will  have  leisure  to  consult  their  own  minds^  and 
to  compare  their  own  feelings.  As  this  has 
been  already  spoken  of,  we  shall  not  dwell  upcm 
it ;  we  only  mention  it  as  a  necessary  precantioa 
in  teaching  prudence. 

Some  parents  may  perhaps  fear^  that^  if  they 
were  to  allow  children  to  choose  upon  «verj 
trifling  occasion  for  themselves,  they  would  be- 
come wilful  and  troublesome  ;  this  certainly  wiH 
be  the  eifect,  if  we  make  them  think  that  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  free-^witly  iiuie- 
pendently  of  any  good  that  may  be  0b(!ailled  by 
judicious  choice.     '^  Now,  iny  dear^  you   shall 
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**  have  your  cboic* !  You  shall  chdose  for 
"  yourself  !  You  shall  have  yoviv  frte  choice!" 
are  expressions  that  may  be  pronounced  in  such 
a  tone,  ami  v^ith  such  an  emphasis  to  a  child^ 
as  immediately  to  excite  a  species  of  triumphant 
ecstasy  from  the  mere  idea  of  having  his  own 
free  choice.  By  a  different  accent  and  emphasis 
we  may  repress  the  ideas  of  triumph^  and 
without  intimidating  the  pupil,  we  may  tura 
his  mind  to  the  difficulties,  riither  than  the  glory 
of  being  in  a  situation  to  decide  for  himself. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  early  impru- 
dence of  children;  their  miistakes,  when  they 
first  are  allowed  to  make  a  choice,  are  inevitable! 
all  their  sensations  are  new  to  them,  consequently 
they  cannot  judge  of  what  they  shall  like  or 
dislike.  If  some  of  Lord  Macartney's  suite  had; 
on  his  return  from  the  late  embassy  to  China, 
brought  home  some  plant  whose  smell  was 
perfectly  unknown  to  Europeans,  would  it  have 
bqen  possible  for  the  greatest  philosopher  in 
England  to  have  decided,  if  he  had  been  asked^ 
whether  he  should  like  the  unknown  perfume  ? 
Children  for  tlie  first  five  or  six  years  of  their 
lives  are  in  the  situation  of  this  philosopher, 
relatively  to  external  objects.  We  should  never 
r^oachfully  say  to  a  child^  ^^  You  asked  to 
^^  smell  such  a  thing ;  you  asked  to  see  S4ich  a 
^^  thing ;    and  now  you  have  .h{Kl  your  wish. 
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**  you  don*t  like  them  !'*  How  can  the  child 
possibly  judge  of  what  he  shall  like  or  dislike, 
before  he  has  tried  ?  Let  him  try  experiments 
upon  his  own  ieelings ;  the  more  accurate  know- 
ledge he  acquires,  the  sooner  he  will  be  enabled 
to  choose  prudently.  You  may  expedite  his 
progress,  by  exciting  him  to  compare  each  new 
sensation  with  those  to  which  he  is  already 
familiarised ;  this  will  counteract  that  love  of 
novelty  which  is  often  found  dangerous  to  pru-^ 
dence ;  if  the  mind  is  employed  in  comparing, 
it  cannot  be  dazzled  by  new  objects. 

Children  often  imagine,  that  what  they  like, 
for  the  present  minute,  they  shall  continue  to 
like  for  ever  ;  they  have  not  learnt,  from  experi* 
ment,  that  the  most  agreeable  sensations  fatigue. 
If  they  are  prolonged  or  frequently  repeated ; 
they  have  not  learnt,  that  all  violent  stimuli 
are  followed  by  weariness  or  ennui.  The  sen- 
sible preceptor  will  not  insist  upon  his  pupiFs 
knowing"  these  things  by  inspiration,  or  will  he 
expect  that  his  assertions  or  prophecies  should 
be  implicitly  believed  ;  he  will  wait  till  the  child 
feehsy  and  at  that  moment  he  wilt  excite  hia 
pupil  to  observe  his  own  feelings.  ^'  You 
"  thought  that  you  should  never  be  tired  of 
^^  smelHng  that  rose,  or  of  looking  at  that  pic* 
*^  ture;  now  you  perceive  that  you  are  tired: 
•*  remember  this ;  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  an- 
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•*  other  timie.*'  If.  this. be  said  in  a  Iriendljr 
manner^  it  will  not  pique  the  child  to*  defend 
his  past  choice^  :  but '  it  will  direct  his  future 
judgmenrf.  ;  ' 

Young  people  are  often  r^roached  for  thqir 
iinprudence  in  preferring  a  small  present  plea^ 
sure  to  a  large  distant :  advantage :  •  this  errour 
also  arises  from  inexperience ;  not  from  want  of 
judgment,  or  deficiency  in  strength  of  mindi; 
When  that!  which  has  been  the  future  has  inits 
turn!  become /present,  children  begin  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  time;  and  they  can 
then  form  some  comparisons  between  the  value 
of  present  and  future  pleasures*  This  is  a  verv 
slow  process;  old  people  calculate  and  depend 
upon  the  distant  future  more  than  the  youngs' 
not  always  from  their  increased  wisdom  or  pru- 
deoce,  but  merely,  from  their  increased  expe- 
rience, and .  consequent  belief  tUat  the  future 
will  ia  time  arrive.  :  It  is^^  imprudent  in  old  peo* 
pie  to  depend  'Upon-  the  future  $  if  they  were  to 
reacbn^  upon  the  chance  of  their  lives,  fhey 
oi^ht  not  to  be  secure  of  its  arrival ;  yet  habit 
mi  this  instance/  as  in  many  others^  is  morb 
powerful  than,  reaison  ;  in  all  the  plans  of  elderly 
people,  there  is  seldom  any  errourf rem  impatience 
«K  t6  the  future  ;  their  often  af^ar  gross '  errours 
in  their  security  as  to  its  arrival.  If  these  oppc^ 
^  site  habits  could  be  mixed:  in  the  .minds  of  the 
vol..  Hi  fi  C 
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ddj  and  of  the  jroung,  it  wbuld  be  for  iheif 
liiutoal  advantage. 

It  i^  not  poasible  to  infuse  experience  into  the 
mind^  our  pupils  must  feel  for  themsehres:  but^ 
bj^  teaching  them  ta  observe  their  <)fwn  feeJings 
we  may  abridge  their  labour ;  a  few  fessons  will 
teach  a  great  deal  when  they  are  properly  ap-* 
pHed.  To  teach  children  to  calculate  and  com-^ 
pare  their  present  and  future  pleasvresy  we  may 
begin  by  fixing  short  intervals  of  time  for  our 
experintents ;  an  hour,  a  dayy  a  week,  perhaps^ 
are  periods  of  time  to  which  their  imagination 
will  easily  extend ;  they  can  measure  and  com« 
pare  their  feelings  within  these  ^ces  of  time, 
tod  we  may  lead  them  to  observe  tfaeh?  own 
^rrrours  in  not  providing  for  the  futm^  **  Now 
1^  Friday  is  come;  last  Monday  yoo^  thought 
'^  Friday  would  never  come.  If  you  had  not 
^^  cut  away  all  your  pencil  last  week,' yoU  would 
^^  haVe  had  some  left  to  draw  with  to^vy* 
<*  Another  time  you  will  manage  better.^ 

Wc  should  also  lead  them  to  campsre:  their 
ideas  c^  any  given  pleasure,  bdTorfe  and  after 
the  period  of  its  arrival*  '^  You  thoiight  last 
<^  summer  that  you  should  like  making  snow^ 
<^  balls  in  winter,  better  than  making  bay  in 
^^  summer.  Now  you  have  made  snow-balb 
^^  to*day;  and  you  remember  what  yoti  felt 
^5  .when  you  were  making  ihay  last  suminer ;  do 
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*<  y6ii  KkeF  Art  fflovi^ball  pkasraie^  or  the  hay* 
^^  UMiking  ptetsure  the  be^t  ?  **     V«    BeiquinV 

If  ottr  pupild^  when  theytiatt^  My  choice  to» 
iBake,  pnefer  «  tmeW  gratificatimi  to  a  great  fti^ 
\Ait  pkMfire^  we  sho^ld  ii<$t  at  the  moncwnt  cf' 
tibeif  dedsioft  reproach  their  iviprudenGe,  biitl 
we  should  itedHty  make  them  abide  by  tkeir 
ck&ice  ;  and  when  the  titne^'  armM  at  wbieh  thcr 
greater  pteadure  might  hate  been  enjoyed,  vm 
should-  remark  tbe  circumfiitance^  but  not  with) 
tt  tone  of  reproach^  for  it  fo  therr  aiBktr,  not 
ours.  ^  Yoci  preferred  having  ^  sheet  of  paper 
^  the  moment  y6u  wanted  it  last  week,  to  the 
^  havStag  St  qdirc  of  pape^  thi^  week.**  "  Oh^ 
«  h\xt^  says  the  ehild,  "*  I  WAxMA  a  sfaeett  of 
^  paper  very  mueh  then^  bttt>  I  did  not  eoii^ 
^  flideir  how  soon  this  week  would  come ;-  I  wislt 
**  I  h^d  cboseti  the  quired  ^  Then  remembet 
^  what  you  fee*  now,  and  yon  wilt  be  abte  to 
^  choose  better  upon  another  odcajsinin.**  Wa 
riu>tild  always  refer  to  the  pupils*  ami  feeftngs^ 
arid  look  forward  to  their  futare'  advantage ;:  thro 
jheason  wfiy  so  lew  young  people  attend  tc^  advice 
k,  that  their  preceptors  do  not  bring  it  aetaoHy 
tiome  to  their  feelings  ^  it  is  useless  to^  ri'proaoii 
ibt'paistf  imprudence :  the  chiki  sees  the  .emHn*  aa 
plainly  as  we  do ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make 
it  a  leason  for  tba  fotnre. 

8  c  2 
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To  a  geometrician  the  words  hy  prt)p09ition 
lst»>  stand  for  a  whole  demonstration :  if  lie  jre* 
collects  that  he  has  once  gone  over  the  deiQpa-i 
stration,  he  is  satisfied  of  its  truth,  and  without 
verifying  it  again,  he  makes  use.  of  it  in  making 
out  the  demonstration  of  a  new  proposition.; 
In  moral  reasoning  we  proceed  in  the  same 
manner;  we  recollect  the  result  of  our  past, 
experiments,  and  we  refer  to  this  moral  de*, 
monstration  in  solving  a  new  problctm.  In 
time,  by  frequent  practice,  this .  operation  is 
performed  so  rapidly  by  the  mind,  that,  we 
scarcely  perceive  it,  and  yet  it  guides  our.  ac- 
tions. A  man  in  walking  across  the  room 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  the  tables  and  chairs, 
without  perceiving  that  he  reasons  about  the 
matter;  a  sober  man  avoids  hard  drinking,  be-- 
cause  he  knows  it  to  be  hurtful  to  his  health; 
but  he  does  not  every  time  he  refuses  to  drink 
go  over  the  whole  train  of  reasoning  which  first 
decided  his  determination*  A  modem  .^philo- 
sopher*  calls  this  rapid  species  of  reasoning 
^^  intuitive  analogy ;  *'  applied  to  the  business  pf 
life,  the  French  call  it  tact  Sensible  people 
have  this  tact  in  higher  perfections  than  others, 
and  .  prudent  people  govern  theniselves  by  it 
more  riegularly  than  others ;  by  the  methodi| 
1  *.  ■  •'  I .'  *  .  .  ...  ■  . 

*  Darwin's. Zponoiai^     ,        ...      * 
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which  we  have  redominended,  we  hope  it  may  bo 
sttcoessftilly  cultivated  in  early  education. 
•  .  RoQsseau^ '  in  expressing  his  contempt  for 
those  who  make  habit  their  only  guide  of  ac- 
tion, goes^  as  he  is  apt  to  do  in  the  heat  of  de-» 
clamation^  into  the  errour  opposite  to  that  which 
he  ridicules.  ^^  The  only  habit,*^  cries  he^ 
^  that  I  wish  myEmilius  to  have^  is  the  habit 
«^  of  haying  no  habits.**  Emilius  would  have 
been  a  strange  being  had  he  literally  accom-^ 
plished  his  preceptor's  wish.  To  go  up  stair^ 
would  have  been  a  most  operose,  and  to  go 
down  stains  a '  most  tremendous  afiair  to  £mi- 
liusy.  for  as  he  was  to  have  no  habits^  between 
evelry  step  of  the  stairs  new  deliberations  must 
take  place,  and  fresh  decisions  of  the  judgment 
and '  will  >  ensue.  In  his  moral  judgments  £mi« 
Hus'  would  have  had  as  much  useless  labour* 
HalHt  surely  is  necessary,  even  to  those  who 
make  reason  the  ultimate  judge  of  their  affiursi* 
Reason  is  not  to  be  appealed  to  upon  evtrj 
trivial  occasion,  to  re-judge  the  same  eause  a  miU 
lion  of  times.  Must  a  man,  every  time  he. draws 
aistraight  lin^,  repeat  to  himsdfi  ^^  a  right  lin^  is 
^^  that  which  fieth  evenly  between  its  points?*! 
Mast  he  rehearse  the  propositions  of  EjocUd,  iof 
itead  of  availing  himself  of  their  practical  use? 
:.  ^}^  Christian,  canst  thou  iruse  a  perpendicuJw 
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f^  upon  a  straight  line  r  **  is  the  apostrophe  wMi 
which  the  cross-legged  emperor  of  BarlMdy, 
mted  on  his  throne  of  rough  deal  boaidt,  ac- 
costs  every  /ecin^e^f  Ma^anger  who  frequents  hit 
eoBft.  in  the  course  of  his  reign^  prob^ly*^ 
his  Barbaric  majesty  may  have  reiterated  the  de» 
monstratiori  of  this  favourite  propositioo,  .which 
be  learned  from  a  French  sargeon^^  about  five 
hundred  times ;  but  his  majesty^s  understanding 
is  not  materially  impix^ved  by  these  recitals ;  his 
geometrical  learning  is  confined^  wie  are  toU,  td 
this  single  proposition. 

'  It  would  have  been  scarcely  worth  while  to 
have  singled  out  for  oombat  this  paradox  of 
Rousseau's  concerning  habit,  if  it  had  not  j^itt* 
tented  itself  in  the  formidable  form  of  an  anli* 
thesis.  A  false  maicim  conveyed  in  an  antithesis 
is  dangerous^  because  it  is  easily  remembered 
and  repeated^  and  it  quickly  passes  current  in 
conversation. 

But  to  return  to  onr  subject^  of  which  we 
have  imprudently  \o%t  %\^t.  ImprudeDoe  does 
not  always  ari«e  from  neglect  of  our  past  eiBpe^ 
rience,  or  from  our  forgetting  to  take  the  fiitnre 
into  our  caleuiations^  but  from  frbe  associations; 
or  from  passion.  Ofagects  often  ajqiear  diBensiit 
Xo  one  man^  from  what  they  do  to  the'  rest  of 
the  worMt  Jthis  man  may:  neasoa  .well    upon 
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niiat  the  mi^rity  af  reasonable  people  agree 
to  call  ^Ise  appearances ;  be  may  follow  strictly 
the  conviction  of  bis  own  understandings   and 
yet  the  world  will  ^ay  that  he  acts  very  impru- 
dently.   To  the  taste  or  smell  of  those  who  are 
in  a  fever,  objects  not  only  appear,  but  really 
;ire,  to  the  patients,  different  from  what  they  ap- 
pear to  persons  in  sound  health  ;  in  the  samie 
manner  to  the  imagination  objects  have  really 
a   different  value  in  moments    of  enthusiasm^ 
from  what  thi^  have  in  our  cooler  hours,  and 
we  scarcely  can  believe  that  our  view  of  objects 
will  ever  vary.     It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  reason  to 
false  associations ;   we  must  encjeavour  to  com- 
bat one  set  of  associations  by  another,  and  to 
alter  the  situation,  and  consequently  the  views 
of  the  mistaken  person.     Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  cjiild  had  been  in  a  coach  and  six  upon 
aome  pleasant  excursion  (it  is  an   impisobabl0 
tiling,  but  we  may  suppose  any  thing) :    sujS* 
pose  that  a  child  had  enjoyed  froni  some  acci- 
deiUal  circumstanoss  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
pleasure  in  a  coaoh  and  .six,  he  might   after* 
ivards  long  to  be  in  a  similar'  velMcIe,  from  & 
mistaken  notion,  that  it  could  confer  happiness: 
Here  we  should  not  oppose  the  forcQ  of  Imsen^ 
lag  to  a  false  association,  but  v^^  shoi^  cou^tl^ 
teract  the  former  association.     Give  the  child  an 
equal  quantity  of  iiimMeinent  when  he  is  not 
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in  a  coach  and  six^  and  then  he  will  foiin  fresh 
pleasurable  associations  with  other  objects -which 
'may  balance  bis  first  prepossession.  If  you  op- 
pose reason  ineffectually  to  passion  or  ta»te;  you 
bring  the  voice  and  power  of  reason  into  discre- 
flit  with  your  pupil.  When  you  have  changed  his 
view  of  things,  you  may  then  reason  wkhhioi^ 
and  show  hiih  the  cause  of  his  former  mistake.  ' 

In  the  excellent  fable  of  the  shield  that  was 
gold  on  one  side  and  silver  on  the  other,' th^ 
two  disputants  never  could   have'  agreed  until 
d)ey  changed  places.     When  you  have  in  se- 
yeral  instances  proved  by .  experiment  that  you 
judge  more  prudently. dian  your  pupil,  he  wiH 
be  strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  your  counsels, 
and  then  your  experience  will  be  of  real. use  to 
him  ;  he  will  argue  from  it  with  safety  and.  sa- 
tisfection.     WheOf  after  recovering  from  fits  of 
pa3sipn  or  enthusiasm,  you  have  upon' several 
occasions  convinced  him,  that  your  adnK^pitions 
would  have  prevented  him  from  the  :pain  of  rcr 
pentanciPb  he  will  recollect  this  when:  he  again 
feels  the  first  rise  of  passion  in  his  mind,  and  he 
^i^y  ii^  th^t  lucid  mpment  avail  himself  of  your 
calip  re^j^pUj  and  thusawid:  the  excesses  of  ex- 
travag^mt  passion^.      That  unfortunate   French 
^pnarch^f  who  wad  liable  to  temporary  fits  of 

r  .  . 
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frenzy,  learned  to  foresee  his  approaching  ma- 
lady, and  often  requested  his  friends  to  disarm 
bim,  lest  he  should  injure  any  of  his  attendants. 

In  a  malady  which  precludes  the  use  of  rear 
son,  it  was  possible  for  this  humane  patient  to 
ibresee  the  probable  mischief  he  might  do  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  to!  take  pudent  measures 
against  his  own  violence ;  and  may  not  we'  ex- 
pect,  that  those  who  are  early  acfcustbined  to 
attend  to  their  own  feelings,  may  prepare  again^ 
the  extravagance'  of  their  own  passiotis,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  r^ulating  advice  of  their 
temperate  fnends. 

In  the  education  or  girls  we  must  teadi.  them 
much  more  caiition .  than  is  necessary  to  boys ; 
their  prudence  must  be  more  the  result  of  rear 
soning  than  of  experiment ;  they  must  trust  to 
the  '  experience  of  others, '  they-  cannot*  always 
have  recourse  to  what  ought  to  be,  they  must 
adapt  themselves  to  what  is.  They  cannot  rec- 
tify the  material  mistakes  in  their  .conduct* 
l^midity,  a  certain  tardiness  of  decision,  and 
ireluctance  to  act  in  public  situations,  are  not 
considered  as  defects  in  a  woman's  character; 
her  pausing  prudence  does  not,  to  a  man '  of  dis« 
cernment,  denote  imbecility,  but  appears  to  him 

f  ^*  No  penance  can  absolve  their  guilty  fame; 
*^  Nor  tears,  that  washout  sin,  csai  wash  out  shame;*' 
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ihe  graceful  auspicious  characteristic  6f  female 
▼irtue*    There  is  always  more  probability^  that 
women  should  endanger  their  own  happiness  by 
precipitation    than    by    forbearance.      Prompti- 
tude of  choice  is  seldom  expected  from  the  fe- 
male sex ;  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
leisure  that  is  permitted  to  them  for  reflection. 
'^  Begin  nothing  of  which  you  have   not  well 
^^  considered  the  end/*  was  the  piece  of  advice 
for  which  the  Eastern  Sultan*  paid  a  purse  of 
gdld,  the  price  set  upon  it  by  a  sage.     The' 
monarch  did  not  repent  of  his  purchase.    This 
maxim  should  be  engraved  upon   tbe  memory 
of  our  female  pupils  by  the  repeated   lessons  of 
Plication.     We    should   even    in    trifles   avoid 
«very  circumstance    which  can  tend  to   make 
^rls   venturesome,    which  can  encourage  them 
to  trust  to  their  good  fortune,  instead  of  relying 
^n  their  own  prudence.     Marmontel's  tale^  en* 
titled     "  Heuraisement^  is  a  witty,  but  surely 
t)Ot  a  moral  tale.     Girls  should  be   discouraged 
^rom  hazarding  opinions  in  general  conversation, 
but  amongst  their  friends  they  should  be  excited 
to  reason  with  accuracy  and   with   temper.      It 
18  really  a  part  of  a  woman's  prudence   to  have 
^command  of  temper ;  if  she  has  it  npt,  her  wit 
and  sense  will  not  have  their  just  value   in  do* 

♦  Persian  Tales.  ' 
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I9e$lick  life.     Galphuraia,  ^  Rpman  lady,  used 
o  plead  her  own  cauise  before  ^e  senate^  an4 
9re  are  informed,  that  Bbe  b^ame    ^^  so  tix>u- 
'  blesorae  and  confident,  that  the  judgeji  Ide* 
'*y  creed  that  tbencefonvard  no  woman   should 
'[  be  suffered  to  plead/*     Did  not  this  lady  m^l^ 
in  imprudent  use  of  her  talents  ? 
■  In  the  choice  of  friends,  and  on  all  matten 
;^f  taste,    young  women  should  be  excited  to 
r^son  about  their  own  feelings.      ^^  There  is 
^'  DO  reasoning    about    taste^**    is  a  peraicioiKS 
Biaxim ;    if   there    was    more    reasoniug   tberf^ 
would  be  less  disputation  upon  this  subject^     Ji 
women  questioned  their  own  minds,  or  allowed 
their  friends  to   question  them  concerning  t^^ 
reasons  of  their    ^^  prefer^ences  and   ^versioos,*^ 
tberjB  would    not    probably  be  so  many  Ipve^ 
inatches,   and  so  few  love-marriaj^.    It  \i  in 
vain  toje^pect,  ^at  young  women  should  begin 
to  reason  miraculously,  at  the  very  mpnient  th<^t^ 
n^aso;!  is  wjant^  in  the  guidance  of  their  cofW 
duct :  we  should  also  observe,  that  women  ar|^ 
c^U^d  upon  for  the  exertion  of  their  prudence 
at  an  age  when  young  mien  are  scarcely   i^p.» 
posed  to  po33ess  that  virtue ;  therefore  womep^ 
should  be  mor^  early^  imd  more   carefully  .^4^^ 
4(a^^d  for  the  purpose.    The  important  dccisioni^ 
of  a  woman*s  life  are  often    made  before   she  is 
twenty ;  a  mgn  does  not  come  upoa  the  )th(^tre 
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bf  public  life,  where  most  of  his  prudence  is 
^hown,  till  he  is  much  older. 

Economy    is   an    essential    domestic    virtue. 
Some  women  have    a  foolish   love    of   expen- 
iSve  baubleis ;    a  taste^  which  a  very  little   care, 
probably,  in  their  early  education,  might  have 
prevented.      We  are  told   that  when  a  collec- 
tion'of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  made 
for  the  celebrated  Cuzzona  to  save  her  from  al>-' 
solute  want,  she  immediately  laid  out  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  money  in  the  purchaise  of  a 
ihell-cap,  which  was  then  in  fashion.*     Prudent 
mothers   will  avoid  showing  any' admiration  of 
pretty   trinkets   before   their  young    daughters^ 
and  they  will  oppose  the  ideas  of  utility  and  du- 
rability to  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion,    which 
creates  a  taste  for  beauty,  as  it  were,  b^  procla- 
mation.    ^^  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but  it  is  of  n6 
**  use.  '  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but  it' will  soon 
^^' wear  out "^—ia    mother    may    say;    and    she 
wbuld  prove  the  truth  of  her  assertions  to  her 
pupils. 

'  Economy  ii8  usually  confined  to' the  manage-' 
ment  of  money,  but  it  niay  be  shown  on  many 
other  occasions :  economy  may  be  exercised  in 
taking  care  of  whatiever  belongs  to  us*;  children 
should  have  the  care  of  their  own  clothes,  zn^' 
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if  they  are  negligent  of  what  is  in  their  charge, 
this  negligence  should  not  be  repaired  by  ser- 
vants or  friends^  they  should  feel  the  real  natural 
consequences  of  their  own  neglect^  but  no  other 
punishment  should  be  inflicted ;  and  they  should 
^be  left  to  make  their  own  reflections  upon  their 
errours  and  misfortunes,  undisturbed  by  the  re- 
proaches of  their  friends,  or  by  the  prosing  moral 
of  a  governess  or  preceptor.  We  recommend, 
for  we  must  descend  to  these  trifles,  that  girls 
should  be  supplied  with  an  independent  stock  of 
all  the  little  things  which  are  in  daily  use; 
housewifes  and  pocket-books  well  stored  with' 
useful  implements ;  and  there  should  be  no 
lending  and  boiTowing  amongst  children.  It  will 
be  but  just  to  provide  our  pupils  with  convenient 
places  for  the  preservation  and  arrangement  of. 
their  little  goods.  Order  is  necessary  to  eco- 
nomy, and  we  cannot  more  certainly  create  a 
taste  for  order,  than  by  showing  early  its  advan- 
tages in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.    The  aver-* 

•      •  •  « 

sion  to  old  things  should,  if  possible,  be  prevent? 
ed  in  children  :  we  should  not  express  contempt 
for  old  things,  but  we  should  treat  them  with 
increased  reverence,  and  exult  in  their  having 
arrived  under  our  protection  to  such  a  creditable 
age.  ^^  I  have  had  such  a  hat  so  long,  therefore 
"  it  does  not  signify  what  becomes  of  it !  **  is  the 
speech  of  a  promising  little  spendthrifl.    ^^  I  have 
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••'talctti  cafe  cf  inyhat,  it  has  lasted  ff6 long} 
^  iti&l  hdp^  I  shaU  make  it  last  longer/  i»  the 
ektiltiiitibA  of  a  young  economist,  in  whrch  his 
p'llirfent  friend  should  sympathise. 
'  **  Waste  not,  \Vant  not,"  is  an  excelletft  motb> 
in  an  English  nobleman's  kitchen.*  The  most 
Opulent  parents  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  adopt 
it  in  the  economic  education  of  their  children ; 
fhx\y  habits  of  care,  andain  ^arFy  aversion  and 
Contempt  for  the  selfish  spirit  of  wasteful  extra* 
Vagance,  may  preserve  the  fortunes,  and  what 
i^  of  far  more  idiportance,  the  integrity  and 
peace  of  niind  of  noble  families. 

We  have  said,  that  economy  cannot  be  exer* 
cised  without  children's  having  the  management 
ti  money.  Whilst  our  pupils  are  young,  if 
they  are  educated  at  home,  they  cannot  have 
much  real  occasion  for  money ;  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  provided  for  theni  ;  arid  if  (hey 
have  money  to  Spend,  it  must  hk  probably  laid 
out  in  superfluities.  Thi$  is  a  bad  beginniifg. 
Money  should  be  represented  to  our  pupils  as 
what  it  really  is,  the  conventional  sign  of  the 
value  of  commodities ;  before  children  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  and  comparative  value  of 
any  of  these  commodities,  it  is  surely  imprudeilf 
to  trust  them  with  money.    As  to  the  idea  that 

*  Lord  Scafsdale's.  KeddlestOD: 
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bildren  may  he  charitable  and  generou*  in  ihi 
ligposal  of  motley,  we  have  expressed  our  sen- 
iments  fully  upon  this   subject  already*    We 
tre,  however^   sensible,   that  when  children  are 
ent  to  any  school,  it  is  advisable  to  supply  theni 
vith  pocket-nioney  enough  to  put  them   upon 
\n  equal  footing  with  their  companions ;  other- 
tvise  we  might  run  the  hazard  of  inducing  won6 
iiults  than  extravagance-— meanness,  or  envy. 
'   Young  people,    who   are  educated  at  home^ 
ihould,  as  much  as  possible,  be  educated  to  take 
a  faniily  interest  in  all  the  domestick  expenses. 
Parental   reserve  in  n^oney-matters  is  extremely 
impolitic  ;    as  Mr.  Locke  judiciously  observes, 
that  a  father,  who  wraps  his  affairs  up  in  mys« 
tery,    and  who  **  views  bis  son   with   jealou* 
^*  eyes,"   as  a  person  who  ia  to  begin  to  live 
wheti  he  die?,  nmst  make  him  an  enemy  by 
treating  him  as  such.    A  frank  simplicity  and 
eofdial  dependence  upon  the  integrity  and  upoii 
tiie  sympathy  of  their  children,  will  ensm*e  to 
|Mrents  their  disinterested  friendship.    Ignoratfcd 
is  alwa}rs  more  to  be  dreaded  than  knowledge; 
Young  people,  who  are  abscrfutely  ignorant  of 
affairs,   who  haye  no  idea  of  the  relative  ex- 
pense of  different  modes  of  living,  and  of  the 
various  wants  of  a  family,  are  apt  to  be  extreme^ 
ty  unreasonable    in  the  imaginary  disposal   of 
tiieir  parenfa  fwtmie  j  they  conflne  their  vie# 
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merely  to  their  own  expenses.  '^  I  only  spen^ 
such  a  ^  sum/*  they  say,  ^[  and .  surely  that, 
is  nothing  to  my  father's  income/'  They 
consider  only  the  absolute  amount  of  what  they 
spend,  they  cannot  compare  it. with  the  number 
of  other  expenses  which  are  necessary  for  the 
rest  of.  the  family;  they  do  not  knowtbese, 
,  therefore  they  cannot  perceive  the  proportion 
which  it  is  reasonable  that  their,  expenditure 
should  bear  to  the  whole.  Mrs.  D'Arblay,  in 
one  of  her  excellent  novels,  has  given  a  striking 
picture  of  the  ignorance  in  which  young  women 
sometimes  leave  their  father's  house,  and  begin 
to  manage  in  life* for  themselves,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  powers .  of  money.  Camil-* 
la's  imprudence  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  tO;  hef 
ignorance.  Young  women  should  be  \  accus- 
tomed to  keep  the  family,  accounts,  and  their 
arithmetick  should  not  be .  merely  a  speculative 
science;  they  should  learn  the  price  of . slir  ne- 
cessaries, .  and .  of  all  luxuries  ;  they  should  learn 
,what  luxuries  are  suited  to  their  fortune: ,  and 
rank,  what  degree  of  expense  in  dress  is  .eh* 
sential  to  a  regularly ,  neat ; .  appesurance,  and 
what  must  be  the  increased,  expfsflise. and  temp* 
tations  of  fashion  .  in .  diifer^r^t :  situations. ;  thejir 
should  not  be  su&red  to  imaguie.  that  they  can 
resist  these  temptatiqns  more  than  others,  if  thejt 
l^et  into  company^a^ye  th^:.it^nk^»(nQr.8bdakl 
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they  have  anj  iadistinct  iden^  thtt  by  some 
wonderfully  econocaicsul  operations  they  can 
make  a  given  sum  of  money  go  farther  than 
others  can  do.  lie  steadiness  of  calculation  will 
prevent  all  these  vain  noti6ns ;  and  youpg  women^ 
when  they  see  in  stubborn  figures  what  must  be 
the  consequence  of  getting  into  situations  where 
they  must  be  tempted  to  e!itcec(d  their  meansi 
will  probaby  b^n  by  avoiding,  instead  of  brav-^ 
ing,  the  danger. 

Most  parents  tfiink  that  their  sons  are  more 
disposed  to  extravagance  thian  their  daughters ; 
the  sons  are  usually  exposed  to  greater  tempta^ 
tions.  Young  men  excite  one  another  to  expense 
and  to  a  certain  carelessness  of  economy^ 
tvhich  assumes  the  name  of  spirit,  while  it  oiv 
ten  forfeits  all  pretensions  to  justice.  A  pra-« 
dent  father,  will  never,  from  any  false  notions 
of  forming  his  son  early  to  goad  company,  in« 
troduce  him  to  asscknates  whose  only  merit  is 
their  rank  or  their  fortune.  Such  companions 
will  lead  a  weak  3^ung  man  into  every  species 
of  extravagance,  and  then  desert  and  ridicule 
him  in  the  hour  of  distress.  If  a  young  man 
has  a  taste  for  literature,  and  for  rational  society, 
bis  economy  will  be  secured  simply,  because 
his  pleasures  will  not  be  expensive,  nor  depen* 
dent  upon  the  caprice  of  fashionable  associates. 
TCbe  intermediate  state  between  that  of  a  school 
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boy  and  a  man  is  the,  dangerous  period ,  in  which 
taste  for  expense  is   often  acquired^  before   the 
means  of  gratifying  it  are  obtained.     Boys  listen 
with  anxiety  to   the  conversation  of  those  who 
are  a  few  years  older  than  themselves*     From 
this  conversation  they    gather  information    re- 
specting the  nays  of  the  world,  which,  though 
oflen  erroneous,  they  tenaciously  believe  to  be 
accurate :    it  is    vain    that    their   older    friends 
may  assure  them  that  such  and  such  frivolous 
expenses  are  not  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
a  man  in  society :  they  adhere  to  the  opinion  of 
the  younger  counsel ;  they  conclude  that  every 
thing  is  changed  since  their  parents  were  young ; 
that  they  must  not  govern  themselves  by  anti- 
quated notions,  but  by  the  scheme  of  economy 
which  happens   to  be  the  fashion   of  the  day* 
During  this  boyish  state^  parents  should  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  company  which  their 
sons  keep ;  and  they  should  frequently,  in  con- 
versation with  sensible,  but  ^not  with  morose  or 
old-fashioned  people,  lead  to  the  subject  of  eco^ 
nomy,  and  openly  discuss  and  settle  the  most 
essential    points.     At    the    same    time  a  father 
should  not  intimidate  his  son  with  the  idea  that 
nothing  but  rigid  economy  can  win  his  parental 
favour ;    his    parental    favour    should  not  be  a 
anercenary  object;     he  should  rather  show  his 
son,  that  he  is  aware  of  the  great  temptations 
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to  which  a  young  man  is  exposed  in  going  first 
into  the  world ;  he  should  show  him,  both  that 
he  is  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  hiip,  and 
that  he  yet  knows  the  fallibility  of  youthful  pru- 
dence. If  he  expect  from  his  son  unerring  pru- 
dence, he  expects  too  much,  and  he  will,  per- 
haps, create  an  apprehension  of  his  displeasure, 
which  may  chill  and  repress  all  ingenuous  con- 
fidence. In  all  his  childish,  and  in  all  his  youth- 
ful distresses,  a  son  should  be  habitually  inclined 
to  turn  to  his  father  as  to  his  most  indulgent 
Jriend.  ^'  Apply  to  me  if  ever  you  get  into  any 
*^  difficulties,  and  you  will  always  find  me  your 
*^  most  indulgent  friend,'*  were  the  words  of  a 
father  to  a  child  of  twelve  years  old,  pronounced 
with  such  encouraging  benevolence,  that  they 
were  never  forgotten  by  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

Before  a  young  man  goes  into  the  world,  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  to  have  some 
share  in  the  management  of  his  father's  affairs ; 
by  laying  out  money  for  another  person  he  will 
acquire  habits  of  care  which  will  be  useful  to 
him  afterwards  in  his  own  afiairs«  A  father, 
who  is  building,  or  improving  grounds,  who  is 
carrying  on  works  of  any  sort,  can  easily  allot 
some  portion  of  the  business  to  his  son,  as  an 
exercise  for  his  judgment  and  prudence.  He 
should  hear  and  see  the  estimates   of  workmen, 
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and  he  should,  bb  soon  as  he  has  collected  the 
necessary  facts,  form  estimates  of  his  own,  be- 
fore he  hears  the  calculation  of  others :  this 
power  of  estimating  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  gentlemen ;  it  wiQ  circumscribe  their  wishes, 
and  it  will  protect  them  against  the  low  frauds  of 
designing  workmen. 

It  may  seem  trivial,  but  we  cannot  forbear 
to  advise  yQung  people  to  read  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  regulariy :  they  will  keep  up  by  these 
means  with  the  current  of  affitirs,  and  they  will 
exercise  their  judgment  upon  interesting  busi* 
ness  and  large  objects.  The  sooner  boys  acquire 
the  sort  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  conver- 
sation of  sensible  men  the  better ;  they  will  be 
'  the  less  exposed  to  feel  false  shame.  False 
shame,  the  constant  attendant  upon  ignorance, 
often  leads  young  men  into  imprudent  expenses ; 
when,  upoii  any  occasion,  they  do  not  know 
by  any  certain  calculation  to  what  my  expense 
may  amount,  they  are  ashamed  to  inquire  mi- 
nutely. From  another  sort  of  weakness,  th^ 
are  ashamed  to  insist  the  example  or  impor- 
tunity of  numbers ;  against  this  w^kness,  the 
strong  desire  of  preserving  the  good  opinion 
of  estimable  friends  is  the  best  preservative. 
The  taste  for  the  esteem  of  superior  charac- 
ters cures  the  mind  of  fondness  for  vulgar  ap- 
plause. 
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We  have,  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  this 
book^  spoken  of  the  danger  of  the  passion  for 
gaining ;  and  the  precautions  that  we  have  re- 
commended in  early  education  will^  it  is  hoped, 
prevent  the  disorder  from  appearing  in  our  pu« 
pils  as  they  grow  up.  Occupations  for  the  un* 
derstanding,  and  objects  for  the  affections,  will 
preclude  the  necessity  of  the  violent  stimulus  of 
the  gaming-table.  It  may  be  said,  that  many 
men  pf  superior  abilities,  .and  of  generous,  social 
tempers,  become  gamesters.  They  do  so,  be- 
cause  they  have  exhausted  other,  pleasures,  and 
because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  strong 
excitements.  Such  excitements  do  not  become 
necessary  to  happiness,  till  theyr  have  been  made 
habitual* 

There  was  an  excellent  essay  on  Projects^ 
published  some  years  ago  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  which  we  think  would  make  a  proper 
impression  upon  young  persons  of  good  sense. 
We  do  hot  wish  to  repres9  the  generous  entc;r« 
prising  ardour  of  youth,  nor  to  confine  the  ideas 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  which  self  must  be  the 
centre.  Calculation  will  show  what  can  be  done, 
and  how  it  can  be  done ;  and  thus  the  indivi- 
dual, without  injury  to  himself,  may,  if  he  wish 
it,  speculate  extensively  for  the  good  of  his  fel» 
low-creatures. 

It  is  sfcarcely  possible  that  the  mean  passion 
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of  avarice  should  exist  ia  the  mind  of  any  young 
person  who  has  been  tolerably  well  educated; 
but  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  presctve 
that  domestic  felicity,  which  arises  from  entire 
confidence  and  satisfaction  amongst  the  indivi- 
duals of  a  family  with  regard  to  property.  Ex- 
actness in  accounts  and  in  business  relative  to 
property,  far  from  being  unnecessary  amongst 
friends  and  relations,  are,  we  think,  peculiarly 
agreeable,  and  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
frank  intimacy.  We  should^  whilst  our  pupils 
are  young,  teach  them  a  love  for  exactness  about 
property ;  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
rather  than  a  tenacious  anxiety  about  their  own. 
When  young  people  are  of  a  proper  age  to  ma- 
nage money  and  property  of  their  own,  let'  them 
'  know  precisely  what  they  can  annually  spend ; 
in  whatever  form  they  receive  an  income,  let  that 
income  be  certain  :  if  presents  of  pocket-money 
prof  dress  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  them, 
this  creates  expectation  and  uncertainty  in  their 
miiids.  All  persons  who  have  a  fiuctating  re- 
venue are  disposed  to  be  imprudent  and  extra- 
vagant. It  is  remarkable  that  the  West-Indian 
planters,  whose  property  is  a  kind  of  lottery, 
are  extravagantly  disposed  to  speculation ;  in 
the  hopes  of  a  favourable  season  they  live  from 
year  to  year  in  unbounded  profusion.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  that  the  propensity  to  extra* 
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vagance  exists  in  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest 
affluence,  and  in  those  who  h^ve  felt  the  greatest 
distress.  Those  who  have  little  to  lose  are  reck- 
less about  that  little ;  and  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  tenure  of  property,  or  as  to  the  rewards  ot 
industry,  immediately  ^operates,  not  only  to  de- 
press activity,  but  to  destroy  prudence.  **  Pru- 
dence," says  Mr.  Edwards,  ^^  is  a  term  that  has 
no  place  in  the  negro-vocabulary ;  instead  of 
trusting  to  what  are  called  the  ground  provU 
^^  sions,  which  are  safe  from  the  hurricanes,  the 
negroes,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands, 
trust  more  to  plaintain-groves,  corn,  and  other 
vegetables  that  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
storms.  When  they  earn  a  little  money,  they 
immediately  gratify  their  palate  with  salted 
meats  and  other  provisions,  which  are  to  them 
delicacies.  The  idea  of  accumulating,  and 
^^  of  being  economic  in  order  to  accumulate,  is 
*^  unknown  to  these  poor  slaves,  who  hold  their 
*^  lands  by  the  most  uncertain  of  all  tenures."* 
We  are  told,  that  the  provision-ground^  the  crea- 
tion of  the  negro's  industry,  and  the  hope  of  his 
life,  is  sold  by  public  auction  to  pay  his  master's 
debts.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  term  prudence 
should  be  unknown  in  the  negro-vocabulary  ? 
The  very  poorest  class  of  people  in  London, 

f  V.  Edwards's  History  of  the  Wesfr-Indief . 
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who  feel  despair,  and  who  merely  live  to  bear 
the  evil  of  the  day,  are,  it  is  said^  very  little 
disposed  to  be  prudent.     In  a  late  publication^ 

• 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  "  Treatise  on  the  Police  of 
^^  the  Metropolis,"  he  tells  us,  that  the  **  chief 
^^  consumption  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  pickled* 
'^  salmon,  &c.  when  first  in  season,  and  when 
^y  the  prices  are  high,  is  by  the  lowest  classes  of 
^^  the  people.  The  middle  ranks,  and  those 
^^  immediately  under  them,  abstain  generally 
^^  from  such  indulgences  until  the  prices  are 
•*  moderate."* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  con* 
sumption  of  oysters,  crabs,  and  pickled-salmon^ 
in  LondoUf  or  the  management  of  the  negroes 
provision'ground  in  Jamaica^  has  little  to  do  with 
a  practical  essay  upon  economy  and  prudence 
for  children ;  but  we  hope  that  we  may  be  per^ 
mitted  to  use  these  far-fetched  illustrations,  to 
,  show  that  the  same  causes  act  upon  the  mindi 
independently  of  climate ;  they  are  mentioned 
here  to  show,  that  the  little  reoenw  of  young 
people  ought  to  be  fixed  and  certain. 

When  we  recommend  economy  and  prudence 
to  our  pupils,  we  must  at  the  same  time  keep 
their  hearts  open  to  the  pleasures  of  generoisity ; 

*  V,  A  note  in  page  3?  pf  ,tb^  <*  Treatise  on  the  Police  of 
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economy  and  prudence  will  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  generous  to  give. 

**  The  worth  of  every  thing 

*^  Is  as  much  money  as  'twill  bring," 

will  never  bis  ttie  venal  maxim  of  those  who 
understand  the  nature  of  philosophic  prudence. 
The  worth  of  money  it  to  he  estimated  by  the 
number  of  real  plaasures  which  it  can  procure : 
there  are  many  which  are  not  to  be  bought  by 
gold ;  *  these  will  never  lose  their  pre-eminent 
value  with  persons  who  have  been  educated 
both  to  reason  and  to  feel. 

*  **  Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  scornful  eye, 
"  Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy." 

Johnson's  London. 

We  admire  the  sentiment,  notwithstanding  the  inaccuraof 
•f  these  lines. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


Summary. 


jL  he  general  principle,**  that  we  should  as- 
sociate pleasure  with  whatever  we  wish  that 
our  pupils  should  pursue,  and  pain  with  what- 
ever we  wish  that  they  should  avoid,  forms,  our 
readers  will  perceive,  the  basis  of  our  plan  of 
education.  This  maxim  applied  to.  the  culti- 
vation of  the  understanding,  or  of  the  affections, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  equally  successful ;  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  abilities,  or  what  is  popularly 
called  genius,  we  beHeve  to  be  the  result  of 
education,  more  than  the  gift  of  nature.  A 
fond  mother  will  tremble  at  the  idea,  that  so 
much  depends  upon  her  own  care  in  the  early 
education  of  her  children ;  but,  even  though 
she  may  be  inexperienced  in  the  art,  she  may, 
be  persuaded  that  patience  and  perseverance 
will  ensure  her  success  :  even  from  her  timidity 
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we  may  prophesy  favourably ;  ror,  in  education, 
to  know  the  danger  is  often  to  avoid  it.  The 
first  steps  require  rather  caution  and  gentle  kind- 
ness^ than  any  difficulty  or  laborious  exertions  ; 
the  female  sex  are,  from  their  situation,  their 
manners,  and  talents,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
superintendance  of  the  early  years  of  childhood. 
We  have  therefore,  in  the  iSrst  chapters  of  the 
preceding  work,  endeavoured  to  adapt  our  re- 
marks principally  to  female  readers,  and  we 
shall  think  ourselves  happy  if  any  anxious 
mother  feels  their  practical  utility. 

In  the  chapters  on  Toys,  Tasks,  and  Atten- 
tion, we  have  attempted  to  show  how  the  in- 
struction  and  amusements  of  children  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  coincide  with  each  other.  Play^ 
we  have  observed,  is  only  a  change  of  occupa- 
tion ;  and  toys,  to  be  permanently  agreeable  to 
children,  must  afibrd  them  continued  employ^ 
ment.  We  have  declared  war  against  tasksy  or 
rather  against  the  train  of  melancholy  ideas, 
which,  associated  with  this  word,  usually  ren- 
der it  odious  to  the  ears  of  the  disgusted  scho- 
lar. By  kind  patience,  and  well-timed,  distinct, 
and,  above  all,  by  short  lessons,  a  young  child 
may  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  learning, 
and  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  without 
fatigue,  or  punishment,  or  tears.  No  matter 
how  little  be  learned  in  a  given  time,  provided 
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the  papil  be  not  disgusted ;  provided  the  wish 
to  improve  be  excited^  and  the  habits  of  atten- 
tion be  acquired*  Attention  w6  consider  as 
the  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  is  essential  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  its  other  powers. 

It  is  essential  to  success  in  what  are  called 
accomplish ments,^  or  talents^  as  well  as  to  our 
progress  in  the  laborious  arts  or  abstract  sciences* 
Beliisving  86  mi^ch  to  depend  upon  this  faculty 
or  habit^  we  have  taken  particular  pains  to  ex- 
plain the  practical  methods  by  which  it  may  be 
improved.  The  general  maxims^  that  the  at- 
tention of  young  people  should  at  first  be  exer- 
cised but  for  very  short  periods ;  that  they  should 
never  be  ui^ed  to  the  point  of  fatigue ;  that 
pleasure^  especially  the  great  pleasure  of  suc- 
cet^s^  should  be  associated  with  the  exertions  of 
the  pupil ;  are  applicable  to  children  of  all  cem-* 
pers.  ThAi  care  which  has  been  recommended 
ifi  tlie>U8e!  of  words,  to  convey  unifomily  distinct 
ideft9>  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  advantageous. 
We  bare,  without  entei'ing  into  the  speculative 
question  concerning  the  original  differences  of 
temper  and  genius,  offered  such  observations 
as  we  thought  might  be  useful  in  the  education 
ci  the  attention  of  vivacious  and  indecent  ebiU 
dren;  whether  their  idleness  or  indolence  pr^ 
eeed  from  nature,  or  from  mistaken  modes  cff 
instruction,  we  have  been  anxious  to  point  out 
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means  of  curing  their  defects ;   and,   from  our 
successful  experienct  ix^ith  pupils  apparently  of 
opposite   dispositions^  we  have  ventured  to  as- 
sert with  some  confidence,  that  no  parent  should 
despair  of  correcting  a  child's  defects,  that  no 
preceptor  should  despair  of  producing  in  his  pu- 
pil the  species  of  abilities  which  his  education 
steadily  tends  to  form.    These  are  encouraging 
hopes^    but  not    flattering    promises.      Having 
just  opened  these  bright  views  to  parents,   we 
have  paused  to  warn  then,  but  all  their  expec- 
tations,   all  their  cares  will  be  in  vain,  unless 
they  have  sufficient  prudecce  and  strength  of 
mind  to  follow  a  certain  mode  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  servants,  and  with  respect  to  cctomon 
acquaintance.     More  failurei  in   private  educa- 
tion have  been  occasioned  by  the  interference  of 
servants  and  acquaintance,  thin  from  any  other 
cause.    It  is  impossible,    we  repeat  it  i^  the 
strongest  terms,  it  is  impossible  that  parents  ean 
be  successful  in  the  education  of  tlieir  children 
at  home,  unless  they  have  steadiness  enough  to 
resist  all  interference  from  visitors  and  acquaint- 
ance,  who  from  thoughtless  kindness,  or  a  busy 
desire  to  administer  advice,  are  apt  to  counteract 
the  views  of  a  preceptor ;  and  who  often  in  a 
few  minutes  undo  the  work  of  years.     When 
oar  pupils  have  formed  their  h^its,  and  have 
reason  and  experience  sufficient  to  guide  them. 
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^  let  tbem  be  left  as  free  as  air ;  let  them  choose 
their  friends  and  acquaintEince ;  let  them  see 
the  greatest  variety  of  chzracters^  and  hear  the 
greatest  variety  of  conversation  and  opinions: 
but  whilst  they  are  chldrcn^  whilst  they  are 
destitute  of  the  means  to  judge^  their  parents 
or  preceptors  must  sup{^y  their  deficient  reason  ; 
an  authority^  without  violence^  should  direct 
them  to  their  happiness.  They  must  see^  that 
all  who  are  concernei  in  their  education  agree 
in  the  means  of  governing  them ;  in  all  their 
commands  and  prohbitions,  in  the  distribution 
of  praise  and  blame,  of  reward  and  punishment, 
there  must  be  unaiimity.  Where  there ,  does 
not  exist  this  unaiimity  in  families ;  where  pa- 
rents have  not  sufii^ient  firmness  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  acquaintance,  and  sufficient  pru- 
dence to  keep  children  from  all  clandestine  com" 
munication  with  servants^  we  earnestly  advise  that 
the  .children  be  sent  to  some  publick  seminary 
of  education.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to 
detail  the  methods  by  which  all  hurtful  commu- 
nication between  children  and  servants  in  a  well- 
regulated  family  may  be  avoided ;  and  we  have 
asserted,  from  the  experience  of  above  twenty 
years,  that  these  methods  have  been  found  not 
only  practicable,  but  easy. 

In  the  chapters  on  Obedience,  Temper,  and 
Truth,    the    general    principle,    that    pleasure 
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should  excite  to  exertion  and  virtue,  and  that 
pain  should  be  connected  with  whatever  we 
wish  our  pupils  to  avoid,  is  applied  to  practice 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  we  knew  not 
how  to  avoid.  Obedience  we  have  considered 
as  a  relative,  rather  than  as  a  positive  virtue ; 
before  children  are  able. to  conduct  themselvesi 
their  obedience  must  be  renderjed  habitual :  obe- 
dience alters  its  nature  as  the  pupil  becomes 
more  and  more  rational ;  and  the  only  method 
to  secure  the  obedience,  the  willing,  enlighten- 
ed  obedience  of  rational  beings,  is  to  convince 
them  by  experience,  that  it  tends  to. their  hap- 
piness. Truth  depends  upon  example  more 
than  precept,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
press it  on  the^,  minds  of  all  who  are  concerned 
in  education,  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to 
teach  their  pupils  to  love  truth,  is  in  their  whole 
conduct  to  respect  it  themselves.  We  have  re- 
probated the  artifices  sometimes  used  by  precep- 
tors towards  their  pupils;  we  have  shown  that' 
all  confidence  is  destroyed  by  these  deceptions.  ' 
May  they  never  more  be  attempted !  May  pa- 
rents unite  in  honest  detestation  of  these  prac* 
tices  !  Children  are  not  fools,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  governed  like  fools.  Parents  who  adhere 
to  the  firm  principle  of  truth,  may  be  certain 
of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  children, 
phildren  who  never  see  the  es;ampl€  of  false* 
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hood^  will  grow  up  with  a  simplicity  of  chltrac* 
ter^  with  an  habitual  love  of  truths   that  must 
surprise  preceptors  who  have  seen  the  propen- 
sity to  deceit  which  early  appears  in  children 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  live  vrith  ser- 
vants^ or  with  persons  who  have  the  habits  of 
meanness  and  cunning.    We  have  advised^  that 
children,  before  their  habits  are  formed^  fhepldi 
never  be    exposed  to    temptations  to  deceive; 
that  no  questions  should  be  asked  them  whidi 
hazard  their  young  integrity ;  that  as  they  grow 
older  they  should  gradually  be  trusted  ;  and  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  situations  where  they 
inay  feel  the  advantages  both  of  speaking,  truth, 
and  of  obtaining  a  character  for  integrity.    The 
jperception  of  the  utility  of  this  virtue  to  the  in? 
dividual,  and  to  society,  will  confirm  the  habi-* 
tual  reverence  in  which  our  pupii^   have  been 
taught  to  hold  it..    As  young  people  becpme 
reasonable,    the  nature  of  their  habits  and  of 
their  education  should  be  explained  to  them, 
and  their  virtues,  from  being  virtues  of  custom, 
should  be  rendered  virtues  of  choice  and  reason. 
It  is  easier  to  confirm  good  habits  by  the  jcon* 
viction   of  the  understanding,   than  io  induce 
habits  in  consequence  of  that  cohvictioii.     This 
principle  we  have  pursued  in   the  chapter  on 
Rewards  and  Punishmients  ;    we  have  not  con- 
stdered  punishment  as  vengeance  or  retaliation. 
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hut  %s  pain  pffiiciei  with  the  rea^^nabli  hf^e  ^ 
procuring  sofu^  future  advantage  to  the  ielm^ 
fuent,  or  to  society.  The  •mtllfist  poftiblc  quaa«- 
tity  of  pgin  that  can  eflfect  this  purpotei  vm 
rappose^  must,  with  all  just  and  humane  |ftM^ 
sons,  be  the  measure  of  punishment.  This  ntk^ 
Xhn  of  puniahmenty  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
preceptor  and  the  pupil,  should  be  clearly  ei^ 
plained  as  early  as  it  can  be  made  intelligible* 
As  to  rewards,  we  do  not  wish  that  they  should 
be  bribes  ;  ibey  shonid  stimuiate,  without  weak<» 
emng  the  mind.  The  oonsequences  which  na* 
turally  follow  eviery  spocies  of  good  conduct^ 
are  the  proper  and  best  rewards  that  we  can 
devise ;  childr^i  whose  understaadings  are  Cttl* 
tivated,  and  whose  tempers  are  not  spoiled, 
will  be  easily  made  happy  without  the  petty 
bribes  which  are  administered  daily  to  ill-edii* 
cated,  ignorant,  over-etimitlated,  and  conse- 
quently, wretched  and  ill^unnoured  chiidreti* 
Vkv  from  making  childhood  a  state  of  contiaual 
penance,  restraint  and  misery,  we  wish  that  it 
fihonld  be  made  a  state  of  nnUorm  happiness ; 
that  parents  and  pveeeptors  should  treat  their 
pi^ils  with  a^  much  equiAtly  as  their  improring 
reason  justiftcs.  The  riewa  of  cfaildrai  shonU 
be    extended  to  tiieir  future  advnntagep'*^    nnd 

*  Emilius. 
VOL.   II.  2  B 
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diey  should  consider  childhood  as  a  part  of  their 
existence^  not  as  a  certain  number  of  years  which 
must  be  passed  over  before  they  can  enjoy  any 
of  the  privileges  of  grown  up  people.  Preceptors 
should  not  accustom  their  pupils  to  what  they 
call  indulgence,  but  they  should  give  them  the 
utmost  degree  of  present  pleasure  which  is  con- 
sistent with  their  future  advantage.  Would  it  not 
lie  folly  and  cruelty  to  give  present  pleasure  at  the 
expense  of  a  much  larger  portion  of  future  pain? 
When  children  acquire  experience  and  reason, 
they  re-judge  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  edu- 
cated them  ;  and  their  confidence  and  their  grati- 
tude will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  wisdom  and 
justice  with  which  they  have  been  governed. 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  at  large  these  ideas 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  we  might 
dearly  see  our  way  in  the  progress  of  education. 
After  having  determined  that  our  object  is  to 
obtain  for  our  pupils  the  greatest  possible  por- 
tion of  felicity ;  after  having  observed,  that  no 
happiness  can  be  enjoyed  in  isociety  without  the 
social  virtue3,  without  the  useful  and  the  agree-^ 
able  qualities  ;  our  view  naturally  turns  to  the 
means  of  fortning  these  virtues^  of  ensuring 
these .  essential  qualities.  Oil  our  .  sympathy 
MiAi  ojir  fellow-creatures  depend  many  of  our 
,social  virtues ;  from  our  ambition  to  excel  our 
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obnipetitors  arise  many  of  our  most  useful  and 
agreeble  actions*  We  have  considered  these 
principles  of  action  as  they  depend  on  each  other^ 
and  as  they  are  afterwards  separated*  Sympa- 
thy and  sensibility^  uninformed  by  reason,  cannot 
be  proper  guides  to  action.  We  have  endea^- 
voured  to  show  how  sympathy  may  be  improved 
into  virtue.  Children  should  not  see  the  de^ 
formed  expression  of  the  malevolent  passions  in 
the  countenance  of  those  who  live  with  them ; 
before  the  habits  are  formed^  before  sympathy 
has  any  rule  to  guide  itself,  it  is  necessarily  de- 
termined by  example.  Benevolence  and  a£fec* 
tionate  kindness  from  parents  to  children  first 
inspire  the  pleasing  emotions  of  love  and  gra- 
titude. Sympathy  is  not  able  to  contend  with 
passion  or  appetite ;  we  should  therefore  avoid 
placing  children  in  painful  competition  with 
one  another.  We  love  those  from  whom  we 
receive  pleasure.  To  make  children  fond  of 
each  other^  we  must  make  them  the  cause  of 
pleasure  to  each  other ;  we  must  place  them  in 
situatn^^  where  no  passion  or  appetite  crosses 
their  natural  sympathy.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  difference  between  transient,  convivial  sym- 
pathy, and  that  higher  species,  of  sympathy 
which,  .connected  with  esteem,  constitutes 
friendship.  We  have  exhorted  parents  not  to 
exhaust  imprudently  the' sensibility  of  their  chil- 
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dren  ;  nM  to  )a¥ish  caresses  upon  infaBcy^  and 
cruelly  to  withdraw  kindness  when  their  chiU 
dren  have  learned  to  expect  the  daily  sttumlas 
of  affection.  The  idea  of  exercising  sensibility 
we  have  endeavoured  to  -  explain,  and  to  show, 
that  if  we  require  prenaatnre  gratitude  apd  ge* 
nerosity  from  young  people,  we  shall  only  teaeh 
them  affectation  and  hypocrisy.  We  have  slight* 
}y  touched  on  the  dangers  of  excessive  female 
sensibility,  and  have  suggested  that  uaeftil,  ae- 
iive  employments,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  feciuhy,  render  sympathy  and  sensibi- 
lity more  respectable,  and  not  less  gracefuL 

In  treating  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition, 
we  have  been  more  indulgent  to  vanity  than 
our  proud  readers  will  approve.  We  hope, 
however,  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  we  hope- 
that  we  shall  not  appear  to  be  admirers  €#  that 
mean  and  rediculous  fbible,  which  is  anxiously 
concealed  by  all  who  have  any  desire  to  obtain 
esteem.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  thinkii^, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  inspire  young  people  with  a 
wish  to  excel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist 
upon  their  repressing  all  expressions  of  satisfiic- 
tion  if  they  succeed.  The  desire  to  obtain  the 
good  opinion  of  others  is  a  strong  motive  to 
Exertion :  this  desire  cannot  be  discriminative 
in  children  before  they  haye  any  knovi^ledge  of 
the  comparative  value  of  difftrenr  quafities,  and 


before  they  oan  estimnte  iht  c^ns^ueht  Value  ^ 
the  applause  of  different  iadividutis.  We  halp% 
endeavoured  to  show  how,  frotii  af^pealioi;  m 
first  to  the  opinions  of  others,  children  majr  be  led 
to  form  judgmeats  of  their  own  actions^  and 
to  appeal  to  their  own  minds  for  approbatioot 
The  sense  of  duty  and  independent  aelf'^x>ni* 
placency  may  gradually  be  substituted  in  tbe 
place  of  weak,  ign0radt  vanity.  There  is  not 
much  danger  that  young  people^  whose  under- 
standings are  iaapik>Ted,  and  who  tniz  gradually 
with  society,  should  not  be  able  to  repress  those 
ofiensive  expressiotis  of  vanity  or  pride^  which 
are  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  impartial 
spectators.  We  should  tather  let  the  vanity  of 
children  find  its  own  level  than  attempt  any  arti** 
fidial  adjustments;  they  will  kam  propriety  of 
maimers  from  observation  and  experience ;  we 
should  have  padenoe  with  their  early  uncivilised 
presumption^  lest^  by  premature  restraints,  we 
chtek  the  energy  of  the  mind,  and  induce  the 
cold,  feeble  vice  of  hypocrisy.  In  their  own 
fiimily,  among  the  friends  whom  they  oUght  to 
love  and  esteem,  let  children,  with  simple,  un«- 
resenred  vivacity,  express  the  good  opinion  they 
havii  of  tbemsdves.  It  is  infitiHely  better  thit 
they  should  be  allowed  thi^  necessary  expan*- 
sion  of  selfK^omplaoMcy  iti  the  oom^ny  of  theiy 
su{>diriors,  t^n  that  it  irtiotild  '\fQ  fepvessed  hf 
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the  cold  hand  of  authority,  and  afterwards  be 
displayed  in  the  company  of  inferiors  and  syco- 
phants. We  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
between  the  proper  and  improper  use  of  praise, 
as  a  motive  in  education  :  we  have  considered  it 
as  a  stimulus  which,  like  all  other  excitements, 
]s  serviceable  or  pernicious,  according  to  ^he 
degree  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  cireumv 
stances  in  which  it  is  applied. 

Whilst  we  have  thu^  been  examining  the  ^ge- 
neral means  of  educating  the  heart  and  the  un- 
derstanding, we  have  avoided  entering  minutely 
into  the  technical  methods  of  obtaining  certain 
parts  of  knowledge.  It  was  essential,  in  the 
first  place,  to  show,  how  the  desire. of  know- 
ledge was  to  be  excited ;  what  acquirements 
are  most  desirable,  and  how  they  are  td  be 
most  easily  obtained,  are  the  next  considera- 
tions. In  the  chapters  on  Books-r-CIassical  Li- 
terature and  Grammar-— Arithmetick  and  Geo- 
metry— Greography  and  Astronomy-^— -Mecha^ 
nicks  and  Chemistry —  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  how  a  taste  for  literature  may  early  be 
infused  intp  the  minds  of  children,  and  how  the 
rudiments  of  science,,  and  some  general  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,,  may  be  acquired,  without 
disgusting  the  pupil,  or  fatiguing  him  by.un^ 
ceasing  application.  We  have^  in  speaking  of 
|he  ^oice  of  books  for  children^  suggested  the 
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general  principles^  by  which  a  selection  may  be 
safely  made  ;  and  by  minute,  but  we  hope  not 
invidious  criticism,  we  have  illustrated  our  prin- 
ciples so  as  to  make  them  practically  useful. . 

The  examination  of  M.  Condillac*s  Cours 
d^Etude  was  meant  to  illustrate  our  own  senti'> 
ments,  more  than  to  attack  a  particular  system. 
Far  from  intending  to  depreciate  this  author^ 
we  think  most  highly  of  his  abilities ;  but  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  some  practical 
errours  in  his  mode  of  instruction.  Without  ex* 
amples  from  real  life,  we  should  have  wandered, 
as  many  others  of  far  superior  abilities  have  aU 
ready  wandered,  in  the  shadowy  land  of  theory. 

In  our  chapters  on  Grammar,  Arithmetick, 
Mechanicks,  Chemistry,  &c.  all  that  we  have  at-* 
tempted  has  been  to  recall  to  preceptors  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  once  experienced,  and  to 
trace  those  early  footsteps  which  time  insensibly 
obliterates.  How  few  possess,  like  Faruknaz  in 
the  Persian  tale,  the  happy  art  of  transfusing  their 
own  souls  into  the  bosoms  of  others  ! 

We  shall  not  pity  the  reader  whom  we  have 
dragged  through  Garretson*s  Exercises,  if  we 
can  save  one  trembling  little  pilgrim  from  that 
^*  slough  of  despond."  We  hope  that  the  pa- 
tient,  quiet  mode  of  teaching  classical  literature, 
that  we  have  found  to  succeed  in  a  few  instan- 
ces, may  be  found  equally  succ^s^ful  in  others  2 
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*  we  are  nol  conseious  of  having  exaggerated, 
and  wc  sincerely  wish  that  some  intelligent,  be- 
nevolent parents  may  verify  our  experiments 
upon  their  own  children. 

The  great  difBcuIty  which  has  been  fo&nd  in 
attempts  to  instruct  children  in  science  has,  we 
apprehend,  arisen  from  the  theoretic  manner  in 
vrbich  preceptors  have  proceeded.  The  know- 
ledge that  cannot  be  immediately  applied  to  use, 
lias  no  interest  for  children,  has  no  hold  upon 
their  memories;  they  may  learn  the  principles 
of  mechanicks,  or  geometry,  or  chemistry  %  but 
if  they  hav«  no  means  of  applying  their  know- 
ledge, it  w  qoicfcTy  lorgotten,  and  nothing  but 
the  disgosrt  connected  with  the  recollection  of 
tf^tess  labour  remains  in  the  pupil's  mind.  It 
has  been  our  object,  in  treating  of  these  sub- 
jects, to  show  bow  they  mfay  be  made  interest- 
ing ft>  young  people;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
abould  point  out  to  them,  in  the  daily,  active 
bumtiess  of  life,  tl>e  prtetieal  use  of  scientific 
knowledge.  TheiT  senses  should  be  exercised 
in  experiments,  and  tliese  experiments  shonld 
be  simple,  di$tinct^  anrd^  appKcaUe  \i>  some  ob*- 
jecf  in  which  our  pupils  titt  immediate^  inte- 
rested. We  ane  npt  solicitous  about  the  quan- 
tity of  knowledge  that  i$r  obtained  at  ^tty  given 
age,  but  vre  are  e^rtremeiy  anxious  that  the  de*- 
sire  to  learn  should  cbntinually  increase,  and 
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that  whatever  it  taught  should  be  taught  with 
that  perspicuity,  which  improves  the  general 
understanding.  If  the  first  principles  of  science 
are  once  clearly  understood,  there  is  po  danger 
that  the  pupil  should  not,  at  any  subsequent  pe«> 
riod  of  his  life,  improve  his  practical  skill,  and 
increase  his  knowledge  to  wjiatever  degree  be 
thinks  proper. 

We  hare  hitherto  proceeded  without  discus* 
sing  the  Comparative  advantages  of  publick  or 
private  education.  Wh^her  children  are  to  bt 
educated  at  home^  or  to  be  sent  to  publick  semi* 
naries,  the  same  course  of  education,  xluriog 
the  fir9t  years  of  their  lives,  should  be  pursued  ; 
and  the  pt^paratory  care  of  parents  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  public  preceptor.  Wa 
have  admitted  the  necessity  of  publick  schools^ 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  we  acknow^ 
ledge  that  many  parents  have  it  not  ki  their 
power  properly  to  superintend  the  private  edu- 
cation of  a  family.  We  have  earnestly  advised 
patents  not  to  atteiinpt  private  education  witb« 
out  first  calculating  tlie  difficulties  of  the  under« 
taking;  we  have  pointed  out  tbat^  by  co-ope* 
ruting  with  the  publick  in8truct<M*,  parents  may 
assist  in  the  formation  of  their  children's  charac- 
tcrs,  without  undertaking  the  sole  managemeiA 
of  their  classical  instructioer.  A  private  educa-^ 
tion,  upoci  a  calm   survey  of  the  advantiiges  of 
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both  systems^  we  prefer^  because  more  is  in  the 
power  of  the  private  than  of  the  publick  instruc- 
tor. One  uniform  course  of  experience  may 
be  preserved,  and  no  fexamples^  but  those 
which  we  wish  to  have  followed,  need  be  seen 
by  those  children  who  are  brought  up  at  home. 
When  we  give  our  opinion  in  favour  of  private 
education,  we  hope  that  all  we  have  said  on 
servants  and  on  acquaintance  will  be  full  in  the 
reader's  recollection.  No  private  education,  we 
repeat  it,  can  succeed  without  perfect  unanimity, 
consistency,  and  steadiness,  amongst  all  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  family. 

We  have  recommended  to  parents  the  highest 
liberality  as  the  highest  prudence,  in  rewarding 
the  care  of  enlightened  preceptors.  Ye  great 
and  opulent  parents^  condescend  to  make  your 
children  happy !  provide  for  yourselves  the  cor- 
dial of  domestic  affection  against  "  that  sickness 
*'  of  long  life— old  age  !** 

In  what  we  have  said  of  governesses,  masters, 
and  the  value  of  female  accomplishments,  we 
have  considered  not  only  what  is  the  fashion  of 
to-day,  but  rather  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fashion 
of  ten  or  twenty  years  hence.  Mothers  will 
look  back,  and  observe  how  much  the  system  of 
female  education  has  altered  within  their  own 
memory ;  and  they  will  see,  with  '*  the  prophe- 
'^  tic  eye  of  taste,''  what  may  probably  be  th^ 
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bshion  of  another  spring — another  race.*  We 
bave  endeavoured  to  substitute  the  words  do- 
mestick  happiness  instead  of  the  preiBent  terms, 
^^  success  in  the  world — ^fortunate  establish- 
"  ments,**  &c.  This  will  lead,  perhaps,  at 
first  to  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  long  used  to  the  old  terms ;  but 
the  new  vocabulary  has  its  advantages:  the 
)roung  and  unprejudiced  will,  peiiiaps,  pereeive 
them,  and  maternal  tenderness  will  estimate  with 
more  precision,  but  not  with  less  eagerness,  the 
chances  of  happiness  according  to  the  new  and 
old  tables  of  calculation. 

Sectary-metaphysicians,  if  any  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  ever  deign  to  open,  a  book  that  has 
a  practical  title,  will,  we  fear  be  disappointed 
in  our  chapters  on  Memory — Imagination  and 
Judgment.  They  will  not  find  us  the  partizans 
of  any  system,  and  they  will  probably  close  the 
volume  with  supercilious  contempt.  We  en- 
deavour to  console  ourselves  by  the  hope  that 
men  of  sense  and  candour  will  be  more  indul- 
gent,  and  will  view  with  more  complacency  an 
attempt  to  collect  from  all  metaphysical  writers 
those  observations,  which  can  be  immediately 
of   practical   use   in   educatipn.      Without   any 

*  ^*  Another  spcingy  another  race  supplies/' 
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poinpoofi  pretefisicnci,  ire  have  gtv«n  a  sketch 
of  what  ure  hav6  be«n  tibl6  to  ufid^r^tand  and 
aftcertam  of  the  history  of  the  mind.  Oo  some 
subjects' the  wisef^t  of  our  readers  will  at  least 
give  us  credit  for  knowing  that  we  are  igno- 
rant. 

We  d6  not  set  that  high  value  upon  Memory, 
which  some  preceptors  are  inclined  to  do.*-^ 
From  all  that  we  have  observed^  we  believe 
that  few  people  are  naturally  deficient  in  this 
faculty ;  though  in  many  it  may  have'  been  b6 
injudiciously  cultivated  as  to  induce  the  specto- 
tors  to  conclude^  that  there  was  some  original 
defect  in  the  retentive  power.  The  recollective 
power  is  less  cultivated  than  it  ought  to  be,  by 
the  usual  modes  of  education ;  Md  this  ia  One 
reason  nhy  so  few  pupils  rise  above  mediocrity. 
They  lay  up  treasures  for  tnoths  to  corrupt ; 
they  acquire  a  quantity  of  knowledge,  they 
learn  a  muUttude  of  words  by  rote,  and  they 
cannot  produce  a  single  fact,  or  a  siiigle  idea, 
in  the  moment  when  it  is  wanted  ;  they  collect^ 
but  they  capnot  combine.  We  have  suggested 
the  means  of  cultivating  the  inventive  faculty 
Hf  the  same  time  that  we  store  the  memory;  we 
have  shown,  that  on  the  order  in  which  ideas 
are  presented  to  the  mind  depends  the  order  iq 
which  they  will  recur  to  the  memory ;  and  we 
)iave  given  examples  from  the  histories  of  great 
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men  and  little  children  of  the  reciprocal  as6i9t« 
ance,  which  the  memory  and  the  inventive  powers 
afford  each  other. 

In  speaking  of  Taste  it  has  been  our  wish  to 
a?oid  prejudice  and  affectation.  We  have  ad* 
vised  that  children  should  early  be  informed^ 
that  the  pinciples  of  taste  depend  upon  casual^ 
arbitrary,  variable  associations.  This  will  pre- 
v<ent  our  pupils  from  falling  into  the  vulgar 
errour  of  being  amaaed  and  scandeLlised  at  the 
tiistes  of  other  times  and  other  nations.  The 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  productions  of  art^ 
which  are  found  to  be  most  generally  pleasing, 
we  should  associate  with  pleasure  in  the  mind : 
but  we  ought  not  to  expect  that  children  should 
admire  those  works  of  imagination  which  sug* 
^9t  instead  of  expressing  ideas.  Until  chil- 
dren have  acquired  the  language*  uptil  they 
Imve  all  the  necessary  trains  of  ideas,  many  of 
^e  finest  strokes  of  genius  in  oratory,  poetry, 
and  painting,  must  to  them  be  absolutely  unin- 
telligible. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view  we  have  treated  o« 
the  felse  associations  which  have  rarly  influence 
Upon  the  imagination,  and  produce  the  furious 
^ssions  and  miserable  vices.  The  false  associ^ 
atlons  which  first  inspire  the  young  and  innocent 
>nind  with  the  love  of  wealth,  or  power,  or 
of  what  is  falsely  called  pleasure,  are  pointed 
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out ;  and  some  practical  hints  are  offered  to  pa^ 
rents,  which  it  is  hoped  may  tend  to  preserve 
their  children  from  these  moral  instoities* 

We  do  not  think  that  persons  who  ate  mach 
used  to  children  will  quarrel  with  us  for  what 
we  have  said  of  early  prodigies  of  wit«  People, 
who  merely  talk  to  children  for  the  Mnusement 
of  the  moment,  may  admire  their  *^  lively  non- 
^'  sense/'  and  will  probably  think  the  simplicity 
of  mind  thatt  we  prefer  is  downright  stupidity* 
Tlie  habit  of  reasoning  is  seldom  learned  hy 
children  who  are  much  taken  •notice  of  for  their 
sprightly  repartees ;  but  we  have  observed,  that 
children,  after  they  have  learned  to  reaaon,  as 
they  grow  up  and  become  acquainted :  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  world,  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  talents  for  conversation,  and 
in  that  species  of  wit  which  depends  upon  the 
perception  of  analogy  between  ideas,  rather 
than  a  play  upon  words.  At  all  events  we  would 
rather  that  our  pupils  should  be  without  the  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  than  the  solid  and  essential  povrer 
of  judgment. 

To  cultivate  the  judgment  of  children,  ^^e 
must  begiii  by  teaching  them  accurately  ,to  eir 
amine  and  compare  such  external  objects  as 
are  immediately  obvious  to  their  senses;  when 
they  begin  to  at^ue,  we  must  be  careful  to 
make  them  explain  their  terms  and  abide  by 
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them.  In  books  and  conversation^  they  must 
avoid  all  bad  reasoning,  nor  should  they  ever  be 
encouraged  in  the  quibbling  habit  of  arguing,  for 
victory. 

Prudence  we  consider  as  compounded  of 
judgment  and  resolution.  When  we  teach  chil- 
dren to  reflect  upon  and  compare  their  own 
Jeelings,  when  we  frequently  give  them  their 
choice  in  things  that  are  interesting  to  them^  we 
educate  them  to  be  prudent.  We  cannot  teach 
this  virtue  until  children  have  had  some  expe- 
rience; as  far  as  their  experience  goes  their 
prudence  may  be  exercised.  Those  who  re- 
flect upon  their  own  feelings,  and  find  out  ex- 
actly what  it  is  that  makes  them  happy,  are 
taught  wisdom  by  a  very  few  distinct  lessons. 
£ven  fools,  it  is  said,  grow  wise  by  experience, 
but  it  is  not  until  they  grow  old  under  her  rigid 
discipline. 

Economy  is  usually  understood  to  mean  pru- 
dence in  the  management  of  money;  we  have 
used  this  word  in  a  more  enlarged  sense.  Chil- 
dren, we  have  observed,  may  be  economic  of 
any  thing  that  is  trusted. to  their  charge  ;  until 
they  have  some  use  for  money  they  need  not  be 
troubled  or  tempted  with  it ;  if  all  the  necessa- 
ries and  conveniences  of  life  are  provided  for 
them,  they  must  spend  whatever  is  given  to 
them  as    pocket«m6ney  in    superfluities.    This 
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halMtuates  tbem  early  to  extraTap^ance.  We  do 
not  apprehend  that  young  people  should  be  en* 
trusted  with  money,  till  they  have  been  some 
time  used  to  manage  the  money  business  of 
others.  They  may  T)e  taught  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  a  family,  from  which  they  will  leam 
the  price  and  value  of  different  commodities. 
All  this  our  readers  will  perceive  is  nothing 
more  than  the  application  of  the  reasoning  powers 
to  different  objects. 

We  have  thus  slightly  given  a  summary  of  the. 
chapters  in  the  preceding  work  to  recall  the 
whole  in  a  connected  view  to  the  mind ;  a  few 
simple  principles  run  through  the  diii^rent  parts ; 
all  the  purposes  -  of  practical  education  lend  to 
one  distinct  object;  to  render  our  pupils  good 
and  wise^  that  they  may  enjoy  the  greatest 
possible  share  of  happiness  at  present  and  in 
future. 

Parental  care  and  anxiety,  the  hours  devoted ' 
to  the  instruction  of  a  family,  will  not  be'  thrown 
away.  If  parents  have  the  patience  to  wait  for 
their  reward,  that  reward  will  far  surpass  their 
niost  sanguine  expectations ;  they  will  find  in 
their  children  agreeable  companions^  sincere 
and  aflectionate  friends.  Whether  tiney  live  in 
retirement,  or  in  the  busy  world,  they  will  ftel 
their  interest  in  life  increase^  their  pleasures 
multiplied  by  sympathy  with  th^ir  b#loved  pi^ 
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pils ;  they  will  have  a  happy  home.  How  mach 
is  comprised  in  that  single  expression !  The  gra- 
titude of  their  pupils  will  continually  recall  the 
delightful  reflection^  that  the  felici^  of  a  whole 
family  is  their  own  work ;  and  that  the  virtues 
and  talents  of  their  children  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  good  edodation. 
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NOTES, 


CONTAINING 


CONVERSATIONS    AND    ANECDOTES 

OF  children- 


Several  years   ago  a  motbcri*  who   bad   a  large 

family  to  educate^  and  who  bad  turned  her  attention 
with  much  solicitude  to  the  subject  of  education,  re* 
solved  to  write  notes  from  day  to  day  of  all  the  trifling 
things  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  child- 
hood.   She  was  of  opinion  that  the  art  of  education 

«  HoBora  Edgewortb,  daughter  of  Edward  Sneyd,  Esq.  of  Lich- 
ield.  As  this  lady's  name  has  been  mentioned  in  a  monody  on  the 
death  of  Major  Andrt,  we  take  this  opportnaity  of  correcting  a  miitake 
that  occurs  in  a  note  to  that  performance. 

**  TUl  busy  rumour  chated  each  pleasing  dream, 
*<  And  quenched  the  radiance  of  the  siWer  beam.?* 

The  note  on  these  lines  is  as  follows : 

*<  The  tidings  of  Honora*s  marriage.    Upon  that  eveat  Mr,  Aadri 
quitted  his  profession  as  a  merchant,  and  joined,  our  army  in  Ame<^ 


«( 


"  rica." 


Miss  Honora  Soeyd  was  married  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  July,  1773, 
and  the  date  of  Major  Andre's  first  commistion,  in  the  Welch  Fusileers 
is  March  4th,  1771. 
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should  be  considered  as  aa  experimental  science,  and 
that  many  authors  of  great  abilities  had  mistaken  their 
road  by  following  tfieory  imtf a<t  of  practice.  The 
title  of  ^'  Practical  Education  "  was  chosen  by  this  lady, 
and  prefixed  to  a  little  book  for  children  which  she  b^an^ 
but  did  not  live  to  finish.  The  few  notes  which  remain 
of  her  writing  are  preserved,  not  only  merely  out  of 
Inspect  for  her  memory,  hut  because  it  i»  thought  that 
they  may  be  usefi^t  BNr  ]^s|i  of  kerying  a  register  of 
the  remarks  of  children  has  at  intervals  been  pursued  in 
her  family ;  a  number  ei  than  antcdotes  have  been  inter- 
spersed in  this  Work ;  a  few  which  did  not  seem  immedi- 
ately to  suit  the  didactie  nature  of  any  ol  our  chsqpttvs 
remain,  and  with  much  hesitation  wod  diffidence  are 
oiltred  to  the  public.  We  have  selected  such  Hiecdotes 
as  may  m  some  measure  ilhistrate  the  principles  that 
tv^  have  endeavoured  to  estahKsh ;  and  we  hope  that  from 
these  triffing^  Imt  genume  conversattons  of  chHdren  and 
parents,  tb.e  reader  will  dbtinctly  perceive  the  difference 

tf^tvy^cR  practic2il  ind  tbepr^tic  eduQatipn-  As  some  JEv- 
rime  a^oUngy  fef  offering  U^oi  to  th^  public,  wQctcurloa 
passage  in  Dr.  Raid's^  Essays  which  encounagea  aa 
attempt  to  study  wnwtqly  tbe,  minds  of  chiWren^ 

'^  If^we  eould  obtain  a  4istiiic|  9qA  fuU  hifikoty  of  aU 
^A  Aat  hmh  passed  in  the  mind  of  a  child  froin  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  lifQ  aod  s^qsajioa  till,  it  grows  up  to  the 
"  use  of  reason,  how  its  infant  faculties  b^in  to  work, 
^  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various 
'*  notions,  opinions,  and  sentiments,  which  we  find  in 

*  Tbii  hai  it^en  formerly  quoted  in  the  preface  to  Pareot*ft  Afesis- 
tanl. 
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^  dursefrtft«  whfn  im  tt^t  ^  be  capdMe  of  feflecficm,  ifrii 
*^  wbold  be  a  tfcastirc  of  mtural  htstoiy  which  wotifd 
"  probably  give  more  fight  into  the  human  fiiciihies^  than 
**  all  the  systems  of  philosophers  afcoot  them  from  the 
*^  beginning  of  the  worH." 

The  reader^  we  hope,  wffl  not  imapue  ihat  we  think 
we  can  present  him  with  thi?  treastire  of  natdra!  liistory ; 
we  have  only  a  few  scattered  notices',  a?  Bacoti  wotifcf  call 
them,  to  ofler :  perhaps,  evert '  thiy  s%ht  attempt  may 
cwaken  the  attenl$6n  of  perstms'  eqtiflff  to  tfaetindertaldng; 
if  able  preceptors  afid  parents  would  ptirrstie  a^shnilar  platt, 
we  might,  in  time,  hope  to  d1!»tain  a  fall  liistory  of  the 
mnint  mind. 

ft  may  o6eiit  t^  pai*ents,  that  wnt&i^  laonett  of  the 
jrematks  of  children:  would  lessen  their  freedom  and  sfatt* 
plicity  in  conversation ;  this  would  certainly  be'  tbef  ease 
if  care  were  not  takeit  to  prevent  the  pupHSr  froitaf  thlrt^g 
of  the  note-book.*  The  following  xibttti  wtire  ncsrer  scitti 
hy  the  children  who  ate  menfiened  m  ifieot,  and  though 
Tt  was  i«generri  known  to^the^mily' that  stieh  noite^  vrat 
tfedten,  iSbtt  pattieulat  remarks  that  Were  writtea  dow*  weit 
never  known  to  the  pupils;  nor  was  any  curioi^ty ex- 
cited' upoft  tfiis  subject;  The  tttiemtpi  would  Kate  been 
imtttediatfely  idiancfeneff,  if  we  liarf  petorivcd  tha#  it  pt^- 
AiMi  any  bad  coiisequenceB;  l%e  shnpitc^  langlsage  of 
childhood  has  been  preserved  without  alteration;  itf  tbe 
iUfewing' noiei^ ;  and'  af  we  cbiild  not  devise*  any  better 
anrangetnent,  wt  have  followed  the  ordeir  of  time,  and  wift 
Jtave compliantly  mserted the ^sof  the  cWldten,  fbr  tSt 

«  The  anecdoies  meui\ont9tfm1hepritUMlt^tlllfk^wthfrea±i^t}i^ 
fhildren  with  tbe  rest* of  the  work. 
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satisfactipn  of  preceptors  and  parents^  to  whom  alone 
these  infantine  anecdotes  can  be  interesting.  We  say 
nothing  farther  as  to  their  accuracy ;  if  the  reader  does 
not  see  in  the  anecdotes  themselves  internal  marks  of  ve* 
raeity^  all  we  could  say  would  be  of  no  avail. 

X  —  (a  girl  of  five  years  old)  asked  why  a  piece  of 
paper  fell  quickly  to  the  ground  when  rumpled  up^  why 
so  slowly  when  opened,  v 

Y— T-  (a  girl  of  three  years  and  a  half  old)  sedng  her 
sister  taken  care  of  and  nursed  when  she  had  chilblains, 
said,  that  she  wished  to  have  chilblains. 

Z-  (a  girl  between  two  and  three),  when  her  mo- 
ther  was  putting  on  her  bonnet,  and  when  she  was 
going  out  to  walk,  looked  at  the  cat,  and  said  with  a 
plaintive  voice,  '^  Poor  Pussey !  You  have  no  bonnet, 
"  Pussey." 

X (5  years  old)  asked  why  she  was  as  tall  as  the 

trees  when  she  was  far  from  them. 
^   Zr^ —  (4  years  old)  went  to  church,  and  when  she 
was  there,  said,  ^'  Do  those  men  do  every  thing  better 
^  than  we ;  because  they  talk  so  loud,  and  I  think  they 
''  read." 

It  was  a  country  church,  and  people  sang;  but  the 
child  ssud,  ^'  She  thought  they  did  not  sing,  but  roared, 
*^  because  they  were  shut  up  in  that  plac^  and  didn't 
«  like  it." 

L  (a  boy  between  3  and  4  years  old)  was  stand- 
ing before  a  grate  with  coals  in  it»  which  were  not 
lighted;  his  mother  said  to  him,  ^<  What  is  the  use  of 
*«  coals  ? '' 

L  ''  To  put  in  your  grate.*' 

Mother.  ^^  Why  are  they  put  there  ?  '* 
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'^  To  make  fire/' 

Mother.     '•  How  do  they  make  fire  ?  '* 

L .    ^^  Fire  is  brought  to  them." 

Mother.    **  How  is  fire  brought  to  them  ?" 

L  '  ■.  ^^  Fire  is  brought  to  them  upon  a  candle  put 
"  to  them/* 

L  i  a  little  while  afterwards,  asked  leave  to  light 
a  candle,  and  when  a  bit  of  paper  was  given  to  him  for 
that  purpose,  said,  ^^  But,  mother,  may  I  take  some 
"  light  out  of  your  fire  to  put  to  it  ?  '* 

This  boy  had  more  exact  ideas  of  property  than  Pro* 
metheus  had. 

Z: ,  when  she   was  between  five   and   six,    said, 

^^  Water  keeps  things  alive,  and  eating  keeps  alive  chil- 
"  dren.^' 

Z (same  age),  meddling  with  a  fly,  said^  ^^  she 

**  did  not  hurt  it/*     ^^  Were  yoa  ever  a  fly  ? "  said  her 
mother.    ^^  Not  that  I  know  of*'  answered  the  child. 

Z  *8  father  sent  her  into  a  room  where  there  were 
some  knives  and  forks.  "  If  you  meddle  with  them," 
said  he,  "  you  may  cut  yourself.** 

Z •     ^^  I  won*t  cut  myself." 

Father.    *^  Can  you  be  sure  of  that  ? " 

Z  ''  No,  but  I  can  take  care/* 

Father.  ^^  But  if  you  should  cut  yourself,  would  it 
**  do  you  any  good  ?  " 

Z .     «  No— Yes.** 

Father.    «  What  good  ?  " 

Z .    "  Not  tp  do  so  another  time." 

— —  (same    age.)     Z— -^'s    mother    said    to   her, 

"  Will  you  give  me  some  of  your  fat  cheeks  ? 
*^  No,  I  cannot,  it  would  hurt  me.' 
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Mother*  ^^  But  if  it  would  not  hurt  you^  woutM  you 
^*  give  me  some  ?  " 

Z .     **  No,    it  would    make  two  holes  in   my 

**  cheeks  that  would  be  disagreeable." 

A  sentimental  mother  would  perhaps  have  been  dis* 
pleased  with  the  simple  answers  of  this  little  girl.  (V. 
Sympathy  and  Sensibility.) 

The  following  memorandtmis  of  Mrs.  H^— — -E— •'» 
(d^ted  1 799)  have  been  of  great  u^e  to  ns  in  our  chapter 
on  Toys. 

'^  The  pla3rthings  of  children  should  be  calculated  to 
'^  fix  their  attention^  that  they  may  not  get  a  habit  of 
'^  doing  any  thing  in  a  listless  manner." 

**  There  are  periods  as  long  as  two  or  three  v^nontbv 
^'  at  a  time  in  the  lives  of  young  children^  when  their 
'^  bodies  appear  remarkably  active  and  vigorous,  and 
^'  the  minds  dull  and   inanimate;    they  are   at  these 

times  incapable  of   comprehending    imy  new  ideatfy 

and  forgetful  of  those  they  have  ah^ead^  received. 
^  When  this  disposition  to  exert  the  bodily  £icukietf 
'^  subsides,  children  show  much  restlessnest  and  dietastor 
'^  for  their  usual  plays.  The  intervals  between  meals 
**  appear  long  to  them,  they  ask  a  tnukitude  of  ques- 
^  tions,  and  arc  continually  looking  forward  tt>  9««ne 
^  Itt^re  good  ;  if  at  this  time  any  mental  employment 
**  be  presented  ta  them,  they  receive  it  with  the  ntmost 
«  avidity,  and  pursue  it  with  assiduity ;  their  nriads 
'^  appear  to  have  acquired  additKMiat  poWers  from 
^^  having  remained  inactive  for  a  considerable  ttme.^' 
B.E. 

(Januai^,    ITSI.)    Z •,   (7  years  di.)    «^  What 

^^  are  bones  made  of?     My  father  says  it  has  not  been 
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^  found  out.     If  i  should  find  it  out^  I  shall  be  wiser 
*<  ill  that  nespect  than  my  father." 

(April  8th.)     Z >    *'  What  becomes  of  the  blood 

*^  when  people  die  ?  " 

Father.     "  It  stays  in  the  body.*' 

Z— ^.  ^*  I  thought  it  went  put  of  the  body ;  bc- 
'^  cause  you  told  me  that  what  we  eat  was  turned  into 
^^  bloody  and  that  blood  nouririied  the  body  and  kept  it 
"  alive/' 

Father..  '^  Yes^  .my  dearj  but  blood  must  be  in 
^'  motion  to  keep  the  body  alire;  the  heart  moves  the 
^^  blood  through  the  arteries'  and  veins^  and  the  blood 
"  comes  back  again  to  the  heart.    We  don't  know  bow 

this^  motion  is  performed.    What  we  eat  is  not  turned 

at  once  into  blood;  it  is  dissolved  by  somellung  m 
^•^.  the  stomach,  and  is  turned  into-  something  white 
*^  like  milk,  which  is  called  chyle ;  the  chyle  paasef 
'^  through  little  p^s  in  the  body  called  lacteals,  and 
\^  into  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  becomes  blood  :  but 
'^  I  don't  know  how.  I  will  show  you  the  inside  of 
^^  the  body  of  a  dead  pig :  a  pig's  inside  is  something 
**  like  that  of  a  man.'' 

Z— — ,  (same  age.)  When  her  father  had  given  her 
an  account  of  a  large  stone  that  was  thrown  to  a  con-* 
siderable  distance  from  Mount  Vesuvius  at  the  time  of 
M  erupttoR,  she  asked,  how  the  air  could  keep  a  large 
stone  from  falling,  when  it  would  not  support  her 
weighs. 

2  ■  (same  age),  when  she  was  reading  the  Ro- 
man history,  was  asked,  what  she  thou^t  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  wife  of  Asdrubal.^    Z-      >  said  she  <hd  not 
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like  her.  She  was  asked  why.  The  first  reason, 
gave  for  not  liking  the  lady  was,  *'  that  she  spdce 
^<  loud ;  ^'  the  next,  ^^  that  she  was  unkind  to  her  hus« 
*^  band,  and  killed  her  children.^' 

We  regret  (though  perhaps  our  readers  may  rejoice) 
that  several  years  elapsed  in  which  these  little  notes  of 
the  remarks  of  children .  were  discontinued.  .  In   179^, 
the  following  notes  were  begun  by  one  of  the  same 
family. 

(March,  92.)  Mr.  —  saw  an  Irish  gij^nt  at  Bristol, 
and  when  he  came  home  Mr.  ■  gave  his  children 
a  description  of  the  giant.  His  height,  he  said,  was' 
about  eight  feet.  S— —  (a  boy  of 'five  years  old) 
asked  whether  this  giant  had  lived  much  lon^r  than 
other  men. 

Father.  ^^  No :  why  do  you  think  he  had  lived  Ion* 
^^  ger  than  other  men  ?  *' 

S— — *.     ^^  Because  he  was  so  much  taller.'^ 

Father.    "Well?" 

S— — •  '^  And  he  had  so  much  more  .  time  to 
*•  grow." 

Father.  *•  People,  after  a  certain  age,  do  not  grow 
**  any  more.  Your  sister  M  ,  and  I,  and  your 
<^^  mother,  have  not  grown  any  taller  since  ydu  can 
*r  remember,  have  we  ?  " 

S .      "  No;     but    I    have,    and    B— — ^    and 

C— ." 

Father.  *•  Yes;  you  are  children.  Whilst  .people 
"  are  growing  they  are  called. children;  ajfter  they  have 
^^  done  growing,  they  are  called  men  ^d  women."  .  , 

(April,  92.)     At    tea-time  X<>  day,  8Qin^>ody   eaid 
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that  hot  chocolate  scalds  worse  than  hot  tea  or  hot  water. 
Mr,  ■  ■  asked  his  children  if  they  could  give  any  reason 
for  this.    They  were  silent, 

Mr, ,     *^  If  water  be  made  as  hot  as  it 'can  be 

^^  made,  and  if  chocolate  be  made  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
*^  made,  the  chocolate  will  scald  you  the  most*  Can 
^'  you  tell  me  why  ?  "  , 

C— ,  (a  girl  between  8  and  9  years  old.)  ^*  Because 
'^  there  is  oil,  I  believe,  in  the  chocolate ;  and  because 
<^  it  is  thicker,  and  the  parts  closer  together,  than  in  tea 
**  or  water.*' 

Father.  *^  What  you  say  is  true ;  but  you  have  not 
^^  explained  the  reason  yet.    Well,  H-p— ^.^ 

H y  (a  boy  between  9  and  10.)    ^^  Because  there 

*^  is  water  in  the  bubbles,'*     • 

.    Father.     "  Water  in  the  bubbles,  I  don't  understand. 

*••  Water  in  what  bubbles  ?  *' 

H .     *^  I  thought  I  had  always  seen,  when  water 

"  boils,  that  there  are  a  great  many  little  bubbles  upon 
*'  the  top," 

Father,  f ^  Well  j  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
^*. question  I  asked  you  ?  " 

H— ^ — .  **  Because  the  cold  air  that  was  in  the 
'*  bubbles  would  cool  the  water  next  them,  and  then—  - 
(he  was  quite  confused,  and  stopped.) 

B« (a  girl  of  10  or  1 1  years  old)  spoke  next.    **  I 

**  thought  that  chocolate  was  much  thicker  than  "water, 
^*  and  there  w^re  more  parts,  and  those  parts  were  closer 
*^  together,  and  each  could  hold  but  a  certain  quantity  of 
^^  heat  i  and  theref(»re  chocolate'  could  be  made  hotter 
'*  than  water," 

Father.    ^^  That  is  a  good  chemical  idea.    You  sup* 
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^  pose  that  die  chbooltte  and  tea  can  be  sakariiUd  with 
^  beat.  But  you  bave  none  of  you  yet  told  lae  tb^ 
•'  reason." 

Tbe  cfaiUreti  were  aH  silent. 

Father.  ^^  Can  water  ever  be  tnade  hotter  than 
*•  boiling  bot?** 

B— .    ''  No/' 

Father.     «*  Why  ?  '^ 

B~— .    *<  I  don't  know.'* 

Father,  **  What  happens  to  water  when,  it  does 
"  what  we  call  ioi/?*' 

H-— — •    ''  It  bubbles^  and  makes  a  sort  of  noise/' 

B*-* — .  '^  It  turns  into  steam  or  vapour^  I  beliere/' ' 
'    Father.     "  All  at  once  ? " 

B •    **  No:  but  what  is  at  the  top  first  ? " 

Father.  '^  Now  you  see  the  reason  why  water  cin't 
^^  be  made  hotter  than  boili^  hot;  for  if  a  certain 
^*  d^ree  of  heat  be  applied  to  it,  it  chat^es  into  |he 
^*  form  of  vapour,  and  flies  off.  When  I  was  ^  little 
^'  boy,  I  was  once  near  having  a  dreadful  accident.  I 
^'  had  not  been  taught  the  nature  of  water^  and  ttetaij 
^^  and  heat;  and  evaporation;  and  I  wanted  to  fflla 
^^  wet  hollow  stick  with  melted  lead.  The  moment  I 
'^  poured  the  lead  into  the  sticky  the  water  ia  the  wbod 
*^  turned  into  vapour  suddenly^  and  the  jead  was  throwti 
^'  with  great  violence  to  the  ceiling  :  my  fade  narrowly 
^'  escaped.  So  you  see  people  should  know  what  they 
*'  are  about  before  they  meddle  with  thing*.—— But 
"  now  as  to  the  chocolate." 

No  one  seemed  to  liave  any  thing  to  say  about  tbe« 
chocolate." 

Father.    <^  Water,  you    know,  boils  with  a  certain 
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'^  degree  of  heal*    Will  oil,  do  you  think,  boil  with  the 
•^  same  heat?  '* 

C . ,  "  I  don't  understand/* 

Father.  **  In  the  same  degree  of  heat  (you  mast 
'^  kam  to  accustcHn  yourself  to  those  words,  though 
''  they  seem  difficult  to  you) — In  the  same  heat  do  you 
*^  think  water  or  oil  would  boil  the  soonest  ? " 

None  of  the  children  knew. 

Father.  "  Water  would  boil  the  soonest.  More 
**  heat  is  necessary  to  make  oil  boil,  or  turn  into  va- 
**  pour,  than  to  nlake  water  evaporate.  Do  you  know 
<^  of  any  thing  which  is  used  to  determine^  to  show,  and 
'^  mark  to  us  the  different  degrees  of  beat  ?  '* 

B— .     "  Yes;  a  thermometer." 

Father.  "  Yes ;  thermometer  -comes  from  two 
'^  Greek  words,  one  of  which  signifies  heat  and  the 
^^  other  measure.  Meter,  means  measure.  Thermo- 
'^  meter  a  measurer  of  heat;  barom^tor  a  measurer. of 
*'  the  weight  of  the  air,  hydro?»tf^er  a  measurer  of 
'*  moisture.  Now,  if  you  remember,  on  the  thermo- 
**  fHeier  you  have  seen  these  words  at  a  certain  mark, 
**  ihe  heat  of  boiling  water.  The  quicksilver,  in  a  thcr- 
'*  mometcr,  rises  to  that  mark  when  it  is  exposed  to 
^*  that  degree  of  heat  which  will  make  the  water  turn 
*^  into  vapour.  Now  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  ne- 
^'  cessary  to  make  oil  evaporate  is  not  marked  on  the 
^'  thermometer;  but  it  requires  several  degrees  more 
**  heat  to  evaporate  oil  than  is  necessary  to  evaporate 
"  water. — So  now  you  know  that  chocolate,  containing 
^^  more  oil  than  is  contained  in  tea,  it  can  be  made 
**  hotter  before  it  turns  into  vapour*" 

Children  may  be  led  to  acquire  a  taste  for  chemistry 
by  slight  hints  in  conversation. 
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(July  22d,  1 794.)  Father.  '*  S— — ',  can  you  tdl 
"  me  what  Is  meant  by  a  body's  falling  ?  " 

S ,    (7  years  old.)    **  A  body*8  falling  means  a 

**  body's  dying,  I  believe/' 

•  Father.    **  By  body,   I  don't   mean  ^  a  person,    but 

*'  any  thing.     What  is  meant  by  any  thing's  falling  ?  " 

S-  **  Coming  down  from  a  high  place  ?  " 

Father.     *^  What  do  you  mean  by  a  high  place." 

S •'  ^'  A  place  higher  than  places  usually  are; 

.**  higher  than  the  ground. 

Father.*  "  What  do  you  mean  by  the  ground  ?  ** 

S — -.    "  The  earth." 

Father.    "  What  shape  do  you  think  the  earth  is  ?  *' 

S .    "  Round." 

Father.    "  Why  do  you  think  it  is  round  ?  ** 

S-*— .  ^  Because  I  have  heard  a  great  many  people 
**  say  so." 

Father.  ^^  The  shadow-*-it  is  so  difficult  to  explain 
^*  to  you,  my  dear,  ^hy  we  think  that  the  earth  is 
"  round,  that  I  will  not  attempt  it  yet.** 

It  is  better,  as  we  have  oftien  observed,  to  avoid  afi 
imperfect  explanations,  which  give  cU^ren  coafused 
ideas. 

(August  18th,  1794.)    Master came  to  see  us, 

and  taught  *  S to  fish  for  minnows.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  S — — *  that  fishing  with  worms  for  baits 
tortures  the  worms.  No  other  argument  was  used,  no 
sentimental  exclamations  made  upon  the  occamm ; 
and  S  fished  no  more,  nor  did  he  ever  mention 
tfie  subject  again. 

Children  sometimes  appear  cruel,  when  in  fact  they 
io  not  know  that  they  give  pain  to  animals^ 
I    (July  27  th,  1794.)    S—  saw  a  beautiful  rabbow. 


tnd  be  ca'td,  V  I  wish  I  could  walk  over  that  jfine 

This  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  Arict^  tod  of  the 
Sylphs  in  the  (Bape  of  the  Lpck,  S— —  was  not 
praised  for  a  poetic  wish>  lest  he.  should  h^ve  learnt  afleo* 
tation*  .  •    , 

(September  3d,  I7«4.)    Mr.—- — «  attempted  toitat^ 

plain  to  B*— — ,    H-— ,    S-.     »    and    C ,     ihe 

nature  of  insurance,  and  the  day  afterwards  he  asked 
ihem  to  explain  it  to  htm.    They  none  of  them  under*. 
stood  it  except  B        ,  who  could  not,  however^  ex- 
plain it,    though  she  did    understand  it.      The  tcrais 
were  all  new  to  them,  and  they  IvLve  no  ships  to  insure. 

(September  lOth.)  At  dinner  to^ay,  S— -r  (7 
years  old)  said  to  his  sister  Cmhi  ■  y  «  What  is  the  luune 
**  of  «hat  man  that  my  father  was  talking,  xo^  that 
**'  sounded  like  Idem,  Isdai,  or  Iiatd,  .J.ixbdicve^" 
''  Izard !  **  sakl  somebody  at  table,  ^^  that  name  sounds 
'<  like  Lizard  :  yes,  there  is  a  family  of  the  Lizards  ,in 
'**  the  Guardian.*' 

S ^.    «  A  real  family?'' 

*    Mr.'*--^.  '^'  No,  my  de^r;  a  namegivan  to  fup* 
<^  poecd  characters/' 

M-*-«-*.  ***  Wasn't  it  one  of  the  young  tizaids  who 
**  would  prove  to  his  mother  when  she  h|id  jusr  scalded 
«*  her  fingers  with  boiling  water  put  ef  the  tca-ketilc, 
'*'  tbat  there's  no  more  heat  in  fire  that  lieats  you,  than 
*^  pain  in  the  stick  that  bea^s  you  ?  ^ 

Mr.  '  c.  ■**  Yes;  I- think  that  character  has  done 
<'  harm ;  it  has  thrown  a  ridicule  upon  metaphysical 
*f  disquisitions." 
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Mrs.  — — .  *^  Are  not  those  lines  about  the  pain  in 
**  the  stick  in  the  *  Letter*  to  my  Sisters  at  Crux  Easton/ 
*'  in  Dodsley's  poems  ?  '* 

Mr. .     **  Yes ;    but  they  come  originaliy  from 

*'  Hudibras,  you  know."  ' 

In  slight  conversations^  such  as  th^se,  which  are  not 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  the  curiosity  of  children  is 
awakened  to  literature ;  they  see  the  use  which  people 
make  of  what  they  read,  and  they  learn  to  talk  freely 
about  what  they  meet  with  in  books.  What  a  variety  of 
thoughts  came  in  a  few  instants  from  S  -^s  question 
about  Idem  ! 

(November    8th,    1795.)      Mr. read    the    first 

chapter  of  Hiigh  Trevor  to  us ;  .Mthich  contains  the 
history  of  a  passionate  farmer,  who  was  in  a  rage  with 
a  goose  because  it  would  not  eat  some  <  oats  which  be 
offered  it.  He  tore  off  the  wings,  of  the  animal,  and 
twisted  off  its  neck  ;  he  bit  off  the. ear  of  a  pig  because  it 
squealed  when  he  >yas  ringing  it ;  he  ran  at  his  apprentice 
Hugh  Trevor  with  a  pitchfork,  because  he  suspected  that 
he  had  drunk  some  miik;  the  pitchfork  stuck  in  a  door. 
Hugh  Trevor  then  told  the  passionate  farmer,  that  the 
dog  Jowler  had  drunk  the  milk,  but  that  he  would  not 
tell  this  before,  because  he  knew  his  master  would  have 
hanged  the  dog. 

S admired  Hugh, Trevor  for  this  extremely. 

The  farmer  in  his  lucid  intervals,  is  extremely  penitent, 
but  his  fit  of  rage  seizes  him  again  one  morning  when 
he  sees  some  milk  boiling  over.    He  flies  at  Hugh  Tre- 

*  Soame  JenDiogs's. 
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vor^  and  stabs  him  with  a  clasp  knife^  with  which  he 
had  been  cutting  bread  and  cheese ;  the  knife  is  stopped 
by  half  a  crown  which  Hugh  Trevor  had  sewed  in  his 
waistcoat;  this  half  crown  hs  had  found  on  the  highwag 
a  Jew  days  before. 

It  was  doubted  by  Miss  M.  S  whether  this  last 
was  a  proper  circumstance  t«  be  told  to  children^  because 
it  might  lead  them  to  be  dishonest. 

The  evening  after  Mr, had  read  the  story,  he 

asked  S •  to  repeat  it  to  him.  .  S— —  remembered 

it^  and  told  it  distinctly  till  he  came  to  the  half  crown  ; 
at  this  circumstance  he  hesitated.  .He  said. he  did  not 
know  how  Hugh  Trevor  *^  came  to  keep  it,**  though  he 
had  found  it.  He  wondered  that  Hugh  Trevor,  did  ixot 
ask  about  it. 

Mr. explained  to  him^  that  when  a  person  finds 

anything  upon  the  highway,  he  should  put  it  into,  the 
hand  of  the  public  cryer^  who  should  cry  it.  Mr.  — — — 
was  not  quite  certain  whether  the  property  found,  on  the 
high  road,  after  it  has  been  cried  and  no  owner  appears^ 
belongs  to. the  king^  or  to  the  person  who  finds  it. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  were  consulted;  the  pas- 
sage  concerning  Tresuretrove  was  read  to  S  ;  it  is 
written  in  such  distinct  language  that  he, understood  it 
completely. 

Young  people  may  acquire  much  knowledge  by  con- 
sulting books,  at  the  moment  that  any  interest  is  ex- 
cited by  conversation  upon  particular  subjects.  , 
Explanations  about  iht. law  were  detailed  to  S  '  ^ 
because  he  was  intended  for  a  lawyer.  In.  conversation 
we  may  direct,  the  attenUon  of  children  to  what  are  to 
be .  their  professional  studies,  and  we  may  associate  .ea- 
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*iertatnment  and  pleasure  with 'the  iSea  of  thieir  future  pro- 
tension. 

The  ^stoi^  of  *flie  'passioda;fc  fa^ftiier  Ih  Hugh  ^Tfevdr 
was  tnought  to  l>e*a  gootf  lesson  ^4or  cniWrtn^of  Vivacious 
tempers,  as  it  shows  to  what  crimes  ej^c^^s  of  passion 
may  transport.  This  msm  apj^eat's  an  bbj'eqt  of  cbm- 
^pas'sidn ;  all  'ihe  cnildVen  ifelt  a  niiktufe  of  pity  ^d  '^ab- 
horrence when  they  heard  the  nistitSry  bf  his  disease. 

(iiovemter  6*3d,  1795^  This  iWbrniiig  at'brddcfast 
Miss  -——'observed, 'that  the  msi^  bf  tfee  cream  cbver, 
Wnicn  was  mailie  of  black  Wedgewdod*s  Ware,  looked 


Drown  and  speckled,  as  if  the  glazing  hstd  ti^^  worn 
away  J  sne  aiked  wWther  this  wias  caCised  by  t'&e  creaim, 
'ttie  of  the  "conSpahy  immediaiteiy  e'xclaiftied,  "  Oh! 
"  Fve  heard  that  Wedgewood's  ware  won't  hold  *  oil.*' 

Mr. oWrved,  tTiat  it'woufd  t)c"bist  io  try  the  ex- 

'perimcht,  instead  of  resting  "content  'm\\i  4liis^^tieiarsay 
cvi3ence;  He  asked  H— —  knd  S— ^--- wtiit  wdiild  be 
the  Dest'methba  of  trying  the'experfineh{''e:factly. 

"jS^ pi-bposed  lo  pour  oirihto" a  vci^l ' of  ^Weilgc- 

woods.ware,  aiid*^to  measure  the de[iih  ©rihe  oif'wtien 
Ifrst  put  in  ;  to  leave  the  oilYn^ttie^ve^ieliFor^Somcl'time, 
and.  then  to  measure  again  the  depth  or  tne  oil. 

ti'-^^'said;  ^^^^fvi^M^iigh^i^eivl^ 
<<  vessel,  then  pour  oil  into  it,  and  weigh  It  (ttimi) 
^'^i^ain  :'fe'  f  V^  in  'tfec  t^fd'fbt 

'* 'some  time,'  and'  sJteJ^waras  I  wo'utd  p'otSr  out  the  oil, 
"  and  woifldNS^ightfee^ves^rW 
*n5i)^  weight  r'and  tficn  weigh' 'llie'feit  to'^fi^d'out'^he- 
^'tferit liad'fest- any'\^^^^  '^ut  into* the 

«  v^sel.'*    »l-^*s  schefee^^ai iji^rbVcd. 


acctjr^te  scales;  i^  w.^h^d  l^l^G  grsjiijgj  ll^i- grains  pfj 
pil  weiff  poured  ^ptQ  ^  j  total  weight  of  the  sal^t-ce^^ 
and  oil  130^1  g^3«  Si:ip  ^9)^^|^^  aftery|r||rdS|  the  sai^-celr 
Ujt  was  prpfl^ced  t9  the  childiffn,  who  wf r^  as{0Di8b|^ 
to  ^^  that  tbq  qU  ha^  ^isapjp^ar^.  The  lady,  who  bf^ 
^  first  asserted  x\^^t  Wedgewgod's  w^i;^  W|^"!4  Q^f  ^^4  ^i» 
}^a$f  jndiu^d  to  belieyc  that  tb^  oij  bad  oozed  fbroy^ 
the  pprqs  q{  ^he  s^ljt-^^ellar ;  bu^  the  little  8|)ectafpr^ 
thought  it  was  more  probable  that  the  oil  might  h^ve 
^pea  accjdea^ally  ^pjH^j  fb?  $alt-5:c)lfj:  wejg};j?cj  as  before . 

The  ^xp^ripsi^t  was  fepeate^,  ^nd  this  time  if  yrs^  r^ 
gqjv^d  to  iQpk  up  ti^e  $^^-9ellar9  that  it  might  |^ot  ^gaig 
be  thrown  down. 

(Apr^l  |4th,  1796')  Into  th^  same  aalt-c^lar  )00 
^'4m  Yr^fgbt  pf  oil  w^  ppufed  (tqtal  we^ht  l^n^ 
grainy).  The  $aU-cdlar  yas  p.u|t  on  a  s^ufer  uid  99- 
vered  with  a  glass  tumbler.  (June  3d,  1 7960  M''*  "r— ^ 
weired  |^.e  salt-c^ar^  apd  foun^  tbf^  with  .l,be  oil  It 
W^eigbed  pr^is^ly  tjh^^  sf^e  as  before ,  1 896  ^ins ;  without 
the  oil  1  t.S§  grams  |  its  origiiial  weighty  tbfareforp  it 
was  clear  that  the  Wedgewood's  ware  had  neither  imbibe^, 
the  oil,  or  let  it  p^^  through  its  pores: 

This  little  experiment  has  nqt  be^  thus  minut^ 
told  for  philosophers,  but  for  children ;  however  trivial 
tbesubject,  it  ^  useful  to  teach  children  eady  to  try  ex- 
pieriineats.  £yen  th^  webbing  and  calculating  in  this 
experiment  amufted  tbepij  and  gave  some  ideai^  qf  the 
exactoess  nece^^My  to  prove  any  fact. 

(December  1st,  1 7^3.)    S (8  yeai:s pl^J  i>  l*»d- 

ing  Gay's  fable  of  '*  tj».e  painter  .^i^bp  j^e^Sjod  everybody 
^^  and  nobody^^  was  delighted  to  hear  th|U,0\e  piupltr 
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pat  his  pallette  upon  his  thumb,  because  S         had  seen 
JL  little  pallette  of  his  sister  A        's  which  she  used  to  put 

on  her  thumb.    S had  been  much  amused  by  this, 

and  he  was  very  fond  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  absent 
ibr  some  time*  Association  makes  slight  circumstan- 
ees  agreeable  to  children ;  if  we  do  not  know  these  as- 
iociations  we  are  surprised  at  their  expressions  of  delight 
It  is  useful  to  trace  them.  (Vide  Chapter  on  ImagL" 
totion.) 

S seemed  puzzled  when  he  read  that  the  planter 

"  dipped  his  pencil,  talked  of  Greece.**  *^  Why  did  he 
^^  talk  of  Greece } "  said  S  with  a  look  of  astonbh- 
tnent.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  S  ■  'mistook 
the  word  Greece  for  Grease  ! 

It  was  explained  to  him,  that  Grecian  statues  and 
Grecian  figures  are  generally  thought  to  be  particularly 
graceful  and  well  executed ;  that,  therefore,  painters  at- 
tend to  them. 

(December  1st,  1T95.)  After  dinner  to-day,  S— 
was  looking  at  a  litde  black  tooth-pick«  case  of  his  fa- 
ther's ;  his  father  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  it  was  made 
t)f. 

Tl^e  children  guessed  difierent  things;  wood,  hom» 
bene,  paper,  pasteboard,  glue. 

I  «  Mr.  — — .  **  Instead  of  examining  the  tooth-pick 
^  case,  S  !  ,  you  hold  it  in  your  hand,  and  turn  your 
"eyes  away  from  it  that  you  may  think  the  better. 
*<  Now^  when  I  want  to  find  out  any  thing  about  a 
"  particular  object,  I  keep  my  eye  fixed  up6n  it  Ob- 
**  serve  the  textureof  that  tooth-pick  case,  if  you  want 
**  to  know  the  materials  of  which.it  is  made;  look  at  the 
^  edges,  feel  it.*-  . 
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May  I  smell  it  ?  " 


Mr.  .      "  Oh   yes*     You    may    use   all    your 

senses." 

S ,  (feeling,  the  tooth-pick- case,  smelling  it,  and 

looking  closely  at  it,)  '^  It  is  black,  and  smooth,  and 
*^  stroug,  and  light.  What  is,  let  me  see,  both  strong 
^^  and  light,  and  it  will  bend — parchment  ?  *' 

Mr.  •     *^  That  is  a  good  guess ;  but  you  are  not 

*«  quite  right  yet.  What  is  parchment  ?  I  think  by 
*'  your  look  that  you  don't  know.'' 

S .     "  Is  it  not  paper  pasted  together  ?  ^ 

Mr.  —— .  '*  No  5  I  thought  you  mistook  pasteboard 
**  for  parchment." 

S .     "  Is  parchment  skin  i'* 

Mr. .    ''  Of  what  ?  *' 

S .    "  Animals." 

Mr. "  What  animal  ?  " 

S .     "  I  don't  know." 

Mr. .     "  Parchment  is  the  skin  of  sheep." 

••  But,  S  ,  don't  keep  the  toothy-pick  case  io  your 
^^  hand,  push  it  round  the  table  to  your  neighbours^ 
^^  that  every  body  m^y  look  again  before  they  guess. 
<^  I  think  for  certain:  reasons  of  my  own,  that  H-  ■■■ 
*'  will  guess  right.*' 

H— ^ — .    **  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is  now?  " 

H had  lately  made  a  pump,  the  piston  of  which 

was   made  of  leather;   the  leather   bad  been  wetted, 
a9d  then  forc^  through  a  mould  of  the  proper  size. 

,rH recollected  this,  as  Mr. thought  bewouUt 

^and  guessed  that  the  case  might  have  been  made  of 
leather,  and  by  a  similar  process. 

S-— — •  :<^  Is  it  m^  of  the  skin  of  some  anisna) ?  ^[ 
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Mr, .     **  Yes;  but  wtat  66  ydli  rteaa  by  iTk 

««  skin  of  senile  animal^  Whst^o  jiiM  tkW  itl  '^ 

S (laughing).    "  Oh,  leather!  leather! "" 

H-^— .    ^<  Yei,  iV#  m»k  the  ibiM  way  that  ih^ 
^  pi9t<xi  erf  ihy  pump  iftnfttd^^  I  si^poli.'^ 

M--~.    ^'  CkMtfd  bol  iAloe»  be  imfde  in  the  aame 
<*  manner  in  tf  mould  ?  " 

•  Mr.  -* — ;  "  Y«  5  but  thefe  Would  be  one  Jmd^ 
^  vabUjge;^  the  sheies  woukl  lo^  (heir  sha{>^  ife  fioofi  af^ 
^^  they  were  wet ;  anci  the  iaU  dnd  trpptt  lefither  must 
<<  be  nearly  of  the  same  thiektiefirii*'' 

'    S ;;   ^  If  the  todtf<*p)ek  tate  iiade  out  of  £ny 

<^  particular  kind  of  leather  ?  I  wish  I  c(Aald  Ifiake  coie.'' 

M .    ^  You  Hate  k  bit  of  green  leather^  wHl  you 

^<  give  it  tome?  Til  punch  it  bat  like  H—-~*s  piilfon; 
<<  but  I  don^t  exactly  know  how  ^  tooth-|Ack  eftse  "^as 
"  made  into  the  right  shape?  " 

Mr.  •    ^^  It  was  ^ade  in  the  siamt  manner  in 

^^  which  pencil-caies  and  thimbTes  are  made.  If  you 
^^  take  a  thin  piece  of  silver,  or  of  any  tkictiU  mliterial, 
^<  and  lay  it  over  a  concavb  liaould,  yda  can  readily 
*<  in^agmethai  you  ca&  Qiakb  the  thm^  ductile  material 
<<  tsike  the  shape  of  any  mootd  into  iriiich  ybu  put  it; 
<^  and  you  may  go  on  forcing  it  into  Qikialcb  of  different 
<<  depths,  till  at  last  the  plate  of  fi&vtt  #ill  have  been 
^<  kha(M  into,  a  Cylindrical  foini]  a  IhtdiMble^  a  peiicil- 
"^^  base,  a  tOoth^jpick  cas^,  oi*  any  simitttr  %are^'' 

We  have  6bserved^  (V.  Mechanl^ki)  that  chiMim 
^otild  have  some  general  idea  of  mecbatrieka  iiefore  (hiy 
^o  into  the  large  mtoufpctories ;  ttiis  can  be  given  to 
them  from  time  to  time  in  coinversation,  when  Jitde 
civiuimupceB  octur  whiiA  itt^a/^fcad  to  the  aufcject. 
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(Novensiber  aQtb»  1795.)  £'■  said  be  liked  the 
beginning  of  Gay's  fable  of  '*  Tbe  Man  and  tbe  Flea" 
very  mucb^  but  be  ooold  not  tell  what  was*  meainl  by  the 
crab's  crawKng  beside  the  coral  grave,  and  bearing  tke 
ecean  roll  above^  ^'  The  oeeaa  cantiot  roU  abeve;  cai^ 
**  it,  mother  ?  " 

Mother.  '^  Yes  ;  when  the  animal  isr  crawling  below 
'^  be  hears  the  water  rolling  above  him/' 

M^^ •    ^^  Coral  groves  mean  the  braiaches  of  coral 

^^  which  look  like  trees;  you  saw  some  at  Bristol  ia 
4(  Mr.  B 's  collection." 

The  difficulty  S^ found  in  understanding  ^^  coral 

**  groves''  confirms  what  has  been  observed,  that  chil- 
dren should  never  read  poetry  without  its  being  tho-* 
foughly  explained.    (V#  Chapter  on  Books.) 

(January  10th,  17950  S— —  (8  years  old)  said 
that  he  had  been  thinking  about  the  wind ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  earth^s  turning  raund  that  made  the 
wind. 

M<— ^.  ^*  Theti  bow  comes  it  that  tbe  wind  does 
"  not  fclow  all  the  same  way?  " 

S-^-"-—.     ^<  Ayie^  that's  the  thing  I  can't  make  out  { 
*'  biesides>  perhaps  the  air  would  stick  to  tbe  earth  as  it 
'^  turns  round,  as  tbre^  stick  to  tny  spilming  top,  and 
'*  go  round  with  it." 
^    (January  4th,    179^.)    As  we  wei«  tidking  of  the 

king  of  Poland's  little  dwarf,  S recollected  by  con^ 

^ast  the  Irish  giant  whom  he  had  seem  at  Bristol.  ^^  I 
/*  Uked  the  Irish  giant  very  much,  because,"  adid  S-*  -^ 
*^  though  he  was  so  large  he  was  not  surly ;  and  when 
'<  my  father  asked  him  te  i^ke  out  his  shoe- buckle  to 
^'  cry  whether  it  would  cover  m^  loot,  he  lUd  .not  seem 
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rich  could  not,  like  the  poor,  be  insulted  with  tmpunity, 
was  quite  unintelligible  to  a  boy  (nine  years  old)  of  simple 
understanding. 

(July  IQth,  1 796')  Amongst  <*  Fulgar  errowrs^  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  might  have  mentioned  the  common 
notion,  that  if  you  take  a  hen,  and  hold  her  head  down 
to  the  ground,  and  draw  a  circle  of  chalk  round  her, 
she  will  be  enchanted  by  this  magical  operation  so  that 
she  cannot  stir.  We  determined  to  try  the  experiment, 
for  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  laughed  at  us,  as  he 
laughed  at  Browne  *  for  trying  'f  the  hopeless  experiment** 
about  the  magnetic  dials. 

A  hen's  head  was  laid  down  upon  a  stone  flag,  and 
a  chalk  line  was  drawn  before  her ;  she  did  not  move. 
The  ^ame  hen  was  put  into  a  circle  of  chalk  that  had 
been  previously  drawn  for  her  reception;  her  head  was 
held  down  according  to  the  letter  of  the  charm,  and  she 
did  not  move  4  line  or  circle  apparently  operated  alike. 
It  was  suggested  (by  A——)  that  perhaps  the  hen  was 
frightened  by  her  head's  being  held  down  to  the  ground, 
and  that  the  chalk  line  and  circle  had  nothing  to  -  do 
with  the  business.  The  hen  was  carried  out  of  sight  of 
the  magic  line  and  circle,  her  head  was  hdd  down  to  the 
ground  ds  before ;  but  when  the  person  who  had  held 
her  gently  withdrew  his  hand  she  did  not  move.  She 
did  not  for  some  instants  recover  firom  her  terror;  or, 
perhaps,  the  feeling  of  pressure  seemed  to  her  to  remain 
upon  her  head  after  the  hand  was  withdrawn. 

Children  who  are  accustomed  to  dmbty  and  to  try 
experiments,  will  not  be  dupes*  to  "  Vulgar  errours.'* 

*  y.  Johnson's  Life  of  Browne. 
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^  would  have  filled  his  little  grate*  And  how  did  he 
**  do  to  read  their  books  ? " 

S was  told  that  Gulliver  stood  at  the.  topmost 

line  of  the  page^  and  ran  along  as  fast  as  he  read  till  he 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  was  suggested,  that 
Gulliver  might  have  used  a  diminishing  glass.  S  ■  * 
immediately  exclaimed,  ^'  How  entertaining  it  must 
*^  have  been  to  him  to  look  through  their  telescopes  1  '•' 
An  instance  of  invention  arising  from  contrast.  < 

If  the  conversation  bad  not  been  here*  interrupted, 
S  would  probably  have  invented  a  greater  variety 

of  pleasures  and  difficulties  for  Gulliver ;  bis  eagerness 
to  read  Gulliver's  Travels  was  increased  by  this  conver- 
sation. We  should  let  children  exercise  their  invention 
upon  all  subjects,  and  not  tell  them  the  whole  .of  every 
thing,  aiid  all  the  ingenious  parts  of  a  story.  Some- 
times they  invent  these,  and  are  then  iiiterested  to  see 
how  the  real  author  has  managed  them.  Thus  children's 
love  for  literature  may  be  increased,  and  the  activity  of 
their  minds  may  be  exercised.  ^^  Le  secret  d'ennuyer,*' 
says  an  author*  who  never  tires  us,  ^',Le  secret  d'en* 
'*  nuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire.*'  This  may  be  applied  to 
the  art  of  education.  (V*  Attention^  Memory,  and  In- 
vention.) 

(January  1 7th,  1796.)     S «•.    "  I  don't  understand 

'^  about  the  tides." 

#  H (13  years  old).     "The  moon  when  it  comes 

^  near  the  earth  draws  up  the  sea  by  the  middle ;  at- 
^'  tracts  it,  and  as  the  middle  rises,  the  water  runs  down 
^  from  that  again  into  the  channels  of  rivers*' 

*  Voltaire. 
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C         jsuggeated  to  U6  fome  kkas  tl^at  have  been  detailed 
4n  the  *^  CShapter  on  Atte^ion.^' 

(August  l8t,  1796.)  S-'-^^,  vfbo  had  been  trans- 
kting  some  of  Ovid'^s  Melamorphoatt  to  his  father^ 
«xdaiiii^  ^'  I  hate  those  ancieat  ^s  and  goddcsscsi 
^' they- areso  <widGed !  Iwisb  I  was  Perseus  and  bad 
*'  bit  shield,  I  would  fly  up  to  heaven  and  turn  Jupi^ 
^*  tcr,  and  ApoUo^  and  Venus  into  stone;  .then  they 
'^'  wooM'te^ooi  heavy  to  stay  kt  heav^n^  and  tbey  would 
^'  tumble  down  to  earthy  and  then  ihey  would  be 
^  steae  statues^  ^andwe  should  have  nrnob  finer  statues 
^^^f  Afxdio  tajnd  (Venus  thasi  any  ihey  have  now   at 

(November,   8th,   1796^     The    fcUQwIog   are    the 

^  0m9iities  wf  LiterMiute,"  •  wbifAi  were .  {umanised   to 

fhe feader  ia  the. adapter  upon  Qrammar  and  Classical 

literature* 

^TmnafaKion  ftom  Ovid.     The  CaMie  iof  31^p  (firit 

*editioni;^ 

''  No  watchful  code  4it|foia*s.b?af|M invito ; 
^ .  Nfli  4pg  or  g^scj  Che  guardiaos  of  th^,  aight.** 

Dog  aiid  goose  were  objected  to,  and  the  young  author 
changed  them  into  dogs  and  geese. 

**.  STo  herds  nor^ockSf  nor  human  voice  is  heard  ; 
"  Bat  nigh^he.  cave  a  rustling  spring  appieared.** 

When  this  line  was  read  to  S-r — he  changed  the 
epithet  rustling  into  gliding. 

**  And  with  soft  muraiure  faintest  sleep  invites, 
**  And  there  the  flying  past  again  delights ; 
'*<  And  near  the  door  the  noaious  fMippy  grows, ' 
^'^  Aodspreadsihis  alespiFiuiyc  at  d^|ii|bt*«;filiH.'' 
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S was  now  requested  to  translate  the  beginning 

of  the  sentence^  and  be  produced  these  lines  : 

'^  Far  from  the  sua  there  lies  a  cavt  forlorn, 

*'  Which  Sol's  bright  beams  earCt  enter  eve  nor  moon.** 

CanH  was  objected  to.     Mr.  asked  S      >  ■  what 

was  the  literal  English.    S first  said  not,  and  then 

nor ;  and  he  corrected  his  iine^  and  made  it 

■ 

**  Which  SoVs  bright  beams  nor  visits  eve  nor  monik*' 
Afterwards : 

*'  Far  in  a  vale  their  lies  a  cave  forlorn> 

"  Which  Phoebus  never  enlers  eve  nor  mom/ 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  days  the  lines  were  till  read 
to  the  boy,  to  try  whether  he  could  farther  correct 
them ;  he  desired  to  have  the  two  following  lines  left 
out : 

**  No  herds,  nor  flocks,  no  human  voice  is  heard, 
*^  But  nigh  the  cave  a  gliding  spring  appeared/* 

And  in  the  plaee  of  them  he  wrote, 

**  No  flocks  nor  herds  disturbs  the  silent  plains  i^ 
<'  Within  the  sacred  walls  mute  quiet  reigqs.'* 

Instead  of  the  two  following, 

"  And  with  soft  murmurs  faithless  sleep  invites, 
"  And  there  the  ftying  past  again  delights,** 

desired  his  secretary  to  write^ 
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**  But  aarmimog  Ldhe  tooibing  afeep  umtcs, 
*'  In  dreains  again,  the  flyii^  pasl  ilcligbts.** 

Instead  of 

"  And  near  the  doors  the  noxious  poppy  grows, 
**  And  spreads  his  sleepy  milk  at  daylight's  dose/* 

the  following  lines  were  written.     S  did   not  say 

doorSf  because  he  thought  the  cave  had  no  doors;  yet 
bis  Latin,  be  said,  spoke  of  squeaking  binges. 

*'  From  milky  (lowers  that  near  the  cavern  grow, 
"  Night  scatters  the  collected  sleep  below." 

We  shall  not  make  any  further  apology  for  inserting 
all  these  corrections,  because  we  have  already  sufficiently 
explained  our  motives.  (V.  Chapter  on  Grammar  and 
Classical  Literature.) 

(February,  1797.)  A  theatre  was  put  up  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  acted  a  little  play.  When  the  scenes 
were  pulled  down  afterwards,  S was  extremely  sor- 
ry to  see  the  whole  theatre  vanish  ;  he  had  succeeded  as 
an  actor^  and  he  wished  to  have  another  play  acted. 
His  father  did.  not  wish  that  he  should  become  ambitious 
of  excelling  in  this  way  at  ten  years  old,  because  it  might 
have  turned  bb  attention  away  from  things  of  more 
consequence ;  and,  if  he  had  been  much  applauded  for 
his  talent,  he  would^  perhaps,  have  been  over-stimulated. 
(V.  Chapter  on  Vanity  and  Ambition.) 

The  way  to  turn  this  boy's  mind  away  from  its  pre- 
sent pursuit,  was  to  give  him  another  object,  not  to 
blame  or  check  him  for  the  natural  expresskm  of  bis 
wishes.     It  is  difficult  to  find  objects  for  children  who 
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have  not  cultivated  a  taste  far  literature  5  but  infinite 
variety  can  be  found  for  those  wbo  have  acquired  this 
happy  taste. 

Soon  aster  S—  had  expressed  his  ardent  wish  to 
have  another  play  performed,  the  trial  of  some  pooif 
man  in  the  neighbourhood  happened  to  be  mentioned^ 
and  it  was  said,  that  the  criminal  had  the  chcHce  of 
either  going  to  Botany-'Bay,  or  being  hanged. 

S-T —  asked  how  that  could '  be.  "  I  didn't  think," 
said  he,    "  that  a  man  could  have  two  punishments. 

Can  the  judge  change  the  punishment  ?     I  thought 

it  was  fixed  by  the  law/' 

Mr.  told  S— •  that  these  were  sensible  ques- 
tions, and  as  he  saw  that  the  boy's  attention  was  fixed^ 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  him  some  general 
idea  upon  the  subject.  He  began  with'  telling  S-  i 
the  manner  in  which  a  suspected  person  is  brought  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace.  A  warrant  and  comtnittal 
were  described ;  then  the  manner  of  trying  criminals.; 
what  is  called  the  court,  the  jury,  &c.  the  crier  of  the 
court,  and  the  forms  of  a  trial;  the  reason  why  the 
prisoner,  when  he  is  asked  how  he  will  be  tried  ?  an* 
swers,  '^  By  God  and  my  country;"  this  led  to  an 
account  of  the  old  absurd  fire  and  water  ordeals,  and 
thence  the  advantages  cf  a  trial  by  jury  became  more 

apparent  by  jcomparison.    Mr.  — —   told  S why 

it  is  called  impannelling  a  jury,  and  why  the  jury  are 
called  a  pannel}  the  manner  in  which  the  jury  gave 
their  verdict ;  the  duty  of  the  judge,  to  sum  up  the 
evidence,  to  explain  the  law  to  the  jury,  '^  The  judge 
^^  is,  by  the  humane  laws  of  England,  always  supposed 
^^  to  be  tl^  protector  of  the  accused :  and  now  &• 
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•^  we  are  come  round  to  your  question;  the  jdifglB 
'^  cannot  make  the  punishment  more  severe ;  but  when 
'^  the  punishment  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  the  quantity 
*•  or  duration  of  the  punishment  is  left  to  his  judgment. 
^^  The  king  may  remit  the  punishment  entirely ;  he  may 
*^  pardon  the  criminal ;  he  may,  if  a  man  be  sentenced 
'^  to  be  hanged,  give  him  his  choice  whether  he  will  be 
**  banged  or  transported."     (The  word  was  explained.) 

"**  But,"  said  S ,  *'  since  the  judge  cannot  change 

•**  the  punishment,  why  may  the  king  ?  I  think  it  is 
u  y^ry  unjust  that  the  king  should  have  such  a  power, 
**  because,  if  he  changes  the  punishment  for  one  thing, 
'*  why  may*nt  he  for  another  and  another,  and  so  on  ?  " 

Mr.  — .      *'  I  am   inclined    to  believe,    my   dear 

*^*  S ,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  a  state  that  a  king 

*'  should  have  such  a  power;  but  I  am  not  sure.  If 
'^  any  individual  should  have  this  power*  I  think  k 
^*  most  safely  trusted  to  a  king;  because,  as  he  has  no 
"  connexion  with  the  individuals  who  are  tried,  as  be 
*^  does  not  live  amongst  them,  he  is  not  so  liable,  as 
'*  judges  and  jurymen  might  be,  to  be  prejudiced,  to  be 
*'  influenced  by  personal  revenge,  friendship,  or  pity. 
**  When  he  pardons,  he  is  supposed  to  pardon  without 

**  any  personal  motives.     But  of  all  this,  S ,  you 

*'  will  judge  for' yourself  when  you  study  the  law.  I 
'*  intend  to  take  you  with  me,  to  .  next  assises 

*^  to  hear  a  trial." 

S looked  fully  as  eager  to  hear  a  trial,    as  be 

had  done  half  an  hour  before,  to  act  a  play.  We 
should  mention,  that  in  the  little  play  in  which  he  had 
acted,  he  had  played  the  part  of  a  jiistice  of  the  peace, 
atld  a  sort  of  trial  formed  the  business  of  the  play  j  the 
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ideas  of  trials  and  law,  therefore,  joined  readily  with  his 
former  train  of  thought.  Much  pf  the  success  of  educa- 
tion depends  upon  the  preceptor's  seizing  these  slight 
connexions.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain  this  fully 
in  writing:. 

(February    25th,    1797.)     S was    reading    in 

**  Evenings  at  Home'*  the  story  of  **  A  Friend  in  Need 
•'  is  a  Friend  Indeed." 

•'  Mr.  G.  Cornish  having  raised  a  moderate  fortune, 
*^  and  being  now  beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  he  felt  a 
**  strong  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  country." 

S .    ^'  How  much  better  that  is  than   to  say  be 

"  felt  an  irresistible  desiie^  or  an  insupportable  desire,  as 
"  people  sometimes  say  in  books.**    « 

Our  pupils  were  always  permitted  to  stop  when  they 
were  reading  aloud,  to  make  whatever  remarks  they 
pleased  upon  whatever  books  they  read.  They  did  not 
by  this  method  get  through  so  many  books  as  other  chiU 
dren  of  their  age  usually  do;  but  their  taste  for  reading 
seemed  to  increase  rapidly.  (V.  Books.) 

(March  8th,  1797.)   H (i4)   told  us  that  he 

remembered  seeing,  when  he  was  five  years  old,,  some 
puppets  packed  up  by  a  showman  in  a  triangular  box, 
**  and  for  some  time  afterwards,"  said  H  »  >.,  '*  when 
*'  I  saw  my  father's  triangular  hat- box,  I  expected^  pup- 
^*  pets  to  come  out  of  it.  A  few  days  ago,  I  m/et  a  man 
*•  with  a  triangular  box  upon  his  head,  and  I  thought 
f*  that  there  were  puppets  in  the  box." 

We  have  taken  notice  of  this  propensity  in  children 

to    believe  that  particular  are  general   causes,  and  wc 

have   endeavoured   to  show  how  it  affects  the  temper, 

and  the  habits  of  reasoning,     (V..  Temper,  and  Wit  and 

.  Judgment.) 
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(March  9Jth,  1797.)  Mr. «hawBd  little  W- 
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(8  years  old,)  a  watch,  and  asked  him  if  he  tboo^  it 
was  alive. 
W ^  Yes/' 

Mr. .  **  Do  you  think  that  fire  is  alive  ?  *' 

W .    "  Yes.' 

Mr.  ■  (the  child  was  standing  at  ihc  tea-table.) 

^<  Do  you  think  the  urn  is  alive  ?  '* 

W .   «  No/' 

Mr.       ■  **  Do  you  think  that  bode  is  alive  ?  '* 

W. «  No/' 

Mr. "Thchorecs?" 

W-. •     "  Yes/' 

Mr.  — ^ .     "  Do    you    think   that  the  chaise  i$ 

**  alive?" 

W .     «  Yes/'    Then,  after  looking    in  Mr, 

's  face,  he  changed  his  opinion,  atad  Said  No. 

W  .  ,  did  not  seem  to  know  what  was'  meant  by 

the  word  alive. 

Mr. called  Ho —  (5  years  old),  and  zAtd  hfer 

whether  she  thought  that  the  watch  was  alive.  She  at 
first  said  Yes ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  time  to  recollect 
herself,  she  said  that  the  watch  was  not  alive. 

This  question  was  asked  to  try  whether  Reid  wa^  right 
in  his  conjecture  as  to  the  anwers  a  child  would  give  to 
such  a  question.  (V.  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man.) 

We  frequently  say,  that  flowers,  &c.  are  dead  t  ^t 
should  explain  to  children  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
life ;  or  rather  that  the  word  life  is  used  to  express  two 
ideas  ;  vegetable  life,  and  animal  life. 

(July  1797.)      Little  W (3    years  old)   wa? 

shown  Miss  B 's  beautiful  copy  of  the  Aurora  sur- 
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gens  of  Giiido.  The  car  of  Apollo  is  encircled  by  the 
dancing  hours,  so  that  its  shape  is  not  seen^  part  of 
one  wheel  only  is  visible  between  the  robes  of  the  danc* 

ing  figures.     We  asked  little  W why  that   man 

(pointing  to  the  figure  of  Apollo  in  his  invisible  car) 
looked  so  much  higher  up  in  the  air  than  the  other 
people  ? 

W .     '^  Because  he  is  in  a  carriage ;  he  is  sit- 

*'  ting  in  a  carriage." 

We  pointed  to  the  imperfect  wheel,  and  asked  if  he 
knew  what  that  was ;  he  immediately  answered,  "  Yes, 
•*  the  wheel  of  the  carriage/'  We  wanted  to  see  whe- 
ther  the  imagination  of  a  child  of  three  years  old  would 
supply  the  invisible  parts  of  the  car^  and  whether  the 
wheel  and  horses,  and  man  holding  the  reins,  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  phaeton.  (V.  Chapter  on  Taste  and 
Imagination.) 

We  shall  not  trespass  upon  the  reader's  patience  with 
any  more  anecdotes  from  the  nursery.  We  hope,  that 
candid  and  intelligent  parents  will  pardon,  if  they  have 
discovered  any  desire  in  us  to  exhibit  our  pupils.  We 
may  mistake  our  own  motives,  and  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  perfectly  impartial  judges  upon  this  occasion; 
but  we  have  hoped,  that  only  such  conversations  or 
anecdotes  have  been  produced  as  may  be  of  some  use  in 
Practical  Education.  From  conversation,  if  properly 
managed,  children  may  learn  with  ease,  expedition,  and 
delight,  a  variety  of  knowledge ;  and  a  skilful  preceptor 
can  apply  in  conversation,  all  the  principles  that  w^  have 
laboriously  endeavoured  to  make  intelligible. 
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Promises,  why  dangerous 

Proofe  of  boys  abilities,  what 

Propositions,  identical 

Propositions,  children  cannot  distinguish  ge- 
neral from  particular 

Prudence  and  Economy,  chapter  on 

■       how  to  teach  prudence 


term  unknown  to  nesroes 


not  incompatible  with  generosity. . . 
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Public  and  private  Education 


chapter  on  . . , . 


Punishment,  not  to  be  great  for  small  faults. . 

■    ■  its  nature 

»  should  be    immediate    and    in- 
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purposes 


duration  of 
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Queen  of  Sheba 

Questions,  how  to  state  them  to  children  .... 
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Racine,  odd  volume  of ,,., 

Raddiffe,  Mrs 

Rainbow,  child's  experiments  upon 

Rambler 

Rarities 

Read,  teaching  to 

Reading 

■■■  aloud  

its  effects  on  memory. 


Reason  increases  the  effect  of  punishment  • . . 

Reasoning,  absurd  subjects  given  for  exer- 
cising it  in  children. ^ 

»     ■  ■*■■        refers  to  facts 

_ moral,  prudence. 

■■  ■     cannot  always  be  opposed  to  false 
associations 
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Reid,  Professor  ,..,.,.,, 
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truth 
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Richardlll ii,  289 
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Saturation 

Schoolboy,  his  idea  of  life   

Schoolmasters  should  be  treated  by  parents 
with  respect. 

Schools,  common  objections  to,  and  advanta- 
ges of 

sometimes    resorted  to    as    infirma- 


ries 


might  be  improved  by  parents  ^lore 


than  by  masters 

public,  cannot  teach  truth 


Sciences,    abstract  principles  of,   should  be 
frequently  recurred   to,    as  they  are  not 
recalled  to  the  memory  by  common  ac-  . 
Clients ♦ . 

Screen,  Indian 

Sections,  the  use  of,  should  be  taught  early. . 

Segrais,  M.  de,  why  a  bad  preceptor.  ..*.., 

Self-sufficiency,  cure  of 

Senses  may  and  should  be  cultivated 

Sensibility i 

Serena,  estimate  of  her  temper. « . . . 

Sermon,  Chinese 

Servants i, 

*■■    ■'      should  not  frequent  the   rooms  where 

children  reside. . 
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Shadows,  coloured 

■        child  afraid  of, 

Shame 


when  deprived  of  its  effects 
false  shame,  its  effects  , . . . 
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Sheridan 

Shylock,  his  education  of  Jessica 

Silence,  too  much  required  from  children. . . . 

Silleri,  Madame  de 

Simonides,  his  artificial  memory 

Simplicity,  a  source  of  the  sublime   

Slang 

Slave  merchant 

Slaves,  Irish  labourers  so  called. 
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Smellie 

Smith's  theory  of  moral  sentiments 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  his  letter 

Smuggling,  not  repressed  by  high  penalties. . 

Snake,  allusion  to,  how  erroneous 

Sociability 

Society  of  children  should  be  attended  to  . . 

Socrattc  mode  of  reasoning 

Solitary  board,  a  good  plaything ^ . 

Solution,  chemical , . .  • 

Son  parting  from  a  good  father 

Sophism  in  Cicero  detected  by  a  child 

Sorbonne,  Dr.  oii  his  case  of  conscience. . . . 

S0.W9  eloauent  description  of. 
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Speaking  in  public,  remarks  on 
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Steam  engine 

Stemmata  Latioitatis,  a  useful  book 

Sterne,  secret  of  bis  art  of  writing 

Stewart,  oh  the  human  mind 

his  eloquence 

on  the  processes  of  reasoning  and  la* 

vention. 

what  he  says  on  imagination to 
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■  management  of ii,  339-^358 
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Tact,  meaning  of  the  word ii,  388 
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Tiberius  had  sympathy i,  344 

Time,  to  be  allowed  for  in  education u  160, 337 

Timidity,  how  to  be  managed i,  115 

Timotheus ii,  194 

Toby,  Unde   i,  363 

Tom  Jones i,  275 

Tooke,  John  Horne  ii,  17 

Tools  for  children i,  S8 

Top,  whipping,   VirgU i,  119 

Tott,  Baron  de,  boy  and  toy i,  397 

Townsend's  Travels  into  Spain i,  203 

Toy-shops i,    29, 38,46 

Transition  of  thought,   quickness  of,  called 

genius i,  140 

Trials,  artificial  trials  hurtful i,  214, 217 

■             for  children ii,  370 

Tricks,  awkward,  how  to  prevent i,  104 

cure  of. i,  106 

Trifles  not  to  be  made  of  consequence  to 

girls i,  214 

True  Briton,  picture  of ^. .  i,  269, 270 

Trust,  when  we  should  trust  children i,  271 

Truth,  chapter  on i,  242-287 

'             necessary  in  Education. i,  245 

-  its  advantages  not  obvious  to  young 

children i,  249 
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and  &lsehpod,  nature  of,  not  under- 
stood by  young  phildren i,  251 

•  inborn i,  269 

.^— —  examples  of,  from  real  life. i,  260 

■  its  value,  how  to  be  taught  to  chil- 
dren    i^  271 

... how  to  be  taught «...  i,  272 

not  learned  at  public  schools i,  279 

Turks,  their  pride i,  396 

Tutor,  deaf  one,  makes  a  dumb  child i,  126 

Tutors,  change  of,  hurtful. . . .  ^ i,  S29 

Tycho  Brahe,    nose  lost  in  a  mathematical 
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Wit  compared  with  judgment  ............  15,  S42 
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■ depend  on  different  habits, 
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dangers  of ib. 

those  children   not  fond  of  early,  who 


have  been  taught  to  reason , ii,     344 

engrafted  upon  judgment •  >  •     ii,    352 


Women,  temper  of  great  consequence  to. .  • .       i,    21 1 
•  ■ • ii,     170 


prudence  to   be    early     taught    to 


them n,  395 

Wonder  and  admiration ii,  299 

Words,  to  be  carefully  explained i»  83 
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'             how  acquired i,  86 

.■■■         ambiguous « it  95 
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World i,  437 

Writing,  letter-writing i»  485 

X 

Xenophon,  military  faith   / i,  278 

Y 

Yellow  jacket,  use  of • . . . .  i,  316 


Zeluco,  Mr.  Transfer il,    S16 

Zimmerraann  ii,     317 
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'  cure  of  vanity ', i,     386 


ERRATA. 


The  note  in  vol.  ii,  p.  38,  belongs  to  p.  37,  line  7  from  the 
bottom. 

P.  365,  line  22,  there  should  be  a  comma,  instead  of  a  full 
stop,  after  proposition, 
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